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A New Floor Covering 


ONGOLEUM is a new low- 
priced floor covering similar to 
printed linoleum, but more beautiful 
and durable. 
There is a wide range of patterns 
and coloring to select from. 
Note carefully the following features: 


Congoleum is waterproof right 
through, and can be washed as often 
as desired, keeping it bright and 
clean. 

Printed linoleum, which it resembles 
in appearance, has a burlap base that 
water destroys, causing it to crack 
and crumble at the seams. 


(ON 


Easily Laid 


Congoleum requires no fastening. 
Anyone can lay it, and it remains 
flat—it will not curl up or bulge. 


No floor covering at the price lasts 
longer than Congoleum. 


It is the best value in floor coverings 
you can possibly buy. 


Attractive Patterns 


Congoleum comes in a large number 
of artistic patterns, including tile, 
matting, inlaid wood and conventional 
designs, in rolls two yards wide. 
Several patterns are shown below. 
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QLEUM Colored Pattern Chart 


Floor Coverings 
and Rug Borders 


Write us for 


Congoleum Rug Borders 


It is difficult to do justice to the 
beauty of these rug borders, 


When laid next to a rug or carpet 
they cannot be told from polished 
quartered oak. 


Made in four shades of oak—golden, 
light, extra light and dull finish. 


Congoleum Rug Borders come in rolls 
24 and 36 inches wide—buy any 
amount you require. 


Congoleum is for sale by 
dealers all over the country. 


good 


Write for Colored Pattern Chart. 
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Time to Re-tire? 


(Buy Fisk) 


We Hold Our Trade 


NLY permanent customers can 
make permanent success. Only 
satisfaction can make permanent custom- 
ers. On this belief we base our manu- 
facturing and selling policies. 


We do not aim to sell to the million 





car owners. We do aim to please con- 
tinuously our constantly increasing part 
of that million to whom we sell when- 
ever tires are needed. We hold our trade. 


Year after year, for car after car, we sell 
to the same customers. Members of 
the same family, business associates 
and friends recommend our tires and 


service one to another. 


WE OFFER tires of demonstrated 
quality, the courteous and far-reach- 
ing service of an unusually efficient 
organization, a sincere effort on our 
part to hold our customers through 
their satisfaction with Fisk Tires and 
our methods of doing business. 


THE FISK RUBBER COMPANY 


Factory and Home Office: Chicopee Falls, Mass 
ers Everywher and } b BRB hes P 
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| 1E. men who work with their hands as well 
as their brains 


the fellows who rear the 
skyscrape rs, who speed the fac tory wheels, who 
till the farms — they know an often overlooked 
side of the many-sided Ivory. They know lvory's 
thoroughness as a cleanser. 

The mildness and purity of Ivory Soap are so 
evident and of such advantage that many of us 
who use it because of these qualities are apt to 
forget that lvory is, first of all, wonderfully 
efficient remover of dirt. 


But the facts are these 


IVORY SOAP 


When the hands are badly soiled with grease or dirt, 1 


: The extreme purity and 


right 


high quality of Ivory Soap give it great dete rge nt, 
or cleansing power. It may not work as quic kly 
as cleansers containing alkali or grit, but it works 
so thoroughly that it produces, not ordinary 
cleanness, but aseptic cleanness. 


No matter how badly soiled the skin may be, 
when it is cleansed with Ivory Soap a man feels 
clean, looks clean, is clean in the strictest sense 
of the word. And he experiences none of the 
painful sensations which accompany the use of 
cleansers that rely upon harsh ingredients to do 
their work. 


. 99i%% PURE 


¢ action of Ivory Soap is hastened by rubbing in with the lather a little yellow cornmeal. 
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TUE TRAML OF TENE TAUMUMAUN Y 
TIGER ®y. 


AMMANY dead, and the 
Tiger IS Walking round to save 
funeral expenses. Meantime 
they are hoiding a wake This 
may seem a very sweeping assertion; 
yet the history of the inside workings 


of Tammany Hall for the last thirty 
. ‘ 


years, I believe, will convince the 
reader o! tl r ilne his 
statement 
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McCarren’s Prediction 
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yuple of my more adventurous companions at the 
ind myself slipped out after we were supposed to be 
d. We started for one of the big hotels, but had not 
gone far we saw two flashily dressed men in high 
white hats and adorned with Tammanybadges. Their cigars 
tood in their mouths at an angle of forty-five degrees. 
We boys ran across the street. We felt in duty bound to 
varn our neighbors that Tammany had invaded Chanteau 
so that the men could arm; but the Tammany 
headed for the Our courage in- 
creased and we followed at a safe distance. The Tammany- 
ites halted under a gaslamp and in one of them I recognized 

Had he dropped from the sky I should not 

My joy was great. 

j was the son of an old nurse who 
mein Dublin. It had been several years 
him and he was the only person in this 

family, whom I had known in my old 

var of Tammany was thrown to the winds, 
1e big six-footer crying: 

Dick, don’t me?” He called my 

he lifted me out at arm’s length. Through his 

r he had learned I was at school in St. Louis; and he 

en looking for me, but had forgotten the street 

Dick had almost passed out of my memory. He 
had taken part in a Fenian raid and had to leave Ireland 
hastily nembered how his old mother cried about him 
for America 

My companions did not know what to make of the 

I learned afterward that they regarded 


of a hero. 


when 


me} business section. 


an old friend. 


nha been more bewildered. 


Che ‘Famm: brave 
had looked 

since | had seer 

ountry, outside 
My fe 

1 rushed to tl 


you know 


number 


when he started 


periormance, Dut 


me in the light 


National Convention Experiences 


Dp" ‘K insisted on my accompanying him to one of the 
/ big hotels where the Tammany leaders were quartered. 
Dick, as 


convention, 


I know now, was one of the doorkeepers of the 
gave him for the time considerable 
At the time I supposed that next to John 

Dick was the most 
Kelly was referred to 


which 
importance 
Kelly —-to whom I was introduced 
important man in Tammany Hall. 

the Big White Chief 

I had known so much excitement. Bands 
were marehi in and out of the great corridors of the 
seems like a dream to me, with its 


never before 


hotel. It all now 
unhappy awakening. 

That night I slept in a room with Dick and several 
lammany men. I remember we all said our prayers before 
going to bed. For years after I advertised this fact when 
‘Tammany men were assailed. 

Next morning Dick pinned a Tammany badge on me 
to the convention hall. No general was ever 
: decoration than I of that badge. 

when my young companions returned to the 
reported that I had been kidnaped by Tam- 
rrobably had been murdered. The next day the 


na tooK me 


Croker Personally Pledged 
His Word te Arthur P 


German That Tammany Would Piay Fair 


ladies who conducted the school reported my 
case to the police. I was promptly located and 
turned over to ateacher. I never saw or heard 
of Dick from that day to this, though I often 
tried to locate him. 

I went back to the school with love of Tam- 
many and hatred of Samuel J. Tilden in my 
innocent heart. I was shipped the next day 
to my home at Springfield, Missouri, and 
promptly flogged by astern Scotch-Irish father, 
who disliked Tammany and loved Samuel J. 
Tilden. 

Of course the political phase never occurred 
to my father, but I insisted on it. I promptly 
ran away, intending to reach New York and 
join Tammany. Instead I took a train in the 
wrong direction and landed in Joplin, then one 
of the most famous mining camps in this 
country. 

Four years later, as a cub reporter, I accom- 
panied the late Joseph Pulitzer to the Cincin- 
nati Convention, where General Hancock was 
nominated. Itseemeda repetition of St. Louis. 
John Kelly and Tammany were fighting Mr. 
Tilden. Mr. Pulitzer was a delegate from Mis- 
souri, anti-Tilden and consequently popular 
with the Tammany leaders. It 
though everybody else I met hated Tammany. 
Kelly was hissed at every opportunity. In- 
deed, Tammany at Cincinnati was as unpopular 
as Tammany at Baltimore in 1912, except that 
a William Jennings Bryan was lacking to voice 
the feeling. The leaders of the County Democ- 
racy, the rival Democratic organization of 
New York, were the popular heroes. 

Next I met Tammany at the Chicago Con- 
vention of 1884. I wrote a column interview 
with John Kelly just after his arrival. He had 
been greeted by both cheers and hisses. In the 
interview Kelly spoke admiringly of Mr. Tilden 
and said that Governor Cleveland could not 
carry New York. 

My assignment during the convention was to keep track 
of Kelly and Tammany. Through Kelly I was introduced 
to Richard Croker—who was next to Kelly in impor- 
tance—Senator Thomas F. Grady and Bourke Cockran. 
The latter was my best source of news. My reports had a 
strong Tammany coloring and indicated that Roswell P. 
Flower, afterward governor of New York, who was Kelly's 
candidate, would be nominated instead of Governor 
Cleveland. I ought to have lost my job and came near 
doing so. However, on this occasion my partisan bias 
proved fortunate, for Mr. Flower became one of the best 
friends I ever had. 

Instead of being discharged I was told to watch the 
movements of anti-Tammany delegates from New York. 
In this again I was fortunate. I sent my card to 
Daniel Manning, the leader of the Cleveland forces. 
Manning was a newspaper man. How well I 
recall his fatherly greeting! Before I could ask a 
question he told me of his days as a reporter and 
then interviewed me about newspaper conditions 
in Chicago. Finally Mr. Manning asked: 

“Who is writing those fool reports about Flower 
in your paper?” 

I confessed, but refused to give the source of my 
information. 

“That is right; don’t tell,” said an attractive- 
appearing man who sat by a window. He was the 
man of all others I longed to know. Mr. Manning 
introduced me. He was Amos J. Cummings, of the 
New York Sun. 

“Young man,” said Mr. Cummings, “ come with 
me and I will introduce you to the Kings County 
Cat, which is more prolific of information than the 
Tammany Tiger.” 

I was taken across the hall to where the Kings 
County — Brooklyn — delegation had headquar- 
ters. Mr. Cummings introduced me to Augustus 
Van Wyck, who afterward ran for governor of New 
York against Theodore Roosevelt. 

Hugh McLaughlin—the Brooklyn boss—did 
not attend the convention and Van Wyck was in 
charge of what Mr. Cummings called the Kings 
County Cat. 

It was explained that Kings County held the 
balance of power. Under the unit rule, with the 
votes of Kings County delegates, either side would 
win. 

“The Cat is on the fence. Find out whether it 
will jump into the Flower bed or into the Cleveland 
camp!” prompted Mr. Cummings. 

I tried to get Mr. Van Wyck to tell me which 
way the Cat would jump. 

“Come round tomorrow !" was all he would say. 

As I was leaving, a bald-headed man, with a 
heavy black mustache, came in and was cordially 
greeted as Governor. Van Wyck engaged him in 


seemed as 


“Hill Will Become Governor if Clevetand If 
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a whispered conver 
tion. Evidently he 
divulging the secr 
tertions of the Cat. 

“Heis DaveHil 
lieutenant - govern 
said Mr. Cummir 
“Tha 
will become gover 
if Cleveland 
president. Of course 
you know Kings 
County ha 


tis a ty 


is elected 


no use ior 


Tammany. Kellya 
McLaughlin hat 
other.” 

As we were waiting 
for the elevator one of 
the 
best-dressed men I had 
ever seen greete d Mr. 


} 


handsomest and 


Cummings as a long 

lost brother. Thema 

was Edward Murphy, 

afterward senator 

from New York. 
“Clevel 

nominate 

ballot,” 

Murphy. 

simply 

his Cati 

as long 

The Cat 

the Tiger.” 
“You have 


stor 


your 
?’saidCummit 
“Work the Cat 
Tiger into thet 
you 
come to New Yorl 
get you wor! ; 
Did I want to go to New York? It 
ambition. In less than ten days I was at w 
York evening paper, writing politics. 
Tammany seemed down 


ever 


is Elected President" 


was the height 


and out. It had practi 
that regard was it fix than 
beginning the year 1914. Ther 


patronage der Governor 


patronage. and 
organi yn was 
1884—all the state 
land, and Cleveland was anti-Tammany. 
For a year, at least, Tammany 


considerable patronage ul der the state governn 


was ur 


will continue 


those who are preparing to eliminate Tammany, 
millions who are ympathy 
be well to bear in mind how Tamma 
shortly after the inauguration of President ( 
1885. It will be readily that the cond 


period do never again ¢ 


with the movemer 
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Tammany’s Attitude Toward Mr. Cleveland 


HE County Democracy had everything 
New York—then » Manhattan 
many returned from Chicago in a 


Democrats in every 


confined t 


fearful 
would knife Cleveland, a s accused of 
Hancock for 

At the fir genera 
after Hancock's it, t yor of Greater New 
York, Robert A Vyck, shaking his fist in the face of 
John Kelly, charg t Van 
W vi k was th 

Tamma 


committee 


ing Hancock. 


‘ting a mayor. 


ranization nominated ih Grant, who was ricl 


indsome. an a creditable record in the 
n, was of Irish parentage, and socially of 
a higher ty the average Tamm: leader. William 
R. Grace, a native of Ireland, was the County Democracy 
candidate. Frederick Gibbs was the Republican candidate 
It was charged bbs was only put up to be traded 
for Tammany 

Though Jo 
ing Clevelanc 
Kelly than a 


was making speeches f ‘ral Den Butler. This 


Kelly 


mes G. Blaine. 


Star, Was support- 
closer to 


zation, bolted, and 


still 


secretly 


ysed t » be 


supporting Blaine. 
John Kelly, it pr 1, had irned 
broken ma | t 


of his cor 


from Chi 
The seriousnes 
not nnermost 
Ric hz 

ar aged Grant's 
Though always loyal to Kelly, Cro} lieved that the 
first duty of Tammany was to be loyal to the Nation: 
Democracy. Croker pledged his 
Arthur P. Gorman, who managed the Cleveland campa 
for the Democratic National Committee, that Tammany 
would play fair. 
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The Tammany 
Platform Was 
Written by ad 
Bourke Cockran 


Kelly’s great weakness was his love of 
flattery. The best flatterers were those 
who could get the most from Honest John. 
A number of district leaders had won their 
places by toadying to Mr. Kelly. Natu- 
rally these men knew that, with the pass- 
ing of their leader, they would have to go. 
It was to their interest to say that Kelly’s 
health 


to seize control of Tammany, but he said 


was improving. Croker was urged 
chance of 
Kelly’s recovery he would remain loyal. 

It was on a bleak day in December th: 
neast Tammany leaders sat 
It looked 


that so long as there was a 





i 
a group of dow 
on a bench in Madison Square. 
as though Tammany Hall the 
Kelly was dying. In the group 
were Richard Croker, Hugh J. Grant, 
Bourke Cockran, Thomas F. Gilroy and 
Edward Cahill. All agreed that the situ- 
tion was desperate. Cahill was intimate 
with the Kelly family, and it was decided 
to send him to K lly’s house to get into 
he sickroom and learn the truth. After a long and anxious 
returned He reported that Kelly was near 
h, but that he might linger a few weeks. 

‘roker, Grant and Gilroy set to work to round up the 
executive committee of Tammany Hall. They agreed to 
make Croker leader as soon as Kelly’s condition was 
admitted. Meantime Croker was made acting leader. 
Finally Kelly died. Meantime Creker had strengthened 
Croker and Grant had formed ar 
John A. Cockrill, the managing 
York World. As a journalist, Colonel 
new that the time was ripe for startling ex- 
posures of corruption in the County Democracy. Hugh 
Grant, as an alderman, was able to furnish Colonel Cockrill 
valuable information. The World had already published 
articles indicating rottenness in the County Democracy. 


Was on 


, 
rocks 





wait Cahill 


t} 


e organization. 


illiance with Colonel 
editor of the New 


Cockrill k 





The Labor Party Organized 
Ry Acorn DAVID B. HILL, who had succeeded 


Grover Cleveland, and Edward Murphy, of Troy, the 
head of the Hill upstate machine, were displaying consider- 
able friendliness for Tammany. Huber O. Thompson, the 
leader of the County Democracy, had been turned down 
by President Cleveland for the collectorship of the Port of 
New York. Mr. Thompson held the office of commissioner 
of public works of the city of New York, and had the letting 
of most of the large contracts. The reasons alleged for 
President Cleveland’s turning down Thompson, who was 
ilso the national committeeman for New 
York, went far to discredit the County Democracy. 

So fall of 1885, when a county ticket was to be 
elected, Richard Croker had Tammany in fighting trim. 
Hugh J. his defeat for mayor the previous 
year, had grown greatly in public favor. He was one of 
those aldermen who had refused a bribe to vote for a 
franchise permitting Jacob Sharp to lay street-car tracks 
on Broadway. In addition he was credited with having 
exposed the corruption of his colleagues. 

Mr. Grant was nominated for sheriff by Tammany and 
it was generally conceded that he was strong enough to 
pull the rest of the ticket through. The office of sheriff 
paid fifty thousand dollars a year in fees. 


Democratic 
in the 


Grant, since 
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The Tammany platform wa 
and to this day Mr. ( 
pride. The first plank was 
policy regarding civ 
Jackson view. ; 
Democracy and Republica: 
remainder of the platform 


ockran speaks ol 
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Bourke Cockran in this campaign himself 
as an orator. He appealed to the support 
Grant, who was a credit to his race Cockran had the 
Irish from one end of Manhattan Island to the other 
ablaze with racial pride and enthusiasm 

Some of them, after listening to Mr. ( ran’s flights 


of oratory, believed that Grant’s election would insure 

Home Rule for Ireland 
In this campaign Davy 

rable Brooklyn speech, 


1 Bennett Hill made his memo- 
which began: “I am a Democrat 


} } ) 





This speech was also an assault on the Cleveland civil 
service policy and anything but complimentary to the 


Mugwumps. 
Tammany won easily and Croker had a number of good 


jobs at his disposal. Bourke Cockran was made counsel to 


Keily Spoke Admiringly of Mr. Tiitden and Said That 
Governor Cleveland Could Not Carry New York 


the sheriff at ten thousand dollars a year, and 
Gilroy became deputy county « 


Thomas I 
erk. Croker also tooh 
advantage of his position to strengthen his personal grip 
on the Tammany machine. 

At this time the trials of the boodle aldermen were bei: 
conducted. Many went to prison, and many others, who 
were concerned in the bribery charges, fled to Canada 
Jacob Sharp, who built the Broadway street railroad, wa 
also convicted. For months New York 
state of excitement. There had been nothing like it sine 
the days of Tweed. 
of the powerful County Democracy, ir 
Whitney was a power. 

At this time Henry George appeared in New York and 
advocating his Single Tax theory. His 


ers 


was in a hig! 


It was also the beginning of the end 


W liliam ¢ 


whicl 


books had 


began 


a large sale and his meetings were crowded. Reverend 
Edward McGlynn joined George, and a Labor party was 


organized. 

In this movement James A then a young 
lawyer, now United States Senator from New York, first 
came to the front in politics. 

The Labor party grewrapidly, and for mont! 
foreshadowed that Henry 
candidate for mayor in the fall of 1886. 


O’Gormar 


it was George would be its 





Both Tammany Hall and the County Democracy—the 
latter now under the leadership of Maurice J. Power 
realized they were facing a political revolution. All sum 


mer negotiations were being carried on between the hostile 
camps of Tammany and the County 
view to getting together 

Samuel S.— Sunset 
serving a brief period as Minister to Turkey 
to be Tammany’s choice for mayor 
Hewitt was favored by the Count 


Democracy, with a 


Cox, who had just returned after 


was supposed 
Abram S., 


Democracy. 


wt ile 
I was 





ent oO interview ( xX Trega ing 1 

im in bed writing a tecture 
y would expect t > pul 
ok the yminatior : \ 
rice No honest 


it , ; urt 
Abram S. Hewitt had testific f ‘ 
R chard { roker Ww t rhe J ‘ Ww 
murder, of which he had beer 
was agreed to nominate Hewitt for may 
Tammany and the Co Ly A t r ‘ M 
Hewitt, having the co hdence of the ¢ ‘ . 
munity, was the best selection tl } e bee ack 
Richard Croker was the pris pai t ‘ ur 
paign. The districts in which Tam: va gest 
pulled Mr. Hewitt through. It was appar out a 
month before the election that the race wa ‘ en Hew 
and Henry George, though Theodore Rooseve 
Republican candidate, made a great cam; 5 
Il was with Mr. Croker at the Hoffman H Use ‘ 
tion night, when Mr. Hewitt came ther t Croh 
‘But for your work I sl! ve me 
defeat,” I heard Mr. Hew y 


on his great good humor 


Mayor Hewitt's 


Roosevelt I must 


licans seem to have voted 


have just heard from Rict 


had appeared sooner 
Mugwump vot 


bend all his ene ryy to esta 
the affections of the Nat 
Cleveland's renominatior 
Tammany would go wit 
country. Every Tammar 


Had Become 


Roswell P. Flower 


Shortly afterward I went over the old 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, where Mr. R evelt had 
his headquarters. He wa 4 £ sa 
if he had been elected A frie ico ented 


HAVE a right to feel 


entire Mugwump vote, as ! 


that the Century Magazine, wl 

tomorrow, will contain an article re 
criticizing the Mugwumps. The article i 
been pigeont oled for a year If the ar ‘ 


| should have lost the 


Mayor Hewitt was fair in the distr 
of patronage to Tammany; b 
the Tiger is never satisfied. Mr. Cre wa 
appointed a fire commissioner h is 
creased his power and prestige, and he was 
conceded to be the great political | vt hi 
New York. 

As the Hewitt adn stration was nearing 


the end of its two year term ( roker began to 
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BUSHER'S LETTERS HOME 


Incid 
Jack I 
TERRE HAuTE, Indiana, September 6. 


YRIEND AL: Well, Al old pal I suppose you 
seen in the paper where I been sold to the White 


Sox. Believe me Al it comes as a supprise to 
me and I bet it did to all you good old pals down 
home. You could of knocked me over with a feather f 


when the old man come up to me and says Jack I’ve 
sold you to the Chicago Americans. 
I didn’t have no idea that anything like that was 
off. For five minutes | was just dum and 
couldn't say a ' rd ‘ 
He says We aren't getting what you are worth 
but | want you to go up to that big league and show 
those birds that there is a Central League on the map. j 
He says Go and pitch the ball you pitching | 
down here won't be nothing to it. He j 
suys All you hee d is the nerve and Walsh or no one 
else won't have nothi: 
So I says I would do the best I could and I thanked 
him for the Terre Haute. They 
always was good to me here and though I did more 


coming 





been 


and there 


ig on you. 


treatment | got in 


than my share I always felt that my work was 
appresiated. We are finishing second and I done 
most of it. I can't help but be proud of my first year’s 
record in professional baseball and you know I am { 


not boasting when I say that Al. } 
Well Al it will seem funny to be up there in the 
big show when I never was really in a big city before. 
But I guess I seen enough of life not to be scared of 
the high buildings eh Al? 
I will just give them what I got and if they don’t 
like it they can send me back to the old Central and 


I will be perfectly satisfied. 
{ didn’t know anybody was looking me over, but 
one of the boys told me that Jack Doyle the White 


Sox scout was down here looking at me when Grand 
Rapids was here. I beat them twice in that serious. 
You know Grand Rapids never had a chance with 
right. I shut them out in the first 
game and they got one run in the second on account 
of Flynn misjuging that fly ball. Anyway Doyle 
liked my and he wired Comiskey to buy me. 
Comiskey come back with an offer and they excepted 
it. I don’t know how much they got but anyway 


| Al I will 


I am sold to the big league and believe me 


me when I was 


work 


make good 


Well Al I will be home in a few days and we will have 
some of the good old times. Regards to all the boys and 
| and not all swelled up over this 


tell them [ am still their pal 
big-league business Your pal, JACK. 
CuHicaco, Illinois, December 14. 

()' DP Weill Al I have not got much to tell you. As 

you ‘ sow Comiskey wrote me that if I was up in Chi 

this month to drop in and see him. So I got here Thursday 

morning and went to his office in the afternoon, His office 

to the ball park and believe me its some park and 


office. 


is out 
some 
I went in and asked for Comiskey and a young fellow 
iys He is not here now but can 1 do anything for you? I 
told him who I am and says I had an engagment to see 
He says The boss is out of town hunting and 
lid I have to see him personally? 
wanted to see about signing a contract. He told 
as well with him as Comiskey and he took 
another office. He says What saiary did you think 
you ought to get? and I says I wouldn't think of playing 
hall in the big league for less than thre. thousand dollars 
per annum. He laughed and says You don't want much. 
You better stick round town till the boss comes back. So 
here I am and it is costing me a dollar a day to stay at the 
! Avenue and that don’t include my 


Comiskey. 


i says I 
me | could sign 
me into 


otel on Cottage Grove 
meals 
i generally eat at some of the cafes round the hotel but I 
had supper downtown last night and it cost me fifty-five 
cents. If Comisk ey don't come back soon I won't have no 
more money left 

Speaking of money I won't sign no contract unless I get 
1d I talked of, three thousand dollars. You 
know what I was getting in Terre Haute, a hundred and 


the salary you al 


fifty a month, and I know it’s going to cost me a lot more to 
live here. I made inquiries round here and find I can get 
board and room for eight dollars a week but I will be out of 
town half the time and will have to pay for my room when 
I am away or look up a new one when I come back. Then I 


will have to buy cloths te wear on the road in places like 
New York. When Comiskey comes back I will name him 


three thousand dollars as my lowest figure and I guess he 
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v\ -— 247 ye 
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wet j \ . . 
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He Bawted Me Awful 
will come through when he sees Iam in ernest. I heard that 
Walsh was getting twice as much as that. 

The papers says Comiskey will be back here sometime 
tomorrow. He has been hunting with the president of the 
league so he ought to feel pretty good. But I don't care 
how he feels. I am going to get a contract for three thou- 
sand and if he don’t want to give it to me he can do the 
other thing. You know me Al. Yours truly, JACK. 


I 


CHICAGO, Illinois, December 16. 

EAR FRIEND AL: Well 1 will be home in a couple of 
days now but I wanted to write you and let you know 
how I come out with Comiskey. I signed my contract 
yesterday afternoon. He is a great old fellow Al and no 
wonder everybody likes him. He says Young man will you 
have a drink? But I was to smart and wouldn't take 
nothing. He says You was with Terre Haute? I says 
Yes I was. He says Doyle tells me you were pretty wild. 
I says Oh no I got good control. He says Well do you want 
tosign? I says Yesif I get my figure. He asks What is my 
figure and J says three thousand dollars per annum. He 
says Don’t you want the office furniture too? Then he 
says I thought you was a young ballplayer and I didn’t 
know you wanted to buy my park. 

We kidded each other back and forth like that a while 
and then he says You better go out and get the air and 
come back when you feel better. I says I feel O. K. now 
and I want to sign a contract because I have got to get 
back to Bedford. Then he calls the secretary and tells him 
to make out my contract. He give it to me and it calls for 
two hundred and fifty a month. He says You know we 
always have a city serious here in the fall where a fellow 
picks up a good bunch of money. I hadn't thought of that 
so I signed up. My yearly salary will be fifteen hundred 
dollars besides what the city serious brings me. And that 
is only for the first year. I will demand three thousand or 
four thousand dollars next year. 

I would of started home on the evening train but I 
ordered a suit of cloths from a tailor over on Cottage Grove 
and it won't be done till tomorrow. It’s going to cost me 
twenty bucks but it ought to last a long time. Regards to 
Frank and the bunch. Your Pal, JACK. 


ents Following a Call to the Big Show as Told in Some Letters From 
Keefe, Pitcher, to His Pal, fil Blanchard, in Bedford, Indiana 


By Ring W. Lardner 


JUSTICE 


Paso RosB.gs, California, March 2 
(F= PALAL: Well Al we been in this little berg 
now a couple of days and its bright and warm 
all the time just like June. Seems funny to have it so 
warm this early in March but I guess this California 
» climate is all they said about it and then some. 
y It would take me a week to tell y 
| trip out here. We came on a Special Train De Lukes 
; and it was some train. 
there was crowds down to the station 
through and all the people looked me over li! 
was a actor or something. I guess my hight an 
shoulders attracted their attention. Well Al we 
finally got to Oakland which is part of the 
ocean from Frisco. We will be here 
for practice games. 

We stayed in Oakland a few hours 
atrainforhere. It was another night in a sleepe 
and believe me I was tired of sleepers before we 
got here. I have road one night at a time but this 
was four straight nights. You know Al I am not 
built right for a sleeping car birth. 

The hotel here is a great big place and got good 

We got in at breakfasttime and I made a B 
Kid Gleason who is a kind 
of asst. manager to Callahan come in and sat down 
with me. He says Leave something for the rest of 
boys because they will be just as hungry as you. 
Ain't you afraid you will cut your throat 
with that knife. Hesays There ain’t no extra charge 
for using the forks. He says You shouldn’t ought to 
eat so much because you're overweight now. 


you about our 


Every place we stopped 


to see us go 








acToss 


back 


] + 
later on 


and tl en took 


eats. 
line for the dining room. 





I says 
_.— You may think I am fat, but it’s all solid bone and 
muscle. He says Yes I suppose it's 
from the neck up. I guess he thought I would get 
sore but I will let them kid me now because they will 

take off their hats to me when they see me work. 
Manager Callahan called us all to his room after 
breakfast and give us a lecture. Hesay 
be no work for us the first day but that we must 
take a long walk over the hills. He also says we must 
not take the training trip asa joke. Then the colored 
trainer give us our suits and I went to my room and 


all solid bone 


s there would 


all 
aul 


tried mine on. I ain’t a bad looking guy in the 
White Sox uniform Al. I will have my picture taken 

and send you boys some. 
My roommate is Allen a lefthander from the Coast 
League. He don’t look a pitcher but you can’t 


nothing like 
never tell about them dam left handers. 
on the long walk because I was tired out. 
the hotel too and when he he says Why didn’t you 
go with the bunch? He says Well 
when Callahan comes back you better keep out of sight or 
tell him you are sick. I says I don’t care nothing for Calla- 
han. He says No but Callahan is crazy you. He 
says You better obey orders and you will git along better. 
I guess Walsh thinks I am some rube. 

When the bunch back Callahan never said a word 
to me but Gleason come up and says Where was you? I 
told him I was too tired to go walking. He says Well I will 


Well I didn't go 
Walsh stayed at 
seen me 


I says I was too tired. 


about 


come 


borrow a wheelbarrow some place and push you round. 
He says Do you sit down when you pitch? I let him kid 
me because he has not saw my stuff yet. 





Next morning half the bunch mostly vetrans went to the 
ball park which isn’t no better than the one we got at home. 
Most of them was vetrans as I say but I was in the bunch. 
That makes things look pretty good for me don’t it Al? 
We tossed the ball round and hit fungos and run round and 
then Callahan asks Scott and Russell and I to warm up 
easy and pitch a few to the batters. s warm and I felt 
pretty good so I warmed up pretty good. Scott pitched to 
them first and kept laying them right over with 
them. 


twa 


nothing or 
I don’t believe a man gets any batting practice that 
fter I lobbed a few over I cut loose 


way. Sol wentinanda 
my fast one. Lord was to bat and he ducked out of the 
way and then throwed his bat to the bench. Calla 


says What's the matter Harry? 
up my life He 
Johnson's July stuff. 

Well Al I them think I 
before I get through with them. But Callahan come out to 
me and says What are you trying to do kill somebody? He 
says Save your smoke because you're going to need it later 
on. He says Go easy with the boys at first or I won't have 
no batters. But he was laughing and I guess he was 
pleased to see the stuff I had. 

There is a dance in the hotel tonight 


ha 
Lord says I cay oa to pre 
} 
i 


insurance. says | ain't ready for Wa ter 





1 make am Walter Johnson 





and I am up 


in my room writing this in my underwear while i get my 

















suit pressed. I got it all mussed ip out here. I 
don't know and he 
says Wear your baseball shoes and if any of the girls gets 
fresh with you spike them. 

Write and tell me all t 


coming 

what shoes to wear. I asked Gleasor 
: . 

I guess he was kidding me. 

news about home. 


Yours truly, JACK. 


he 


lifornia, 


Marc h 7. 


ae at: I showed them something out there today 
Al. We had a game between two teams. One team was 
made up of most of the regulars 


of recruts. 


Paso RoBLgs, ( 





i the other was made up 
nd shut 


d that was a 





I pitched three innings for the recruts ¢ 
the old birds out. I held them to one hit a: 
ground ball that t shortsto} 
ate up. I struck Col 
ters in the bunch. 
but showed them a few 





ie recrut Johnsor to of 


ought 
is one of the best bat 
all most of the 


they missed them a 


is out and he 
I used my fast |! while 


spitters and 


foot. I guess I must of got Walsh's goat with my spitter 
because him and I walked back to the hotel together and 
he talked like he was kind of jealous. He says You will 
have to learn to cover up your spitter. He says I could 
stand a mile away and tell when you was going to throw it. 





He says Some of these days I will learn you 
up. I guess Al I know how to cover 
Walsh learning me. 
l alway $ 
with 
Allen the young lefthander I told you al 
for him because he never s iys a word, 
K 
You looked like a cow. 
bur 


n say anything he wants to. I let 


how to cover 





without 


sit at the same table in the dining room along 
Fournier and 
I feel 
Tonight at supper 


Gleason and Collins 





out. Sorry 


Bodie says How did I look id? Gleason says Just 


oda 


like you always do in the 





Gleason seems to have the whol ch seared of him and 
they let 
but I ain’t 


some fast! 








him kid me to 





scared of him. Collins then says to me You got 


all there boy. I says I was not as fast today as I 
He says Well then I don’t want to hit 


Then 


am when I am right. 
Gleason Says to 


Don't 


this leag 


against you when you are right. 
Collins Cut stuff Ther 
ells you boy If the pitcl 


faster than you I would still be playing ball and 


that 


believe what het 


out, to 


me 


ers 1n ue 


weren't no 





I would be the best hitter ne ountry 

After supper Gleason went out on the porch with me. 
He says Boy you have got a little stuff but you have got a 
lot to le He says You field your position like a wash- 
woman and you do hold the runners up. He says When 
(nase was on second base tod he got such a lead on you 
that the little cat ildn't of shot him out at third with 
a rifle. Il says all tho t I fielded n position all 





right in the Central League. ik you 


‘entral Le ugue 


do it all right you better go back to the ¢ 
where you are appresiated. | s You can't send ms 
back there because you < ot get waiver He says 


Who would claim you? I says St 
New York. 


’ , . 
You know | what Smith told me this winter Gleasor 
says Well if you re not willing to learn St. Louis and Boston 


and New York 


time you pitch 
Then | 


bases. 


to go to the f 


morning and he would 
I don’t think he 


promised | wouk 
The re 1s 


here 


the 


who 


other 


too} 


night but | 


skirts alone. 


dresser and she wants my pi 


You 


a li 


cal ay 
agains 
re gu r 
} ¢ 
eid W t 

i¢ W 

tt } ’ 
Lli¢ io 


Ne) | 


to all the boy Ss. 


aA Sriine 


1 15 





- 
reai 


am going 





ind Une 

‘ stea 

, d me 

me met r 
not} bait 

ve m™ g i 

hin 

Kid in the hots 

ne at the danc 

Lo leave 
lely and a swe 


le 


ture. Regard 


1d JACK 


P.S. The boys thought they would b« 
smart tonight and put something over 
me \ boy rought me a telegram and 
opened it and it said You are sold to Jac 
} the Cotton States League For 
minute they had me going but then I| ha 
pened to think that Jackson is in Michiga 
and there’s no Cotton States League rour 


there, 


D 


before this reac! 


to go to Frisco with the first team. 


Paso ROBLEs, 


JAR 


doubt read the 


FRIEND 


gor 


practice games up the 


while the second club } 


Poor Allen had to go with t 


€ 


par 
the 


would | 


re 


i 
} 
i 


of tl 


ist 
] 


tor ight. 


e te 





so it 


ike my 


's two oth 





iL 


California, 


about two 





I have been picked 





re Weer 
lays in Los Angel 
he seco it 
ver recr th our 
am but n rst « 
looks | good. I} 
st w he tr t l We 
rst team’s address so y« 


You got the 





where to send my mail. Callahan goes with us a 
goes with the second club, Him and I have got 
good pals and I wi he Was going With us eve 
let me eat like I want to. He told me tl 
remember all he | i learned me and to keer ) 
He didn’t learn me nothing I didn’t know bef 
him think so 
The little blonde don’t like to see me leave here 
in Detroit and I may see her whe I go there. St 
to write but I guess I better not give her ¢€ ( 
Well Al I will writ OU a 1ONng it ‘ ym Fr 
Your 
OAKLAND, ¢ M 
PF emma pot tagg Mesy e gave me ple 
here allright. I ve pitched r time 
went over five 4 ( lw Ke wi i) 
times and agair Frisco two tir do 
have bee scored off 1 he i ug 
one but Bodie misjuged a easy t Fr 



































There is a Littie Blonde Kid Here Who Took a Shine to Me 






Yes | 





got more stuf I 

Says UI course ri t 
up like that with ¢ ‘ 
your watch and ct i 
can’t get on base when |] 

He says That’s right 

cisco Bay is mad gr 
walks away from me 


He | 


awill 
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I Was Kind 


of Choked Up 


I ) e live ft A] We went all 
‘ A ind the Barbers’ Coast soe lots ‘ 
( vas all painte iup he ive beer 
the call steam bee l had a few g 34 
me log A glass of it Terre Haute beer would 
gon right \ 
We leave here for Los Angel s few da; 
\ ‘ ju Irom there rhis is some cou Ala 
e to pia) ball round here Your Pa 
P.S I got a letter from the tle t le and | 
I got swer it 
I ANGELES, Califo M 
F IEND AL: Only four more days of su ( 
1 then we start back Ea We got ex 
Yuma and EF! Paso, Texas, and O t ( 
ve stop over in St. Joe, Missouri, for threes i 
gt me .ou ‘ Al we ope he sea ( 
and ) “ Chi no more tl i rt 
We there \p eighteer Ll, 
ious all right against Det | 
‘ ive mu i e bo ome up i 


| he , \ 
( io i i 
{ | 
pet i At i 
' 4 
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I will try to write you from Yuma, Texas, but we don’t 
stay there only a day and I may nct have time for a long 
letter Yours truly, JACK. 


Yuma, Arizona, April 1. 
DE AR OLD AL: Just a line to let you know we are on 
our way back East. This place is in Arizona and it 

ure is sandy. They haven’t got no regular ball club here 
ind we play a pick-up team this afternoon. Callahan told 
me I would have to work. He says I am using you because 
we want to get through early and I know you can beat 
That is the first time he has said anything like 
that and I guess he is wiseing up that I got the goods. 

We wus talking about the Athaletics this morning and 
allahan says None of you fellows pitch right to Baker. 

was talking to Lord and Scott afterward and I says to 
Scott How do you pitch to Baker? He says I use my fade- 
I says How do you throw it? He says Just like you 
I says Why do you call 
He says Because when I throw it to 
Baker it fades away over the fence. 

This place is full of Indians and I wish you could see 
them Al. They don’t look nothing like the Indians we 
seen in that show last summer. Your old pal, Jack. 


them quick. 


away 
throw a fast ba!l to anybody else. 
it a fadeaway then? 


OKLAHOMA City, April 4. 
} ee. END AL: Coming out of Amarillo last night I and 
Lord and Weaver was sitting at a table in the dining 


K 


4 


car with a old lady. None of us were talking to her but she 
looked me over pretty careful and seemed to kind of like 
my looks. Finally she says Are you boys with some foot 
ball Lord nor Weaver didn’t 
thought it was up to me and I says No ma‘am this is the 
Chicago White Sox Ball Club. She says I knew you were 
athaletes. I says Yes I guess you could spot us for atha- 
She says Yes indeed and specially you. You cer- 
tainly look healthy. I says You ought to see me stripped. 
1 didn’t see nothing funny about that but I thought Lord 
nd Weaver would die laughing. Lord had to get up and 
eave the table and he told everybody what I said. 

All the boys wanted me to play poker on the way here 
but I told them I didn't feel good. 
when I am ahead Al. Callahan and I sat down to break 
fast all alone this He says Boy why don’t you 

to work? I says What do you mean? Ain’t I work- 
ing? He says You ain’t improving none. You have got 
the stuff to make a good pitcher but you don’t go after 
bunts and you don’t cover first base and you don’t watch 
the baserunners. He made me kind of sore talking that 
way and I says Oh I guess I can get along all right. 

He says Well I am going to put it up to you. Il am going 
to start you over in St. Joe day after tomorrow and I want 


club? say nothing so I 


letes. 


} 


I know enough to quit 


morning. 


you toshow me something. I want you to cut loose with all 
you've got and I want you to get round the infield a little 
and show them you aren't tied in that box. I says Oh I can 
field my } He says Well you better 
want to or I will have to ship you back to the sticks. Then 
he got up and left le didn’t scare me none Al. They 
ship me to no sticks after the way I showed on this 


ition if I want to. 


won't 


trip andevenif they 


did they couldn’t get no waivers on me. 

Some of the boys have begun to call me Four Sevens but 

it don’t bother me none. Yours truly, Jack. 

St. Jog, Missouri, April 7. 

| pei VD AL: It rained yesterday so I worked today 
instead and St. Joe done well to get three hits. They 

couldn't of scored if we had played all week. I give a 

couple of but I 

catched a guy flatfooted off 

of first | 


passes 


ase and I come up 
with a couple of bunts and 
out. When 
the game was over Callahan 
ays That's the way I like to 
y ou look ed 


than you 
trip 


throwed gu 


ee you work 
better today 
looked on the whole 
Just once you wound up with 

man on but otherwise 
you was all O. K 
my job is cinched Al and I 
lave to go to New 
York or St I would 


rather be in Chi anyway be- 


Sol guess 


won't 
Louis 
cause It 18 near nome, I 
tcare though if they 
Detroit. I 
bear from Violet right along 


wouldn’ 
traded me to 
and she says she can’t hardly 
wait till I come to Detroit. 
She says she is strong for the 


Tigers but she will pull for 


me when | work 


She 


igainst 
them is nuts over me 
ind I guess she has saw lots 
of guys to, 

| stil ; 

I sent her a stickpin from 
Oklahoma City but I can’t 





spend no more dough on her till after our first payday the 
fifteenth of the month. I had thirty bucks on me when I 
left home and I only got about ten left including the five 
spot I won in the poker game. I have to tip the waiters 
about thirty cents a day and I seen about twenty picture 
shows on the coast besides getting my cloths pressed a 
couple of times. 

We leave here tomorrow night and arrive in Chi the next 
morning. The second club joins us there and then that 
night we go to Cleveland to open up. I asked one of the 
reporters if he knowed who was going to pitch the opening 
game and he says it would be Scott or Walsh but I guess he 
don’t know much about it. 

These reporters travel all round the country with the 
team all season and send in telegrams about the game every 
night. I ain’t seen no Chi papers so I don’t know what 
they been saying about me. But I should worry eh Al? 
Some of them are pretty nice fellows and some of them got 
the swell head. They hang round with the old fellows and 
play poker most of the time. 

Will write you from Cleveland. You will see in the paper 
if I pitch the opening game. Your old pal, Jack. 

CLEVELAND, Ohio, April 10. 

( LD FRIEND AL: Well Al we are all set to open the 

season this afternoon. I have just ate breakfast and I 
am sitting in the lobby of the hotel. I eat at a little lunch 
counter about a block from here and I saved seventy cents 
on breakfast. You see Al they give us a dollar a meal and 
if we don’t want to spend that much all right. Our rooms 
at the hotel are paid for. 

The Cleveland papers says Walsh or Scott will work for 
us this afternoon. I asked Callahan if there was any 
chance of me getting into the first game and he says I hope 
not. I don’t know what he meant but he may surprise 
these reporters and let me pitch. I will beat them Al. 
Lajoie and Jackson is supposed to be great batters but the 
bigger they are the harder they fall. 

The second team joined us yesterday in Chi and we 
practiced a little. Poor Allen was left in Chi last night 
with four others of the recrut pitchers. Looks pretty good 
for meeh Al? I only seen Gleason for a few minutes on the 
train last night. He says, Well you ain’t took off much 
weight. You're hog fat. I says Oh I ain’t fat. I didn’t 
need to take off no weight. He says One good thing about 
it the club don’t have to engage no birth for you because 
you spend all your time in the dining car. We kidded along 
like that a while and then the trainer rubbed my arm and I 
to bed. Well Al I just got time to have my suit 
pressed before noon. Yours truly, JACK. 


went 


CLEVELAND, Ohio, April 11. 

| pose metyes 4L: Well Al I suppose you know by this time 

that I did not pitch and that we got licked. Scott was 
in there and he didn’t have nothing. When they had us 
beat four to one in the eight inning Callahan told me to go 
out and warm up and he put a batter in for Scott in our 
ninth. But Cleveland didn’t have to play their ninth so I 
got no chance to work. But it looks like he means to start 
me in one of the games here. We got three more to play. 
Maybe I will pitch this afternoon. I got a postcard from 
Violet. She says Beat them Naps. I will give them a 
battle Al if I get a chance. 

Glad to hear you boys have fixed it up to come to Chi 
during the Detroit serious. I will ask Callahan when he is 
going to pitch me and let you know. Thanks Al for the 
papers. Your friend, JACK. 
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St. Louts, Missouri, April 15. 

RIEND AL: Well Al I guess I showed them. I only 

worked one inning but I guess them Browns is glad I 
wasn’t in there no longerthanthat. They had us beat seven 
to one in the sixth and Callahan pulls Benz out. I honestly 
felt sorry for him but he didn’t have nothing, not a thing. 
They was hitting him so hard I thought they would score a 
hundredruns. A righthander name Bumgardner was pitch- 
ing for them and he didn’t look to have nothing either but 
we ain’t got much of a batting team Al. I could hit better 
than some of them regulars. Anyway Callahan called Benz 
to the bench and sent for me. I was down in the corner 
warming up with Kuhn. I wasn’t warmed up good but 
you know I got the nerve Al and I run right out there like I 
meant business. There was a man on second and nobody 
out when I comein. I didn’t know who was up there but I 
found out afterward it was Shotten. He’s the centerfielder. 
I was cold and I walked him. Then I got warmed up good 
and I made Johnston look like a boob. I give him three 
fast balls and he let two of them go by and missed the other 
one. I would of handed him a spitter but Schalk kept 
signing for fast ones and he knows more about them batters 
than me. Anyway I whiffed Johnston. Then up come 
Williams and I tried to make him hit at a couple of bad 
ones. I was inthe hole with two balls and nothing and come 
right across the heart with my fast one. I wish you could 
of saw the hop on it. Williams hit it right straight up and 
Lord was camped under it. Then up come Pratt the best 
hitter on their club. You know what I done to him don’t 
you Al? I give him one spitter and another he didn’t 
strike at that was a ball. Then I come back with two fast 
ones and Mister Pratt was a dead baby. And you notice 
they didn’t steal no bases neither. 

In our half of the seventh inning Weaver and Schalk got 
on and I was going up there with a stick when Callahan 
calls me back and sends Easterly up. I don’t know what 
kind of managing you call that. I hit good on the training 
trip and he must of knew they had no chance to score of 
me in the innings they had left while they were liable to 
murder his other pitchers. I come back to the bench pretty 
hot and I says You’re making a mistake. He says I! 
Comiskey had wanted you to manage this team he would 
of hired you. 

Then Easterly pops out and I says Now I guess y 
sorry you didn’t let me hit. That sent him right uy 
the air and he bawled me awful. Honest Al I would of 
cracked him right in the jaw if we hadn't been right out 
where everybody could of sawus. Well hesent Cicotte in to 
finish and they didn’t score no more and we didn’t neither 

I road down in the car with Gleason. He says Boy you 
shouldn't ought to talk like that to Cal. Some day he will 
lose his temper and bust you one. 
bust me. 
me. 


I says He won't never 
I says He didn’t have no right to talk like that to 
Gleason says I suppose you think he’s going to laug! 
and smile when we lost four out of the first five games. He 
says Wait till tonight and then go up to him and let hin 
know you are sorry you sassed him. I says I didn’t sass 
him and I ain’t sorry. 

So after supper I seen Callahan sitting in the lobby and 
I went over and sit down by him. I says When are you 
going to let me work? He says I wouldn’t never let you 
work only my pitchers are all shot to pieces. Then I told 
him about you boys coming up from Bedford to watch m« 
during the Detroit serious and he says Well I will start you 
in the second game against Detroit. He says But | 
wouldn't if I hadany pitchers. He says A girl could get out 
there and pitch better than some of them have been doing 

So you see Al I am going 
to pitch on the nineteent! 





I Would of Threw Him Out a Biock But I Stubbed My Toe 


I hope you guys can be up 
there and I will show you 
something. I know I can 
beat them Tigers and I will 
have to do it even if they 
are Violet's team. 

I notice that New York 
and Boston got trimmed to- 
day so I suppose they wis! 
Comiskey would ask for 
waivers on me. No chance 
Al. Youroldpal, Jack. 

P. S.—We play eleven 
games in Chi and then go to 
Detroit. So I will see the 
little girl on the twenty- 
ninth. 

Oh you Violet! 





CHICAGO, Illinois, April 19. 
EAR OLD PAL: Well 
Al it’s just as well you 
couldn't come. They beat 
me and I am writing you 
this so as you will know the 
truth about the game and 
not get a bum steer from 
what you read in the papers. 

Continued on Page 57) 
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The Late Henry M. Flagter 


HE interview of our fathers is out of date. It 


survives across the ocean, but here we now 





get official statements and occasionally char- 





acter sketches. Public ty experts, formerly called 
press agents, have become part of the office furni 


ture of 





the big corporatio ind bank r house 


I 
being, in point of fact, no less than the new-school 


lobbyist Instead of the old gumshoeing, tort 10us lawyer or 











ex-senator getting next to the legisiators or the aldermen, 
the new lobt yist 1s a graduate of our best newspapers 
keen, resourcelul, wit! i ae icquaintance among the 
molders of public of and an i knowledge of 
the psychology of the newspaper-reading public. 

The lobbying is done with the publi with you and me. 
Secretiveness is associated with crime. Publicity means 
nonsecretiveness and, therefore, honesty. The corpora 
tion head, the Wall Street magni: ar i the president of the 
railroad nowadays do not say theirs is not the public’s 
business. They not only do not shun interviews but they 
clamor for the privilege of talking by the column 

To a great extent this new condition is responsible for 
the decay of the art of interviewing. The spontaneity of 
the oldtime talks is gone Peo e who posed for their 


written portraits now expose themst lves through carefully 
repared typewritten documents O. K.’d by their lawyers, 


, 
, 
business managers or impresarios. 

I am inclined to think the decline in the importance of 


+} te} 


e character sketch is that we have overthrown so many 


popular idols that people now are less interested in the 
leaders than in lt is an exception; and 


: , . : 
if you will think over his case carefully, without prejudice 





or prepossession, you will see how he has already begun to 
savor olf an anachronism. 
Moreover to write a ch: er sketch requires the very 


ighest order of skill and tz 





r it requires accurate obser- 
vation, knowledge of human nature, insight into the 


workings of your victim's mind, and the intuition that we 


nen should call genius il 80 many women did not possess It 
to a remarkable degree. Those same character-sketching 
qualities will insure success in medicine, banking, com- 
merce, the Stock Exchange, literature, dramatic art, the 
pulpit—or anything else 

Strictly speaking, nobody can write a real portrait of any 
living person, for sundry reasons. In the first place you 
can never know any one completely until years after his 
death. Your truthful, accurate and lifelike portrait of 
today will not be truthful and accurate tomorrow. Police 
Commissioner Roosevelt and President Roosevelt were not 


quite the same man. Certain traits persisted; some were 





i into negligible quantities. 





accentuated; others had 





. M. Harriman and Mrs. 


i anking Ses. Qa t 
ipblicitvy man has become a very nportant person, & | 
I did a character sket 


was in his eightiet 





The Flagler who ha 


difference became 








told me that Flagler said t 


The Art of the Interviewer 


permitted himself to say 
The stock of his 


thousand dollars a share; 


have made a million 


The worst thing abou 
doubtful authenticity 












as in charge of Mr. Flagler’s railroad and other interests 
1) Florida, what Flagler had told me he would not believe it. 
I had not asked Mr. Flagler about it however. He told 
ise I gave him the habit of talking. It came easy 
after he had told me the first 
some unimportant matter. 

My first interview with a famous man was when, as a 

ib reporter, | was sent to ask Richard Croker some impor- 

nt but impertinent political questions. Croker never 
talked for publication in those days—the days of his wis- 
dom, before he became a millionaire. He had his favorites 

nong the political writers of the newspapers, but none 
ever quoted him directly. 

He was the most forbidding-looking man I ever talked 
to in my life. His eyes were particularly terrifying. When 
| saw him I thought he must make use of them to exact 

bedience from his henchmen. My paper was not friendly 
o I asked him my questions without 


tell me ma incidents 


timate details of 


» him or his rule, 
entioning names, 
‘'t know nothin’ about it!” hesnapped impatiently. 


Mr. Croker 





To spare him the slight exertion involved in inducing 
me to leave his office, | voluntarily did so. I went back to 
my shop and wrote what I considered a masterpiece of 

j ircasm. I crowned it by quoting R. Croker verbatim. 
| must have thought that when the people of New York 
read what kind of grammar heused they would promptly 
wap bosses. The city editor threw away my interview. 
I think he made a mistake. It is no crime to use a 
double negative, but it would not have helped Croker. 
My respected chief told me then that nobody could 
ews. That was then. 
Even in Wall Street, where big men are not supposed 
pressible loquacity, the same 
lling debt of gratitude to the 
editors for not quoting them 


ise certain parts inter, 








to be suffering from 
big men owe ar 1] 
reporters and finance! 
erbatim. 

James R. Keene v one of those men. He was fear- 
terly independent, and talked with a frank 
sbout men and things and affairs, 
lariy when he was temporarily free from stock 





market commitme He was a highly imaginative 
man, saturnine except when he was sardonic. 
In ere, in order to explain how he could say 


to me what he did, that I not only had known him for 

irs and talked to him almost daily, but in addition 
he had a particularly friendly feeling for me because of 

hort story of mine entitled The Break in Turpentine. 
It was founded on fact and the principal character i: 
Keene thinly disguised. The 
appeared while Keene was manipulating, for J. P. 
of the freshly launched 


United Stat Steel Corporation: 


im Sharpe, as Jim 


in&w Company, the stocks 


An Instance of Keene’s Foresight 


( \N THE day William McKinley was shot in Buffalo 
I I home, when I met in front of 


was on my wa’ 
P. Morgan & Company’s offices Lincoln Markowitz, 
‘ e famous Wall Street man of the Associated Press, 
vho is respected by more big people and brags less 

other man in the United States. He 
told me his office had just received a bulletin from 
ng the president had been shot and badly 
ounded by an anarchist, and he was on his way to 
Pierpont Morgan with the news. He also, of course, 
vuld hear what J. P. had to say about it, for you must 
remember that in those days, when everybody was 
rvbody wanted to know how 





ected the steck market. 


I told Markowitz that while he went into Morgan’s 





off | would go to Keene and other big fellows, and 
let them ge to print. I found Keene alone, after a hard 
fa day r He rose when he saw me, feeling that there 
must good reason for a visit from me at such an hour. 
M terno p and he knew it. 
Wel } ed sharply. 
President McKinley has been shot!” 
“Sho he asked ‘or shot at?” 
Shot—by an anarchist; badly wounded.” 
D - 
No « | The A. P. bulletin said he was badly hurt.” 
Huh!” he tered 
The old gray fox, they called him; but to me he was a 
ater, with his distinctly feline face, tiger eves and 
| ‘ ‘ just like a cat hunting. I waited 
expre n of opinion from him; but he walked slowly 
ver to a window and stared out of it, up at the gray 
\ at do you say about it?” I asked him. 
i Keene turned and looked at me. That sardonic grin of 
, ‘¢ a sneer, came on his lips, and he said: 


what luck that Roosevelt has!” 
hat struck him was not McKinley's injury, 
Rooseve luck. He assumed that McKinley would 
: 
‘ i ad not quote that 


McKinley?” I asked. 
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“Poor McKinley! And poor us when that lunatic gets 
into the White House! Just wait! You can fight any man 
living, but you can’t fight Roosevelt’s luck. Watch him! 
I tell you, Lefévre, he will ——’’ 

He never finished what he was going to say because just 
at that point his desk telephone rang. He took up the 
receiver, listened perhaps fifteen seconds, and then he 
spoke with a rebuking sort of calmness that contrasted 
amazingly with his vehemence when speaking to me: 

“Yes; I knew all about it. It was an anarchist. But 
thank you just the same. No effect whatever!” 

It struck me at the time that the man at the other end 
some friend or sycophant—must have thought the old 
gray fox had a private wire to Buffalo to have heard the 
news so promptly. 

Keene turned to me and said: 

“Say for me that this bad news—you might say shock- 
ing occurrence— will have no effect whatever on the mar- 
ket for geod securities. The situation is sound and stocks 
are in strong hands. If he dies come and see me.” 

I left him, and on Broad Street I again met Lincoln 
Markowitz, who had just left J. Pierpont Morgan. Marko- 
witz told me that he read the few words of the bulletin to 
the Old Man—and Morgan seemed to crumple up. He was 











BY PAUL THOMPSON, NEW 


J. P. Morgan at Cowes, Engitand 


terribly shocked and his face showed it plainly. Markowitz 
asked him whether he cared to say anything—for publi- 
and Mr. Morgan looked at him with eyes 
that seemed dazed. 

“What can anybody say?” said Morgan. “It is terrible 
news. I am shocked!” 

“Do you think the financial market, Mr. Morgan, 
will sa 

“At a time like this no American thinks of the market,” 
interrupted Mr. Morgan decisively. “‘We can only pray 
the injury may prove less serious than your bulletin makes 
me fear. Shocking! Shocking!” 

Later on that evening the firm gave out an official 
reassuring statement. 

I saw Keene in his office on the day the news came that 
President Roosevelt had decided to interfere and would 
compel the striking anthracite coalminers and the operators 
to arbitrate. I may add that the usual rumors about the 
strike being financed by a Wall Street bear clique had 
circulated for days, and Keene was credited with having 
a hand in it. 

“What do you think of the president’s move?” 
Keene. 

“What did I tell you the day McKinley was shot? 
Didn't I say to look out for that man?” 


cation of course 


I asked 
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I began to suspect that Roosevelt's action interfe 


some stock-market plans of Mr. James R. Keene. I said 
Well, I’ve got to get some coal or freeze to death. You 
rich fellows x 
He interrupted me and said very slowly and impressively 


| 
S 


‘Listen, Lefévre! This is the beginning of an era in thi 
country. That man will run for president and win; and I 
won’t be bound by McKinley's policies forever. When he 
cuts loose I'd like to be short a million shares of stock!” 

This, you must remember, was in 1902, some years 
before Theodore Roosevelt became the terror of the Wall 
Street bulls. The old gray fox was the first man to fore- 
see the amazing revolution that was coming, engendered 
principally by the attitude of the executive of the United 
States toward big business. 

I wrote a character sketch of John W. Gates 
magazine at a time when all Wall Street was down o1 
the Western plunger. The virtuous attitude on the part 
the self-styled conservative element so irritated me by 
pharisaism that I decided to write not exactly an encomi 
astic sketch, but one showing the most interesting side 
Gates. 





34 


The gambler in him was always overemphasized | 
people who did not know him very well; but even then he 
was a tremendously picturesque character—a purely 
American type of hustler, amazingly active, imperturb 
ably optimistic even when things were going against 

him, highly imaginative, exceedingly quick gaited me 
tally, with a marvelous faculty for seeing only his side of 
a case—and that side always right, or at least defensible. 


Plain Talk to Mr. Gates 


I SUSPECT that Gates was impressed by two thing 
first, that my 

fairly attack him; 
it never asked for a tip on the stock market or for 


other favor. 


article di 


not overpraise him OF | 


nd second, that the man who wr: 





Some time after my article was published came 
famous Louisville & Nashville coup. 

The Street was dumfounded one day by 
nouncement that the bunch of wild Westerners heads 
by John W. Gates had secured the control of Li 
ville & Nashville. This was made the basis of all n er 
of prophecies of looting and disaster. Then came 
news that J. P. Morgan & Company had detert 
save the situation by taking the road off Gates’ } 

Negotiations were pending when I went to see Gate 
I wished to do a short stor: 


deal, with Gates, thinly disguised, as the princi; 


the 





fictior } 
tagonist. Remembering how I had done him a friend 
turn at a time when he needed it I went to see John W 
Gates at his son’s office. Charlie Gates was still pla 

i stockbroker in New York. 

I told John W. what I wished and explained t 


the story would be fiction and no ni 





at | eing 


tioned but I wanted to write a fairly accurate histor 
of the deal—of the mechanics of it, as it were. I did 
not doubt that he would talk, because he did not hat 
ually hide his light under a bushel and because he owe 
it to me to talk frankly. 


rise he replied, w 





To my ith an utterly unch: 








teristic attempt at pompous dignity, that it was out of 
the question. The th gy was too ind, moreover 
there were many important negotiati pending —and 
it would not do at all! 

“Enough!” I said. “I understand now why decent 


people don't want to associate with vou. You dor 
’ . . . 
seem to realize when it is absurd to put on alrs, or wit 


whom. I did somet} 


for you that made suspiciou 





people for months as} 





y to you 


hy I was so friend 


and the first char ou have to return the favor 
do the peacock act lor my benefit!’ 
Charlie Gates was standing by. He had assured m« 


that of course his father would tell me the whole ‘stor 
He chimed in: 
“Yes, father. : 
that so many people talked about. You liked it very much 
at the time. T 
a magazine 
John W. cut his son short by sayi 
rather condescendingly: 
“T won't say a we 
do for him 


I have always felt it to be a sacred duty 


Lefévre wrote that article about 


This isn’t a newspaper story, you know, t 





g to me, as I thought 





Is any thir g else I 


to speak ver 
plainly to people who take themseives too seriously or the 
millions too respectfully. 

“There is only one other thing you can do for me, M 
Gates,” I told hin 

“And what is that?” he asked. 

“Go to hie d, without any temper. 


He was a full-blooded, stout man with a short necl 





and I thought he would have a stroke; so when I spoke 
again it was calmly: 

“When I did you a good turn Morgan’s people had no 
use forme. Now they are jollying you and you have faller 
for it; but you wait until they get you to do what they 


want.” 





ore a 
































Charlie Gates, who was a big boy with a mania for being 
1 good fellow with everybody that kept him a big boy to 
the day of his death, loved his father devotedly, and at the 
same time felt I had not been fairly treated. He looked 
so uncomfortable that as I walked out I said to him: 

“Charlie, you tell your father that on account of my 
friendship for you I afterward said he needn't go to hell.” 

It happened as I told Gates. I have always felt the 
neident had great fictional value. Ir telling it I find it 
necessary to go bat k to the boom days of 1899 and 1900. 

John W. Gates was one of the pioneer trustlet makers. 
The success of the Federal Steel Company under the 
market leadership of Roswell P. Flower made Gates turn 
his attention to the most profitable of all industries, which 
vas consolidating industries. The Illinois Steel Company, 
with which hehad beenidentified, went intothe Federal Steel, 
and he sold out at a large profit. He went back into busi- 
ness by combining several mills into the first American 
Steel and Wire Company. It was such a big success in the 
stock market that the second and larger American Steel 
and Wire Company was formed. 

Gates’ principal interest was not in the manufacturing 
end but in the stock-market part of it, and he made millions 
almost overnight by astounding maneuvers. The more 
millions he made, theless respect he had for millions—or for 
the ways of increasing their number. Pool agreements by 
gentlemen were broken without even going to the trouble 
of apologizing, dividend declarations were juggled and 
all manner of raw manipulative methods were em- 
ployed. Accusations and counter-accusations were made 
by Gates and his bankers, and Wall Street heard one 


of the fights described as follows: 











‘limbed on a ce ntipede’s back 

d with ghoulish glee: 

this poisonous son-of-a-gun — 
980 





puncture me! 


The name of John W. Gates became more or less asso- 
ciated in the public mind with reckless stock-market 
plunging. In 1901 J. P. Morgan organized the “ hydrant- 
headed monster ’’—the United States Steel Corporation. 
Gates helped to m: possible the successful formation 
and flotation of the Steel Trust, but Mr. Morgan, in the 
end, decided that Gates’ reputation was too raw, and 
bluntly told the Westerner he would not be one of the 
directors of the new colossus of corporations. Having 
himself plunged so stupendously that all other deeds of 
high finance and capital-watering were trifling pikers’ 
efforts by contrast Mr. Morgan wisely decided to keep 
other plungers out of his conservative consolidation. 














The Effect of Mr. Morgan's Decision 


N' )BODY will accuse John W. Gates of having been 
i of the modest violet type. Nevertheless the snub 
was too open and direct, and it hurt. It officially kept 
him out of the respectable element in Wall Street—an 
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Left to Right — James R. Keene, Trainer Rowe, Jockey Notter 
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element that included all his erstwhile companions 
and his most intimate fellow buccaneers 

And the worst of it was Gates realized how he had 
been used in the beginning and resented the later 
double-crossing all the more, especi ally since all his 
millions—at that time he was accused of being at least 
thirty million dollars ahead of the game—could not 
enable him to get even with J. Pierpont Morgan, that 
ostracizer of plungers and himself too great a plunger 
to be ostracized in return! 

Gates never forgot it and, though he trailed with the 
rest and they say he doubled his fortune in the spring 
of 1901, he had his turn. 

That was the frame of mind at the time of the Louis 
ville & Nashville coup, whereby the Goths from the 
West rudely disturbed the tranquillity of the old oli 
garchy. Mr. Belmont had inherited the financial mat 
agement of the Louisville and consequently slept 
soundly in power. The Gates bunch thought they 
would make a bull move in the sacred stock. 

To these men, enriched beyond their wildest dreams 
by the steel boom, pennies and dollars looked exactly 








alike—that is, both were round and flat, like poker 
chips, and made for the same purpose. When they 
thought well of a stock—and even when they did not 
think at all, but imagined the public would come into 
the pot—they plunged joyously; bought by tens of 
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John D. Rockefelier and His Son 


thousands with a recklessness that savored so mucl 
of utter confidence that they found followers. ¢ ourage, 
like cowardice, is contagious. 

And so the Goths blithely bid up the price of Louis- 
ville and accumulated some vanloads of certificates. 
To give themselves a much-needed outward semblance 
of business men they gravely asserted that the divi 
dend rate would be increased! And when a director 
of the Louisville permitted himself the stupidity of 
telling the truth, and declared that the directors had 
not the slightest intention of recommending an in 
creased dividend, the Goths good-humoredly retorted 
that if the dividend rate was not raised it ought to be; 
and to prove it they bought more stock! The price 
naturally went up and then they naturally said the 
price was going higher. 

Just about that time the directors of Louisville & 
Nashville decided to approve an issue of new stock. 
I think it was something like fifty thousand shares. 
The polished Eastern bankers saw a splendid oppor- 
tunity to utilize the rude Western barbar 
were buying Louisville stock without regard to price 
The Easterners, therefore, astutely sold some large 
wads to the Goths, thinking that when the treasury 
stock came on the market the price would break. 

The Goths would thus make amends for their bad 
manners by enabling the insiders to get a very good 
price for that treasury stock. It made the insiders 





lans, who 
‘ 











































































Norman B. Ream ‘Left’, Judge Gary ‘Right 


technically short, for the treasury stock was not good 
delivery on the Stock Exchange. No danger was appre 
hended and no sympathy was expressed for the Chica 
goans, who would drop a million or two as punishment 
for daring to bull a stock the market destinies of which 
had been controlled and safeguarded byt ») generations 
of Belmonts. 


The Louisville & Nashville Coup 





NHE Goths saw no reason to discontinue their plunges. 
When they heard about the treasury sto they 
thought the Easterners were rudely stacking the card 
on big-hearted, good-natured Western gentlemen who 
after putting up the price of Louisville & Nashville 
stock to the highest level in years, were really entitled 
to praise and gratitude for their efforts instead of such 
unfair practices, 

Just then it occurred to some phlegmatic member of 
the bunch to ascertain how much Louisville & Nashville 
stock had been accumulated; and, to their surprise, they 
discovered they had picked so much stock that the mar 


keting of it ata profit became a problem. They also saw 


that by putting up a few n more they ild 
t 1ally get control of the company by ow! g the majorit 
of the stock. These men always plunged when in doubt, 


and their audacity time and again prevented the 
defeats from becoming disastrous routs. They now 
plunged again and became the owners of the majorit 
of the stock of the great Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
To all intents and purposes the stock wa yrnered, for the 


inside Street interest was large 





The bunch the reupor gleef lly announced thé ict t it 
the financial parianhs and stock gamblers had 
They had turned respectablk They had become rail 
magnates. They would do the right thing and put uy 
price of Louisville & Nashville stock to where be 
as a sterling investment and conservative stoch As! 


inside shorts, if people as far west as Ho 
the trouble to listen at two-fourteen P. M. the ould | r 
something—not explosions, no; but sque 
aristocratic shorts in the Ea 
The Street had not yet recovered from the Blue TI 
day panic precipitated by the Northern P 
Every time it heard of a corner its ner 
ten thousand tons of dynamite had gone off. Wh« er 


W 


ll Street always sells 


a 

To talk—as Gates and his pals did—of rur gar 
road like the Louisville & Nashville was « ig 
bull market. To mention, in addit the 
to precipitate a panic. Thereupon, when the Lou e & 
Nashville bankers began to howl J. | Morga aw ( 
pany, as self-appointed managers of the financial de 


ol the Street, sought to interfere 
Do you still remember that Gates had been ki 


the United States Steel directorate by J. Pierpont M 






himself, because Gates was not good enough for 





Continued on Page 40 
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N A MON DAY evening 

in the spring, a few 

weeks prior to Wall 
Street’s famous landslide 
the break in Rumelly com- 
the at Mrs. 
Pegram’s West Sideboarding 
house had chicken for their 
dinner. Ordinarily, as every 
Monday was a washday, the 
usual menu for the occasion 
was corned beef and cab- 
bage—a rule, they knew, to 
which there was but one ex- 
ception. Consequently, the 
news of the chicken having 
spread, no one was in the 
least astonished when pres- 
ently the door opened, and 
Lena, the waitress, ushered 
in a stranger. 

The gentleman was a 
youngish person— say, 
thirty-five or so— with an 
easy, agreeable manner and 
an ingratiating smile. His 
attire, too, was distinctive, 
comprising a suit of gunciub 
checks, such as good adver- 
tisers term individual, a 
striped silk shirt, and a pair 


ol patent leather shoes with 


mon guests 


Oe 
' YS- ‘al 
A 


fancy tan-colored tops. 

Having pulled out his chair, the newcomer bowed first to 
the lady at the head of the table, then to the gentleman 
at the foot. These were respectively Miss Kress, the back- 
parlor boarder, and Mr. Bugle, who occupied Mrs. Pegram’s 
second-story front. 

Miss Kress, who was a tall, amply molded young woman, 
garbed in a very good near-Poiret minaret, was the head 
feather buyer at Bomberg’s, in the Avenue. Recognizing 
the bow with a slight inclination of her head, she then 
resumed her chicken, her little finger nicely stiffened as she 
raised the next forkful to her lips. Mr. Bugle, however, 
howed less aplomb. He was a hardware salesman over 
in Fourth Avenue, though he, indeed, dressed well enough 
for an uptown department store; and having received the 
newcomer’s bow he started— then in embarrassment stared. 
A moment later he was heard to resume his soup. 

Meantime the gentleman had seated himself and, un- 
wrapping his napkin, was smiling frankly at the girl at Mr. 
Bugle’s right— Miss Nellis, the pretty occupant of Mrs. 
Pegram’s third-floor back. She was a stenographer for an 
uptown publishing firm, and was supposed to be engaged 
to Mr. Dawnley, the young law clerk at her right; in fact 
Mr. Dawnley, having observed the stranger’s smile, was 
now frowning slightly. 

At once dropping her eyes, Miss Nellis colored faintly 
when the having glanced idly at the indignant 
law clerk, helped himself to bread. 

The incident seemed not to have escaped the diner at 
his left. This was Mr. Griggs, a short, square, middle-aged 
person, with a prominent nose and an equally salient jaw. 
He was in the book and stationery trade in Pearl Street, 
near Wall. Having briefly eyed the newcomer, with a 
broad scowl, he 1 


stranger, 


turned his attention to his dinner 
plate, which he had emptied of everything but a corporal’s 


now 


file of green peas and the wingbone of a chicken. The peas 
he had pursued with his fork to the poor shelter of the 
chicken bone, and he was just about to prong them when 
the stranger nudged his elbow, at the same time speaking. 

‘Pass the butter, old top!” 

The nudge naturally disturbed Mr. Griggs’ aim, which 
was probably the reason why again he scowled. 

“Huh?” he grunted, his tone short, and then he passed 
butter, his manner deliberate. “‘Say,”’ he inquired 
curiously, “I’ve seen you before, haven't I?” 

The diners suddenly had become silenced. 


he said. 


tne 


It was as if 
all instinctively realized that some conflict was in the air; 
they 
“Seen who?” the stranger murmured idly. “Me?” 
“Yes,” returned Mr. Griggs; “I know you, don’t 1?” 
Smiling faintly the newcomer again glanced about him. 
*‘No,” he said: and instantly a gasp ran round the table. 
The snub was unmistakable. Coloring hotly Mr. Griggs 
for a moment seemed about to reply. Then, as a titter 
he grimly pressed his lips together and, pushing 
air, rose. An instant afterward the dining-rcom 
door slammed as Mr. Griggs departed. 
At once the others, in relief, broke into lively conversa- 
tion. In this the stranger joined, his easy, agreeable man- 
now evident to them all. Even Mr. Dawnley, the law 


and uneasil) waited. 


sounded 


back his che 


ner 
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He Began to Taik About Several Friends, All of Whom Owned Motor 


clerk, spruced up presently, admitting consciously that 
prejudice had misled him in his first impressions, Then, 
during a pause in the conversation, the newcomer found 
the opportunity to introduce himself to them all. It came 
when Mr. Piggott, the piano salesman, at his right asked 
interestedly: 

“Say, neighbor, what line are you in, if you don’t mind 
saying?” 

The stranger did not mind in the least. 

“Me? Oh, I’m in Wall Street,” he answered idly. 

In Wall Street! It was the first time in its history that 
Mrs. Pegram’s board had been graced by any one so 
obviously important; and instantly an air of awed atten- 
tion dawned on all faces. The gentleman, however, at 
once set them at their ease. Changing the topic, he began 
to talk about several friends of his in the financial district, 
all of whom owned motor cars, and one who owned a yacht. 
Ere long they sat enthralled. 

Late that evening, as Mr. Griggs, still grunting, sat turn- 
ing the pages of his evening newspaper, a window was 
opened and he heard from below the voice of a talking 
machine grinding out the measures of Too Much Mustard! 
The noise grew. Unable finally to stand it any longer, Mr. 
Griggs put on his hat and coat and stamped his way down- 
stairs. Mr. Bugle, fanning himself, was leaning against 
the newel post. 

“What's up?” inquired Mr. Griggs. 

With an eloquent thumb Mr. Bugle indicated the parlor. 

“It's Mr. Wigler—the new gentleman,” he beamed. 
“He's just taught us all the grapevine, and now he’s show- 
ing Miss Kress and Susie Nellis how to do the kitchen 
sink.”” Here the hardware clerk nodded sagely. 
he’s some swell—Mr. Wigler is! He's in Wall Street, you 
know!” 

Mr. Griggs started slightly. 

“Did you say Wall Street?” he inquired; and when Mr. 
Bugle nodded Mr. Griggs emitted a sudden, emphatic 
grunt. “I knew I wasn’t mistaken!” he exclaimed. “‘The 
minute I saw that fellow I was sure I'd seen him before! 
He hangs out in Rooker, Burke & Company’s New Street 
margin shop!" Then Mr. Griggs gazed at Mr. Bugle, his 
smile sardonic. “ Well,’’ he drawled, “* Wall Street's pretty 
hard up, of course; but I guess you needn’t worry. When 
that stock tout finds out what a lot of pikers you all are 
he'll drop you like a hot pctato!” 

“What say?” inquired Mr. Bugle, bewildered. 

“‘I said he was a damned grasshopper!” was Mr. Griggs’ 
ambiguous reply; and opening the street door he let him- 
self out. then slammed the door behind him. 

A little astonished, Mr. Bugle returned to the parlor. 
In there it was still all life, all animation. Mr. Wigler, 
having performed the kitchen sink, now was doing the 
Castle with Susie Nellis, while Mr. Dawnley, his face shin- 
ing from exertion, kept on winding the talking machine. 


may, 


The fortnight, that followed at Mrs. Pegram’s boarding 
house is one that her guests are likely never to forget. 
Events as astonishing as they were mysterious filled it; 
and not the least of these was the fact that each and every 
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of the Mr 
Griggs excepted, seemed to 
have flung either himself or 
herself into one continuous 
round of pleasure, such as 
none of them ever 
had known. 
Frivolity, in fact, was the 
last thing one would have 
expected to find among them 
for heretofore all, 
exception, had shown them 


one boarders, 


before 


without 


selves to be as decorous as 
they were thrifty. Miss 
Kress, the lady buyer, for 
example, was known to be 
saving every cent she could 
in order to open a bonnet 
shop up in the Bronx; and 
then, there were Mr. 
Bugle, the hardware clerk, 
and Mr. Piggott, the piano 
salesman. Mr. Bugle had his 
eye 
electrical establishment over 
in Third Avenue, while Mr 
Piggott aimed shortly to buy 
an interest Harler 


musi 


too, 


on a bellhanging and 


in a 
¢c store, 

Not one of these had ever 
before shown the least incli 
nation to tread the primrose 
path; and as for Mr. Dawnley 
and Susie Nellis, they had been doing their utn 
by a thousand dollars. When they had that 
understood they meant to marry, then go to housekeeping 
Now, however, like the others, they too had begun to tri 


Cars 


t 


10st to lay 


amount it was 


from the blossom of one sweet amusement to another— it 
was a movie one night, then a vaudeville show the next 
Presently, with three or four of the more hilarious, th« \ 


began to take in the Broadway cabarets and trotteries 


and the mornings after were regularly late at breakfast 
“I’m dummed!” vowed Mrs. Pegram 

‘I wisht I knew 

All along it ain’t only one thing, but it’s 

another. The place is regularly on the blin} 

The occasion was Sunday morning. Ha 

just struck; and, though breakfast was supy 

ended at least an hour before, Miss Kress sat at her place 

gulping down a cup of clear coffee, very 

A little pale, a little hollow ur 

had begun to stare iinly at 


ball set before her, 


with old-fashioned 


what'd got int is house! 


directness. 


getting to be 


had 


osed to have 


MAST ter 


trong 
s 
strong. 


uncert: the u 


spoke z 
] 


when Mrs. Pegram 
““Where’s Susie Nellis?” 
Suddenly averting her eyes from the 

superb gesture Miss Kress thrust it aw 
“In bed,” she answered. 


she demande 
fishball, with a 
ay from her. 

“Well, my stars!” said Mrs. Pegram, with no furt 
preface. “If she expec’s any breakfast she'd 
and get down! I'm just about sick of 
breakfasts for their Sunday dinner!”’ 

“She don’t wish any breakfast,” Miss Kress wearil) 
returned. “I ast her and she said she'd rather die.” 

For a moment Mrs. Pegram stared—a look as unaffected 
as it was hopeless. Mr. Griggs had just entered, having 
come down to get some breadcrumbs for his pet goldfist 
and as Mrs. Pegram crumbed the table for him she cor 
tinued to voice her feelings. In the midst of this Miss 
Kress was seen suddenly to thrust back her chair, her 
manner one of stately annoyance. 

“F’r heaven’s sake!” she inquired simply. “Are you 
going to keep on forever setting up a roar just because one 
or two of us gets down late on Sunday mawning?” 

“And coming in at two G. M. 
Mrs. Pegram morosely. 

At once Miss Kress rose, proud resentment in her air 
and never before had she so closely resembled Juno as now, 
when, with a regal movement, she stood up in her almost 
Poiret. 

“Well, thank the Lawd!" she murmured piously. “It 
won't be long now before a few of us will be able to have 
some comfort in the home!” 

There was a pause. Mr. Griggs pricked up his ears. As 
for Mrs. Pegram, after staring momentarily she gave vent 
to a startled 

“Huh?” 

“Oh, nothing!” Miss Kress returned; her air vague 
and throwing back her shoulders she did a slow and statel; 
Castle to the door, then disappeared. 

As the door closed Mr. Griggs turned inquiringly to Mrs. 
Pegram. 


her 
better get uy 


serving people's 


don’t forget !”” mentioned 
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“Comfort in the home!” he echoed curiously. “Say, Mr. Dawnley had spread out the center 
what's eating the perfect thirty-eight?” table; and as the law clerk saw Mr. Grig 
“Don’t ast me,”” Mrs. Pegram answered tiredly. “Was his face wreathed itself in smiles. 


I to try putting a name to all that’s going on in this house, “Hello!”’ he exclaimed Come or ! 





















































they’d have me hickory in a week!’’ Then she turned to “What's the quired Mr. Grigg 
him abruptly, her hands outstretched—in one the saucer “You're not br yut any he urtners, are 
of bread crumbs, in the other the crumb brush. “Say, you? Or open im palace " hing 





what do you think?” demanded Mrs. Pegram. “ Yesterday At the speech both Mr. Bugle and Mr 
there was two ottomobile agents rang her up on the phome, Piggott were seen to start. Mr. Dawnk 
ree 


and in the evening another called on her in person! however, gaped. 


“She ain't going to elope, is she?” inquired Mr. Griggs, “Why, no,” he repl 
amazed. I wanted was to show you the plans fora 


“ 





You can’t prove it by me!” returned Mrs. Pegram boat I'm going to buy. It’s a cabin cruis 
; 


hopelessly. “If it was Miss Kress only that was bumping with a four-cycle, rc) 
the bumps I might say what was up; but there’s Susie motor, and inventory complet It's o1 





Nellis besides. A real-estate man was round seeing her, going to cost eight thousand— ain't that che 


too, yesterday; and he had plans for a suburban home. and I thought you'd ke to lox at the 

It wasn’t one of those patent villas, either— the kind where print i 

you pay something down, then the rest if you live long A characteristic ““Humph!” escaped M 
enough or can get it. Not much! The price was eleven Griggs and, abruptly entering the parlor, } 


thousand dollars; and I heard her ask him what he’d take set down his saucer of bread crumbs and 


f'r cask! Do you get me?” inquired Mrs. Pegram, her turned and closed the door 
voice strange. “Cash!” “Dawnley,” he said, his speech as abrupt a 
At the mention of money a queer expression had come _ his manner,“ you fellows needn't try to fool me 


over Mr. Griggs’ face. Now he started. You've got something up your sleeves! From 
“Say, you're not trying to hand me anything, are you?” all the signs I'll wager some one’s going to put 





he inquired, his tone incredulous. you on to a good thing, and you're going to “Ie Won't be Long Now Before a Few of Us Will be Able to 

‘If Il am—s’ help me!” Mrs. Pegram instantly averred. clean up thousands! I'm ri ; 
“It’s the Bible fac’s I’m giving you; besides which, Susie don’t you deny it 
Nellis and that there Kress ain't the all! There's Bugle Mr. Daw ley did not even try to. Instead, he paled Dawnley’s announcen 





t,ain’tl? Now Have Some Comfort in the Homet"’ 
99 








id j t wa ) é 
and there’s Piggott too!”’ slightly. As for the two others, they gasped with surprise. Oh, sure; it’s good old Wiggy,” het 
Somehow a light seemed to have dawned on Mr. Griggs’ “Why, how did you find out?” the law clerk « ilated; that don’t answer my question. H 





mind and his jaw fell in astonishment. and again Mr. Griggs gave a grunt. going to doi 
“Good Lord!” he exclaimed. “ You don't mean they've “Never mind how I found out!" he retorted. “What I Then Mr. Dawnley told. 


all gone bug? want to know is, how you fellows are going to break into “It’s a pool, you know. As we haven't enough to go in 





“You've said it!’’ Mrs. Pegram promptly returned. the stock market when you've got nothing but ashoestring. sing Wiggy’s going to let us lump our money together 























“Bugle’s laying pipes to buy out the head partner where Why, there isn’t one of you that has enough to marg is ee fellows, you know; then Susie and M Kress. 
he works, and Piggott S round telling every one there’s hity shares!" We're each going to put up three hundred and hil iollars 
nothing in the swell pianoforte trade. He's aiming now to It was true. As Mr. Griggs had said before, they were seventeen hundred and fifty all together 

open a refined wine-and-liquor trotting parlor in Broadway nothing but a bunch of pikers. What is more, when 1 “I see,” said Mr. Grigg and on this, I suy e, your 
near Forty-second Street!” gruff gentleman made the statement he had spoken | friend Mr. V igler guarantees to make you all eh? 

“The darned little gump!"” Mr. Griggs ejaculated. thebook; for five years before he himself had dabbled in the It was so filled with sudden elat Mr. Piggott 
“Why, to do that, he’d need thousands!” stock market. It was with the u jal paintul resu Wall now ined Ul nversation, 

“Oh, sure!” Mrs. Pegram assented, her air more weary Street had cleaned him out. “Say, old ” he said loquaciou ‘re in Wall 
than ever. “T *s the or » they all mention now- However, it was not this that now worried him. To Street what do you think of it Not so worse ‘ 
adays—thousands. If any one of them was to seea plain, margin fifty shares requires five hundred dolla l \ tide of « r had swept sudds Mr Griggs’ 
disgusting dollar bill lying round they'd kick it under the individually not one of the lot had that mu O Inst face and his cheeks bega » pull 
bureau, I believe, and then complain that theirrogm wasn’t if any bucketshops had still existed in the Street the I'm not an old top, young feller he barked sud 
peing swep’.” could have dabbled there for a single ten-dollar bill; but det and | don’t work in Wall Street it i Jus 

To this Mr. Griggs made no response. It was evident, nowadays in Wall Street there are no bucketshop The the same, thoug! Mr. Griggs added vehen hi 
however, that he pondered something deeply. However, margin shops have seen to it that their competitors are ma er now irate ‘iH you want to know what ! i 
without revealing to Mrs. Pegram what was on his mind, kept closed it I'll teli you! Then he told then t's a swindle 
he took his saucer of bread crumbs and was thoughtfully “Well, how yut it?”’ demanded Mr. Griggs. aid Mr. Griggs. “It’s just nothing else; and that trie 
wending his way up the stairs when, at the parlor door, For a m nt caution struggled wit! mscious pride ¢ oul tl tockbroker s tout—he's a swindler 
the sound of voices attracted him. Looking in, he saw in Mr. face; then pride got the better of him. A startled lence had fallen on the thres the As 
the three gentlemen Mr. Dawnley, Mr. Bugle and Mr. “It’s Mr. W igler he beamed. “Good old W igg’ nh Mr. Griggs paused, Mr. Dawnley gave a little er { rn : 


Piggott. All three were studying a large blueprint, which going to fix it for us!”’ \ ndler? Oh, hus! he exclaimed What 





‘Ye t don't « 


} ] ‘ (sllg ul 
KNOCK, Good old Wiggy warned u at ] 
ever you got the chance. You're just e because he 
wouldn't let you invest your mone Wa nee 
Thatsettled it! Thespectacle of Wall Street refu 4 


1 ‘ 
to iet any one inve none r seemed 


situation too vast ts magnitude r Mr. Grigg 
comprehend. He gaped. The th the ne 
who walks in a drear rrathe t u grt re 
he took his saucer of bread crur and é gq the 








three fina ers he i! wa 


- Wigter Now Was Doing the Castie With Susie Nellis 
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the second floor, he knocked hesitantly on a door 
Immediately a pleasant voice bade him enter. 
In his stocking feet Mr. Wigler reclined on the bed. 
There was a bottle of beer on the chair beside him, and he 
reading in a Sunday supplement how a beautiful New- 
port divorcée had defended her million-dollar pearl neck- 
« society burglar with a jeweled dagger, given 
Gaekwar of Baroda. At the look on Mr. 
Dawniley’s face, however, Mr. Wigler instantly sat up. 
Hello! What 
‘Say,” said Mr. Dawnley, “you don’t think I make any 
do you, in putting eight thousand into that new 
of mine?” 
No 
“Why?” 


“1 was 


pausing at 
it the rear. 


lace from 
her by the 


: the row now?” he exclaimed. 


mistake, 
boat 
now when you've got it,” answered Mr. Wigler. 
just thinking,’’ returned Mr. Dawnley. “I 
wondered whether it wouldn't be better for me to put in 
only five thousand, say, until we’re sure how much our 
pool’s going to make?” 

An air of bored weariness had begun to creep over Mr. 
Wigler’s face and, leaning over, he refreshed himself with 
a swallow of beer. 

‘Look here,” he inquired, “‘haven’t I told you when 

ou buy that yacht it’ll be as easy to pay twenty thousand! 
Now how many times have I got to say it?” Just as he 
was about to resume his paper, however, something in Mr. 
Dawnley’s his attention. “Here!” 
locking up. “You haven't been talking to 
that fellow Griggs, for instance?” 
said no—not exactly. Mr. Griggs, he 
had tried to find out what was going on; but 
he had told him nothing definite. The fact is, Mr. Dawnley 
hamed to repeat what Mr. Griggs had 


air seemed to catch 
he exclaimed 
iny one, have you 


Mr. 


vdmitted 


Dawnley 


would have been a 
“All right,” said Mr. Wigler; “‘you be sure not to talk. 
If my big Wall Street friends knew I was going to let you 
fellows in I don't know what they'd say! Besides, I’ve 
© use for that chap Griggs. The man’s no gentleman!” 
Mr. Wigler was, of course, right. Being connected with 
Wall Street he should know. 
In his room upstairs, a few minutes later, Mr. Dawnley 
wain unrolled his blueprints. Again he was reassured; 
i after briefly studying the plans, he decided he would 
install in the boat amidships a commodious double cabin, 
course, would increase the cost at least a thousand 
lars; but Mr. Dawnley thought it was worth it. 
The boat's to be Susie D.; but at this point, 
is he thought of it, a little shadow crept into Mr. Dawnley’s 
The night before he and Susie Nellis had had a little 
tiff. It was only a lover’s quarel, to be sure; but the fact 
is, in the midst of their first time up at Reisenwebber’s, 
were trying the horse walk, she had 
told him he did it frightfully! “Not like a horse—like a 
wagon!" she had said. 

Asking, then, why he could not dance like Mr. Wigler, 
Susie had added insult to injury by leaving him, to trip 
away in the Wall Street gentleman's arms. 

However, it was only a small matter after all. As soon 
as Susie came down to dinner Mr. Dawnley meant to make 
it up with her. Unfortunately, though, he did not get the 
Miss Susie not that Mrs, 


Neither was Mr. 


his, of 


i 
" 
ct 


name Was 


eye 


and Susi 


} 


when he 


chance was seen day at 
Pegram’s, 
Wigler 
hk ng the awed whisper 
ran about that they were 


lunching at the Waldorf. 


Among those familiar with 
Wall Street's current history 
it will be remembered that the 
stocks of the Rumelly Com- 
pany reached their high point 

ome time early in the winter. 
Then, 


ranged 


the insiders having ar- 

the concern’s affairs 
entirely to their own satisfac- 
both the com- 
mi nd thepreferred 


tion, its stock 
began 
immediately to fall, 

in a little 
month, by 


than a 
fits and starts, the 
the had 
aggedfullytenpoints. There, 
or a brief interval, the price 
Meantime those who 


more 


price of security 


held 
knew were getting ready to 
Pres- 
Cut off 
any support, Rumelly 
sluiced downward 
often a pointa With 
the spring’s coming the value 


launch afresh assault. 
ently the blow fell. 

from 
again 
ta time 
ol ne been more 
Then, after 


it had seesawed to and froa 


stock had 
than cut in half. 


little to stir up public interest, 


very one in sight began to 


" 


take a hack at Rumelly, 


Eventually there came a day when the stock burst wide 
open. It was a rout—a landslide! As the gong sounded 
on the exchange floor the timeworn jest was freely bandied 
about that by the morrow the Rumelly stocks would be 
quoted: “An eighth asked; nothing bid.” 

The day was Monday. It was the Monday, moreover, 
which followed the day of revelations at Mrs. Pegram’s 
boarding house. 

At five-thirty-five that evening Miss Kress, evidently 
in a towering hurry, rushed up the front steps and, having 
let herself in, as hastily seampered up the stairs to her bed- 
room. Shortly after this—or, to be exact, at five-thirty- 
six— she was followed by Susie Nellis. At the same furious 
speed Miss Kress had shown she, too, climbed the stairway 
to the third-floor back. 

Then, two or three minutes later perhaps, down the 
street Mr. Wigler hove into view. Haste seemed to ani- 
mate the Wall Street gentleman too. He hurried. Spring- 
ing up the steps, he had just let himself in when at the 
curb in front appeared a couple of drygoods delivery wagons, 
each of which discharged a large pasteboard box and a 
small whistling boy. 

In both cases the boys, having delivered the boxes, they 
departed; after which a florist’s wagon, followed by a 
colored lad from a shoeshop and a small, pale girl from a 
milliner’s, made Mrs, Pegram’s door their objective point. 
However, the boy, the girl and the wagon, having left at 
the door what they had brought, at once went their ways, 
leaving the street to its accustomed dingy vacancy and 
silence. 

Then, perhaps fifteen minutes later, Mr. Bugle and Mr. 
Piggott appeared. Mr. Bugle was whistling gayly the bars 
of a popular rag, while Mr. Piggott, it was seen, sauntered 
along, a huge cigar held rakishly in his mouth and both 
thumbs stuck eloquently into his armpits. Together they 
disappeared within. 

Not above ten minutes had passed when out in the street 
in front there occurred a sudden, rousing demonstration. 
The immediate cause of this was a large blue-and-bottle- 
green limousine, from which, when it had chug-chugged 
up to the Pegram door, the gentlemanly chauffeur an- 
nounced his arrival by a series of earsplitting snorts on 
the horn. Immediately, to the intense interest of all in 
Mrs. Pegram’s upper windows, Miss Kress appeared, 
followed by Susie Nellis and Mr. Wigler. 

At once the mystery of the delivery wagons, the errand 
boys and pale miss from the modiste’s was solved. Each of 
the ladies was not only attired in a brand-new tango tea- 
gown, but each wore a new hat, new slippers and new 
In addition, each bore somewhat conspicuously a 
large lavender orchid. 

In his dress Mr. Wigler also distinguished the occasion. 
He was attired in a natty dinner coat and trousers, and one 
of the new mushroom shirts—the first ever seen emerging 
from Mrs. Pegram’s. Entering the limousine he seated 
himself between the two ladies, when Miss Kress, who evi- 
dently was the hostess, leaned forward and gave the chauf- 
feur an order. The next minute, enveloped in a cloud of 
dust, the machine turned the corner and was gone. 

“My Lordy!” said Mrs. Pegram, once it had disappeared 
round the corner. ‘“‘Did you see that?” 


gloves. 


“When You Buy That Yacht It'it be Easy to Pay Twenty Thousand !"* 
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It was Mr. Bugle she addressed. He had protruded his 
head from a window of the second-story front, Mrs. Pegram 
occupying the window of the hall bedroom adjoining 
Above them, in the third story, Mr. Piggott’s head was to 
be seen, while below, at the street level, Lena, the waitress, 
had draped herself open-mouthed over the area railing. 

“See what?” inquired Mr. Bugle. 

“That there otto!” snapped Mrs. Pegram. 
tightly pressing her lips together, she sniffed significant 
“Well,” she remarked, “‘all I c’n say is, going on thirty 
year and above have I run this here house, and never before 
has scandal, even in the slightest, blew a breath again’ it! 

In his astonishment at this Mr. Bugle very 
toppled over the window-ledge. 

“Why, Mrs. Pegram!” he exclaimed. 
mean?” 

“Nothing,” she answered darkly; “‘only in my day, 
I’m bound to state, no lady that was making only twelve 
a week went out riding round in ottoes!”’ 

“Yes, but in your day,” Mr. Bugle protested, “‘they 
hadn’t any ottoes!"’ 

“That makes no difference!” retorted Mrs. Pegram. 
“Kress’ envelope is only twelve per; besides which, with 
her swell figure, you don’t know how ready folks is to talk!” 

Having said this, Mrs. Pegram was going on to say still 
more when Mr. Piggott, overhead, was heard to speak. 

“* Aw, give her the fac’s, Wilbur!” he advised. “It 
any one’s otto she’s riding round in 
company, and they’ ve only let her have it to try.” 

“In those clothes?” inquired Mrs. Pegram ironically, as 
with difficulty she craned her neck to peer up at him. 
“Say, she had on a low neck!” 

“Sure! They're going to eat first, then trot,” Mr 
Piggott was explaining, when a low exclamation from 
Mr. Bugle interrupted. 

““Oh, see who's here!” he cried, astonished. 

Down the street Mr. Dawnley had just appeared, his 
manner curious. Evidently he was under the stress of 
some strong emotion, for he fairly ran. What is more, 
when he reached the steps and looked up they were amazed 
at the look on his face. | 


Then, 


} 


nearly 


“What do you 


ain’t 


it belongs to the otto 


It was as though all was lost. 
“Where's Susie Nellis?” he called. 
Startled, Mr. Bugle shouted down at him: 

“Why, she’s just went out!” 

Mr. Dawnley was seen first to gasp, then to lean weakly 
against the area railing. Instantly, however, he 
himself. 

“Did Wigler go with her too?” he called up; and when 
the three, now wondering, nodded to him, Mr. Dawnley 
was again seen to make a despairing gesture. 

Then, to their indescribable amazement, the 
turned, and at the top of his speed made off 
block. Half a minute later he turned the 
running, and was gone. 

The landlady and her two gentleman boarders gaped 
in utter astonishment. Then, as before, Mrs. Pegram wa 
the first to recover the use of her tongue. 

“Huh!” she murmured, musing as if she commu 
herself. “‘That’s kind of funny!’”’ She broke off momen- 
tarily. “‘Say, | wonder if it could be!” 
she shook her head. “‘No; it couldn’t!” said Mrs. Pegram 
fixedly. “If it had I'd be sure 


a Has she come it 


recovered 


law cieT? 
down 


corner, still 


ed with 


she mutte red; then 


it was! 

By now Mr. Bugle, who! 
been listening to her, was 
gaping widely. 

“Hey! You don’t 
anything, do you?” he d 
manded, at Mrs. 
Pegram stared at him, her air 
thoughtful. 

“IT dunno,” she 
“They was at the 
yesterday, wasn't they 

“Who was?’’ demanded 
Mr. Bugle, startled. 

“Them,” Mrs. Pegram 
said; “‘ Wigler and Susie.”’ 

“What!” exclaimed Mr. 
Bugle, his rounding 
“You don’t suppose there 
anythingthere,doyou? Wh; 
she’s keeping comp’ny wit! 
Horace Dawnley!"" Then a 
second exclamation left him 
“Good heavens! Whatever 
do you mean?” 

“Well, I dunno’s I mear 
anything,” Mrs. Pegram re 
turned; “‘only this evening 
just now, when Wigler came 
in—I saw him 
thing to Susie Nellis. 
a cardboard box from a 
jeweler’s. What’s more,” 
Mrs. Pegram added,“‘I'll bet 
there was a ring in it! 


know 


which 


returned 


Waldorf 


7 


eyes 


hand some- 
It was 


4é) 
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Ninety Per Cent of All the Land Bought Was in What Came to be Known as Pittsburgh's Golden Triangte 


EXT July, from the fourth to the eighth ° ° ° und an enemy of none. No class esteemed him 
inclusive, the seventh annual pene. ao By William Fell Smith ! e than did the real-estate broker rh ig) ~ 
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/ favorite ! gw tie he treats iia 
Exchanges will be held in Pittsburgh. At the conclave will Great as was the wealth of the Wall Street Pittsburg} and a roker who offered him a property he thought well 
be real-estate men from eighty-tw tiesandtownsthrough- Crowd, they were given such severe jolts in the stock of was sure to be given a square deal 
out the United States and Canada. market that the majority of them began casting about He never ¢ ied Over price Perhaps he believe 
All indications are that the gathering will be by far the for something safer than stocks wherein to speculate. So every parcel « i well w to him « he paid f 
largest and most interesting ever held by the realty fra- they turned their attention to real estate for well he } I mucl re de ible it ild be 
ternity; and a more appropriate meeting-place could not Thus primarily it was the army of newly made mult after he had improved it with a modern building. From a 
have been chosen, because Pittsburgh is now undergoing millionaires who made and finally unmade one of the 1 dozen different indiv estat king i 
a physical transiormation. » it Is the midst of a remarkal real-estate markets in history. tions he lught properties compri g a whole square He 
big building movement and is passing through a period of Imagine a city with a population of not over half a employed several brokers in that el each to | 
land-price readjustment a natural aftermath of a most million with yearly land pure hases such as these n 1900 ertain properti l that wa for a time he e} his 
wonderful real-estate boom. $43,886,300; in 1901, $49,710,800; in 1902, $54,971,606 ident “onceale 1 ke prices d 
Probably no other city in t >» world was so suddenly and and in 1903, $39,278,700—or, in four years, $187,847,400 4 corner lot was the first purchased. It st him about 
directly enriched through industrial consolidations as was And ninety per cent of all the land bought nN what xt lars a iare loot i ne site ce er | 
Pittsbu Prior to the trustmaking era the city boasted came to be known as Pittsburgh's Golden Triangle—the pleting the square, was bought last. It was twe ty b 
possibly a dozen millionaires and four or five multimillion- live business area of two hundred fifty-five acres lying xty feet, with a five-story bu g. It er ha 
aires. In the period from 1898 to 1902 the millionaire list between the Allegheny and Monongahela rivers and Grant arned wi ed ji He de ed off é fler 
was swelled to a hundred or more and the number of multi- Street. In that area realty prices more than trebled during Fina he i he would f hundred thousan 
millionaires to over a score. Their wealth was in cash, the boom, and land prices throughout the city, taken as a dollar und that is the price paid—equal to twent 
stocks and bonds-—-one as q iickly marketable as the other. whole, doubled. thousand dolla 1 ir t loot, or three hunare thirt 
Hence these men found themselves rich beyond their The boom a tually had its ince ption in 1900 ist alter three d irs a square loot i hesq re-loot quotatior the 
fondest dreams. They had so much money they knew not _ the first strictly local industrial combines were formed. It highest that has yet be iid for land in Pittsburgh. That 
what to do with it. continued, with virtually no interruption, until the fall of lot and the her eleven are ‘ vered with a twent 
For a while most of them sought diversion and excite- 1907; and during those six years and a half, according to five-story office building erected a fe ears ago by the 
ment in the stock market; and, because of the vast volume the city records, land purchases within the city limit capitalist’s estate wccorda expressed wishes 
of their trading, Wall Street dubbed them the Pittsburgh reached the enormous total of $292,798,100 hortly before he dic 
crowd. Some of them amused themselves by building or In 1899 the choicest business property Pittsburg 
purchasing palatial homes. Others road and left was priced at seventy-five hundred dollars a front t, or In the Hump District 
long golden trails all over E irope. spent lortunes seventy-five dollars a square foot. In the spring of 1907 it 
on jewels for their womenfolk. was quoted as high as twenty-five thousand dollars a front A L, told, t ipitalist acquired the er of three 
There was nothir g too costly for them to buy , no stakes foot, or two hundred f ity dollars a square foot lhe 4 le juare the be mt | burgh 
too big for them to play for, and no games of chance that market was virtually cornered. The salable sup; fla He bought al 4 number o uttered properties whose 
some of them did not indulge in. was exhausted. Those who had paid the highest price locat eemed to ire a good e. | f ce 
were the least inclined to sell. Some owners who had stead at least, | k sentiment prompted one rchase 
An Expensive Night at Pool fastly refused all offers were m arbitrary than ever There wa roker who had been a the 
Everybody seemed to think there could be no limit to the capitalist. The two chanced to met i I re 
HERE was one of their number who considered himself _ price-soaring. elevat 
quite an expert at the game of pool. In one of the banks Among the buyers were two men who, truth, were Good mo g, George! 1 the i in ons ar 
of which this man was a director there was a clerk who had wealthy before industrial consolidations made them muc! g the ker’s hand warn H isiness wit! " 
quite a reputation as a poolplayer. One day after banking moreso. Both of them were prominent in the landbuying Good « igh the re man replic 
hours the bank director happened to meet the clerk in front movement. They were potent factors in starting price know, Har i have never ight t real estate 
of the club and challenged him to play ten games of pool upward. In some instances they paid higher prices tha through me 
at a dollara game. The challenge was promptly accepted any others had the courage to pay. The capitalist smiled 
by the « lerk. The match started at four o'clock. As the One of these men was commor ly reputed t na “N he admitted Id elieve I have, f 
clerk won game after game the stakes were increased. The received nearly thirty million dollars from the Steel Trust have never tried to s« é g. | R 
balls clicked ulmost constantly until five o’clock the next for his lake ore-land holdings. He had made and lost and subn 
morning. several fortunes; so, to keep the wolf from the door for | he next day the broker sold hir pr ert r thre 
Finally, when he saw six balls where there was but one, time to come, he decided to invest a goodly portion of |} hundred sixty thousand dollars; and the pay 
the bank director called the match off, squatted down ata newly acquired millions in real estate. He bought for deal were being signed the capital 
desk and wrote out a check for his losses. The check was permanent investment not for speculation; and he oper- standing beside hit 
for sixty-one thousand five hundred dollars. After pocket- ated systematically and with a fixed purpose—to secure “George, boy! 1 frie ' 
ing it the clerk went to a near-by hotel, took a bath, ate entire squares in the heart of the city—which he did. | after al 
some breakfast, and then went to the bank on which the _ less than three years he purchased over eleven mil! dol The other n who set examplk ind g heg 
check was drawn. He was too excited and elated to think lars’ worth of real property, ar d no doubt he would have ni perations | ecuring an entire juare erec 
of sleep. He knew the cashier of the bank, and that check bought more had he lived longer. His faith in Pittsburgh build a twenty-story office building. The tior i 
was the first one cashed when the bank opened. Subse was unbounded. He meant to erect on the land he bought what was known as the Hump District, where real estat 
quently he bought an apartment house with fifty thousand numerous fine store and office buildings—the kind best had been dorm: for year He put up a ling 
dollars of his winnings and hasit yet. This particular bank suited to modern needs; but he did not accomplish his aims. cost of over three million dollars, and in so doing ig 
director never invested a of his millions in real estate. In the midst of his activities in the real-estate market he rated a wonderfu ral e for office iiding site 
It would have been better for his family if he had. Hedied was gathered to his fathers. He was one man whom I Directly acr he street fr th apitalist’s new build 
a few years ago a poor man. burgh sincerely mourned He had been a friend of all ing was a whole square occupied by @ chur The chur 
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Probably No Other City in the Wortd Was So Suddenty and Directly Enriched Through Industrial Consoilidations as Was Pittsburgh 


did not look good to the capitalist, but the ground on which “Say,” he growled, “I always thought you knew some-_ score of modern office buildings ranging in height from 
stood appealed to him; so he bought it for one million thing about land values! Your advice cost me thirty twelve to twenty-five stories. The buildings, exclusive of 
three hundred twenty-five thousand dollars. Next he thousand dollars, I want you to know.” the ground they occupy, cost close to twenty-five millior 
bought the square directly beyond the church. In about “I’m sorry,” I said; “but you did not have to act on dollars, and fifteen of the structures have been erected 
o years he invested over ten million dollars in Pittsburgh my judgment.” since 1900. 
hile he was buying whole squares on one side With a half-scowl he declared: Banks and trust companies built and o 
et, the president of a big bank, of which he “You bet I'm never going to again! Know that M buildings. Five are owned by individuals. 
vas buying even more heavily on the oppo- property on Diamond Street? Well, I’m going to buy it nearly all these skyscrapers were bought in the midst « 
treet. Between them they bought nearly tomorrow for one hundred fifty thousand dollars.”’ land boom. This buying was another factor tha 
the neighborhood. I really pitied him. The actual value of the property upward trend of land prices and helped reduce 
president is still buying intermittently, but was not more than one hundred thousand dollars. f 


ed purchasing five years or more ago. He “Franz,” I asked him, “have you lost your mind like all TI fie ilding erected by a} 


h building a year after he bought it; and _ the rest of them?” four-story one. That blazed the trail, and as fast as poss 


vank was a twent) 


) 
ildings that were in the square next to the ‘“*Maybe so,”” he answered with a grin. “It pays to be ble other banks followed it. T 
torn down, owing to the removal of the crazy these days.” companies, and a few ven 
the properties were. They produce no It paid in his case. He bought the property and sold it rearguard. 
tax charge on them is a bigitem. Counting within three weeks for one hundred seventy-five They occupy the best corners in t 
he money invested in the land, ownership of thousand dollars. The man he sold it to borrowed a_ are crowded into such a limited area that they give the 
must be costing the capitalist close to two hundred thousand dollars on it. About two years ago he skyline a cramped aspect. As there is 
ddollarsa year, and he is puzzledas to how _ lost it through mortgage foreclosure. them rent rates in them are 


r al al 


aiter came the trus 


he business district and 


very low. 

is holdings to make them pay adequately. There were many others like this German—people who chiefly they have depopulated old and small 
ie of the bank president. Oneoftheupper- sold long-owned properties at ridiculously high prices and high-priced land and made them unremuner: 
among brokers in Pittsburgh is, What isto bought anew. Some were lucky enough or wise enough to net rent returns from the old buildings were small et 
{holdings of thesetwo men? Thechar- unload at still higher prices; but many retained their new at best. Land-price inflation brought hig! 
e of the improvements made on the holdings too long and had to sell at a loss, or are still hang- ations, anc ] 
a marked influence for good or bad on ing on in the hope that some day they-will be able to get disastrous j 


juares in that neighborhood. out even, 


ier taxable 


taxes ¢ 


operators in the market, attention The millionaires and multimillionaires did not all buy 

iturally, but all the while what Wall wisely or sell wisely. The wealthiest of them have been 

ed the Pittsburgh Crowd was having its able to carry their properties and will eventually get them | FOLLOWS that 
ng game. In that coterie buyers into such shape that they will pay fair returns. been a lucrative 

for practically any property that One prominent ex-speculator in business property is now broke out, it o1 

them land was bartered in just as horses the center of much wonder and admiration. He was well- The contagion was gener 

ire. The market was one big and con- to-do when the land craze caught him, and he had what ai k, the 


Ain Epidemic of Land-Speculation 


smal shopkeeper, 
ody would buy a property one day many would consider a princely income from his regular le att y, the merchant and mat 
dred fifty thousand dollars and sell it next business. He played the land market on the side, but emulating t banks and capitalists, 
ndred thousand dollars. There would be half plunged recklessly. By paying new high prices for all able. Everybody was dabbling in rea 
lozen such transactions reported daily and, property he bought he was able to purchase on small cash I wl ecialized in } 


three-hundred-thirty-three-dollar-a-square-foot payments, giving mortgages for deferred payments. He t ea fir 
advanced more rapidly and generally than ever. got into the game early, made numerous nice profits, and thousand or a hundred- and dollar 


I iar 


A Lucky Old German Investor fatal obsession. He thought the boom was destined to last needed in those days was 
indefinitely. Gradually he ceased selling for quick terms, and a glib tongue. 
ly 


added them to his working capital. His success brought a sunrise and set. To obtain big commi 


ng 7 le 


italist had been forced to pay that price. The price had The panic caught him at the zenith of his operations. would never have occurred. 


yr THE average landowner it mattered not that the cap- but continued to add steadily to his ever-increasing holdings. ing v: 
and who could tell but what any other prop He held title to fully two million dollars’ worth of real quickly that in some instances brokers were pr 


wanted, would command a like figure? That estate at the prices he had paid, but his actual cash invest- bonuses over and above the regular rate 
nt landowners advanced. For atime the ments were not half a million. In 1908 he made an assign- Buying and selling land for others was 
here were many more would-be buy ment, but he did not lose courage. There was next to no relinquished good and permanent 
ellers. Brokers canvassed the business market for real estate then, and it was a slow job to find brokerage field. Even the nov 

ain what properties were on the market. buyers for the properties he had owned. His receiver sold For several years in succession the ol 

‘ German owned a small property next toa them, one by one, at long intervals and at bankrupt prices. enced brokers, figuratively s] 

bought it twenty years before for twenty- Like a prodigal son he returned home—to his business It was nothing to hear a real I 

l I met him one night in a street car. home; and, great as his financial difficulties were, he mas- making fifteen thousand to twenty thousand 
in pleased surprise. “You're just the tered them finally and is once more on the road to wealth. and the man who made but five thou 


4] n. it fh isand 
1g about. What's the matter in To broach real-estate investments to him is like waving a was considered a piker. 
They're buying the whole town! red flag in the face of an enraged bull. He is proverbially The largest single commission ever paid to a Pittsb 
lay for my property’’—holding up as_ affable and has a cheery smile for everybody; but he looks broker was sixty thousand dollars. It was for negotiating 
ir uffers—each one bigger, one after askance at every realty broker who approaches him. Real a large business property and coal-land trade. Anothe 
You know how things look. HadI better sell?" estate is something he will not even discuss. broker was paid forty-two thousand dollar 


he highest bid?” I asked. Through his manliness and strict attention to business office building in the city of New York for a Pittsb 


'wo hundred thousand dollars cash; but the broker he has regained the confidence of bankers and financiers, corporation. Still another received 


lor sé 


a fifty-thousand-dollar 
isand dollars commission,” he complained. and many of them wonder how he ever succeeded in living check for the sale of a big store, with its stock of good 
him,” T advised as I started to leave the car. through the ordeal he was subjected to. They admire him good-will, and a long lease on the property. 
Che next day I learned he had accepted the offer; but, for it, for they know their treatment of him in his time of In some irstances brokers obtained options or 
fortunately for the German and for me, the buyer sold trouble was none teo gracious or considerate. and sold them at handsome profit 
property within two weeks for two hundred thirty Soon after Andrew Carnegie’s former partner began the days after getting control of them. It was not 
housand doilars. 


s—often withi 
A few days later my German friend erection of his twenty-story office building the putting up unusual for a man or a woman having five thousand or t 


accosted me on the street. of skyscrapers became a fad. As a result Pittsburgh has a thousand doll 1ave trouble in finding a 



















broker who would bother with such small amounts. Of late 
ears the average Pittsburgh broker has been only too glad 
to secure such customers. 

With most of the fraternity it was Come easy, go easy. 
They spent as they made; for they, too, seemed imbued 
with the belief that the boom would be everlasting. They 
declared hard times could never recur, because the indus- 
trial trusts had business and industry under such perfect 
control that panies could be choked off in the making. The 
eal-estate men, with few exceptions, were dyed-in-the- 


wool optimists and made no provision for the proverbial 


I have in mind one young man who used his unusual 





ility as a broker to the utmost advantage during the 
boom. In one year his commissions totaled sixty-five 
thousand dollars and his average yearly earnings were 
y-five thousand dollars. His was a most attractive 
rsonality. His career was meteoric and, like a falling 
star, he dropped from sight suddenly. His disappearance 
has been complete and permanent. 

His name? Well, let us say it was Hitchens. Dejected 

1 in hard luck he applied for a position with a prominent 
real-estate company. He gave no references other than an 
obscure allotment company for which he said he had been a 





lesma The president of the realty company pitied him 
1 employed him in the company’s rent department at 
ixty dollars a month. He asked that he be paid weekly as 


he was without money and had an invalid wife. From time 
me he would borrow a quarter or half dollar from others 
One day he taued t ippear. A week passed without 
ord from him. Going to the house address Hitchens had 

n, his employer found oung man and his wife 
ttic rooms. Their larder 
s was very ill. His employer, 
whom we will call Brown, was a man of good heart. He 
the valid wife fifty dollars and had Hitchens 


removed to a hospital. Hitchens never forgot the kindness. 






ing in three scantily furni 





as almost empty and Hitche 


gave 
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His ailment proved to be typhoid fever. After two 
months in the hospital he returned to work. Br pa 
the hospital expenses and handed Hitchens one hundred 
twenty dollars Long afterward Hitchens told me that 
one hundred twenty dollars was like a fortune to him 





Soon he repaid it, as he did the quarters and half dollars 
he had borrowed 

He came into the con pany s office an hour late one 
evening. Nobody was present but Brow: Producing his 
wallet, Hitchens counted out eleven hundred dollars 
Turning to his employer he said 

“Mr. Brown, | did not cover my route today or | should 
have brought in over two thousand dollars. I've been at a 
lawyer's office noon. Besides, | did not get home until 
twelve o'clock last night.’ 

““Notinany trouble, I hope?” Brown inquired anxious 

Hitchens smiled; and, taking a folded paper from his 
por ket, he handed it to Brown 

“No,” he said *“T've ist been closing a little rea 


estate deal.” 





since 





When Brown unfol e paper and glanced through 
he discovered it was a aguly executed agreement tor the 
purchase of a six-hundred-thousand-dollar prope 

Two weeks later, when the purchase was complet 


Hitchens received a check for half of the twelve-thousand 
dollar commission. Then began his career of moneyma} 


on : 
The landbuyi g movement was rampant and it was a 


dull week for Hitchens when he did not sell half a million 


dollars’ worth of real estate He secured as customer 
many of the most prominent speculator the market 
Soon they sought him instead of his se« ng then He 


worked early and late, joined the best clubs and hobnobbed 


with the wealthiest men in the city They were all hi 


iends and they sent their friends to him to buy 





At one of the clubs Hitchens became acquainted with ar 


up-country man o! great wealtt He owned no real-estate 


in Pittsburgh. Hitchens decided he should 





} } ; 
ingly about the luture o! a cert 


ain business property that 












ao Hitche gt ‘ ‘ Earlier 
t evening the old how | | ' bine } e did 
not like the club chef's cooking when t were | ‘ 
for the night Hitchens arranged for | é , tance 
to dine with him at a popular é th eX ‘ 


When the two entered the café the vy te 
low to Hitchens They showed him 1 rked 
the old man was much impressed. Hitche 


with several diners and bowed t t H ed 
his companion lavishly. When the v er la e bi 
the table Hitchens drew forth a big 1 ote 
peeled a hundred-dollar one fr the r and en the 
waiter returned with the change Hitche { ‘ na 
two-dollar tip 

Lighting a cigar and handing one t ) 
Hitchens reached into his pocket and broug! i long 
envelope From t he took a eg ’ pear ‘ i! « 

Mr. Hale,” he said, “I've advised you to purchas« 
property You can get it now r three hu red it 
ur sand da irs [o-morrow t ‘ 
! lred seventy-five thousand do I y 
save that twenty-five thousand d it 1 
sale I have ! hand is ined Une 
property. It calls for one thousand dollars d t hur 
dred thousand dollars to be paid when the dee 
de ered, and a mortgage tor thre ear vent 
for e hu ‘ t e thou id ir I ! 
property and I'll s« for you-—by the time r 
to it—for four hundred thousa i 

The ex-coal operator w ised | é siti 

Wi rt ear ne ex sline | ‘ i nat 
property until today! Imu ke time KU atter 
Hitchens told him with a laug} M lyme } ! ‘ 
big profits for other Let it make a profit for 
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Confessions of am Imconstant Man 


ILLUSTRATED BY F 


ADY KILLER! A woman or ce called me 

that, and the term stung terribly. I 
detest the characterization; and in its 
eaner sense I deny that I deserve it. If I 


pplied to another man I 





yuld despise him even before I had seer 
m. I should expect him to wear black mus 
ne with waxed points, a dlamond Tring 
i flashy clothing; to use bay rum on his 


nient pocket a 





; rfiy ' yt ] 
of breath-perfuming tablets. 





ine expressior ay? r 1S in tse lf che ip 
nd offensive, and to me it has always im- 


i cheap offensiveness, not only in the 


ller but the killed. It suggests something 
quite contemptible in trousers, a cross 


between the Broadway masher and the cold, 
brutal, cigarette-smoking villain of a Drury 
Lane melodrama, scraping up a railroad 


quaintance with some vapid, gum- 


That is not my cut; I must do myself the 
» | have volun- 
fore you in this 
tice. I am no 


my tastes, m) 





up. There is 
nothing of the ogler about me. Almost never 
have 1 made chance acquaintances wit}! 
vomen. Forone thing, I never have had to; 
for another, I am natur backward in such 
matters; and for still a third, I do not enjoy 
he type of woman who is open to the casual 
advances of the strange, stray male. My attitude 





toward women is anything but casual. On the con- 
trary, women— collectively and individually —have 
been the one passionate, absorbing interest of my 

le Woman is my weakness a confession that 


hurts me almost as though I wrote myself a gambler, 
kleptomaniac, a drug-taker, or a drunkard. 

I think of love as a game—a wonderful, changing, 
fascinating game; more absorbing than all the games 
of poker and roulette and bridge and baccarat that 
ever have been played; more dangerous than foot- 
ball, automobile racing, or flying; more engrossing 

han any other thing in life. It is more stimulating 
than champagne, and its realities may be more mar- 
velous than the dreams induced by hashish. Itis my 
game! The game of Love! Love and the love of Love! 

I call it love; but is it that? Have I ever expe- 

> I have not, but I 


rienced love? Some women s 








GRAHAM 


















COOTES 





do not believe them. I think I have loves 
many umes But that de pends o what iove 
is; and what love is, philosophers have never 
been able to determine—or, rather, eac} 
philosopher has dete rmined ! ! “Pil ii 
it is true that love is the permane fixed 
thing that romantici represent 1} ‘ 
never KnOW! I lor one ! ve 
< them attachment iW nave 
endured 
It always amuses me to hear womer 
called iriable, for no woman | have knowr 
has been SO Variable as! ell The w 4 
most aiwa keeps on lo g af he mat 
ee has stopped Phati ne ol woma i 
» A. hardships. She do ta to e 80 
™ quickl is the ma mce st ne 
tin ' momentum is terrible. Man teaches her tl 
game and she present ecomes a Diaver 
more l at pie tna he ever dren ol 
i ‘ r, to use ermetaptl het ‘ 
Deg ng Ke I mooniig! eveloy 
} n but ‘ who wa 1 
stop when | wa ! is a st eve 
creature We t 1 it over at the « 1 
She denied that inco ul Via trait of 
either sex, but cor ered it & matter 
temperament. She wa istomed tk 
ing of men before they tired of her; but | have never me« 
another woman who was like that. Almost always the 
tears shed at the death of love rea r tear 
I was a wholesome | I fought, fe f tres 
ind had a deep-seated empt for girl ‘ ume 
of my childish existence was n i] hair. | used to 
oak it in water every mort { the tr lesper ‘ 
to brush it flat; but that only made it worse, It 
not stop curling and the next best tl y was | et 


it clipped hort l suppose no boy ever submit i? 
the barber so wil ingly a L: for, th pug | had ti 

boy's hatred of a haircut, I had an even greater hatre 
of my hair. As a small boy I used to weep when tease 
about my curis, and even at sixteen tne enti yt 
made me furious. 

UOur next door neighbor Vas a WIdOW N uns 

I should call her now, though at that time | t ug 
her very old. I felt toward her as a boy feel rT 

a nice aunt who alw 
hand. Mrs. Van Ness—that was her name 


first person who spoke to me about n } r st 


avs has a stock of chocolat Ke 
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She knew I was sensitive about it and 
tried to console me by saying she wished her hair curled 
That did not console me, but I recognized the 
I did not believe her when she insisted that 
Nevertheless it 


rousing me to rage. 


like mine. 
kind int 
I would be glad I had such hairsome day. 
came true. 

When I wanted a piece of cake I used to climb the fence 
that separated our yard from hers, walk into her house by 
the side door, and call to her. Then she would come down- 
stairs smiling, get the cake, cut me a great slice, and give 
me a footstool to sit on, while she sat on a chair beside me 
and watched me eat. She was always smiling, and some- 
times she would run her hand through my hair in a playful 
sort of way. I hardly noticed it at the time, but a few 
vears later I came to know that women like to do.that. 
Ihere is something about my hair that makes them want 
to get their fingers in it. They like to get hold of a lock and 
pull a little two. 

Perhaps because my own hair is curly, I have never 
shared the common idea that curly or wavy hair is lovely 
on a woman's head. Curls do not captivate me. 
beauty of them, but to me it is entirely an abstract beauty. 
And, on the contrary, there is something that appeals to me 
enormously about straight hair in slight disorder. I like to 
see it coming down, a little, at the sides and blowing against 
a cheek. Our tastes are strange things! The four women 
I have loved most have had straight hair which was not 
easily kept in place 

On the other side of our house lived the Archer family. 
Mrs. Archer used to complain of me to my parents, but her 
daughter Alice liked me. Alice was twenty-two or twenty- 
three when I wa She was very slim and pretty, 
hair and large gray-blue ey 
lids of which drooped a little over the eyeballs. 
ays liked lids that 
was a mankiller. 
admirers of all ages, and they all hated one another. 
the first who ever called me a man, which 
pleased me much he was the first girl I ever kissed, 


“ntion 


I see the 


sixteen 
es, the 
I have 


with straight auburt 
drooped., 

She had an enormous train of 
She 


uiw 

Alice 
Was person 
also, s 
which did not please me so much. 

She used to tall 
used to find the topic dull. There was 4 story she used to 
like to tell me-—about her lying asleep in a hammock at a 
house party in the country, and waking up to find a man 
who had been attentive to her kissing her. 
was terribly frightened, for she had never been kissed like 
that before. If the story was intended to suggest to me a 
similar form of enterprise it failed of its purpose. I recall 
it only because it struck me as so silly. Why should she be 


to me a great deal about kissing and I 


She said she 


afraid of being kissed? 

Alice must thought me unimaginative, for I 
remember that at last she requested me to kiss her. I felt 
about it; but one must oblige a lady. Finally, 
she did not have to ask me any more. I developed 
so much initiative in the matter of kissing Alice that 
my mother— who, with her woman's eyes, probably saw 
through the girl— began to worry because I spent so much 
Archers’ house. She used to ask me if I was 
sure that Aiice was really a nice girl. I was sure 
very sure !—so sure 
that my mother 
must have doubted 
more than ever. 


have 


foolish 


howeve Tr, 


time at the 


oh, 


Alice was slight 
ind | 
boy for my age. She 
used to sit in my lap 
and But 
one day her brother, 
two years my 
ior, happened to 
look 
He 


began to dance up 


was a large 


kiss me, 


tun- 


in and see US 
immediately 
and down pointing 
at us and yelling a 
ribald song of his 
own invention, the 


CA 


hy / ec eH Lm 


a 


. 


a I Have Said I Never Meant to Marry 


words of which consisted of innumerable repetitions of (ae 
line: “* Freddy’s kissing Al-liss!’’ 

Frantic with rage and mortification, I rid my lap of 
Alice in an instant, and in another captured the objection- 
able member of her family. I put him down squealing 
upon the floor and assured him that if he ever spoke of the 
matter, either to me or to any one else, his life should be 
the forfeit. I must have convinced him, for I heard no 
more about it. 

The shame of this episode destroyed my taste for Alice 
and her kisses. When I met her she used to look at me 
beneath her drooping lids and charge me with incon- 
stancy. Embarrassed, I tried the more to avoid her; but 
one afternoon she called me into her house and cornered 
me. It was my first experience of the kind. Why had I 
stopped coming to see her? Had I stopped caring for her? 
Why had I made her care for me and then neglected her? 
At first I stood aghast; then I tried to make it up to her 
with kisses. But the kisses were cold; she said they were 
not the same, and kept harping upon my delinquency 
until, becoming irritated, I cried: 

“It is true! I am tired of kissing you. I am sorry I ever 
did kiss you! Kissing makes me sick!” 

At that she stormed, wept and finally slapped my face. 

I left the house amazed, perplexed and ashamed. When | 
met her—after that—she would give me a curt nod, and 
the cheek she had struck would glow hot again. I was glad 
when, a little later, | went away to college. Alice Archer was 
a type. It amuses me today to think that I 
chanced to have a little bit the best of her. 
Few men did. She not only introduced the 
youth of our neighborhood to the art of 
osculation—a fact I have since discovered by 
comparing notes—but she jilted men right 
and left. She had enough fraternity pins to 
stock a jewelry shop. 

When I came home a year later she was 
engaged. That was nothing unusual in itself; 
but it “‘took.’”” She married him—a large, 
middle-aged man, who was in the coal busi- 
ness in another city and dressed appropriately 
in black. That was fourteen years ago. I 
have never seen her since; but I hear through 
friends that she has several children and is painfully cir- 
cumspect. She is within short range of forty now, while I 
am thirty-one. I do not wish to see her — and probably 
I never shall. 

As a freshman and a sophomore I saw but little of girls; 

but in my junior year I made the glee club and the baseball 
team, and began to go outa good deal. My “‘fussing’’— that 
was the term we used—was, however, scattered. I knew a 
lot of girls and liked them all. And so it was, also, in the 
first half of my senior year. But I was not destined to get 
through my college course unscathed. 
In the early spring the wife of one of the younger pro- 
fessors had a sister come to visit her. She was a Southern 
girl; I had met few girls from the South, and the type 
fascinated me. Later experience has taught me that Vir- 
ginia—she was named for her native state—was indeed 
a rare example of her kind. To this day I 
can hear her mellow, drawling intonation 
as she spoke of “you-all,” or of shutting 
the “doe,” or passing the “‘peppah.”” I used 
to invent ways of leading her to mention 
doors and pepper, and other things con- 
taining r’s, for the delight I took in her 
pronunciation. 

She was a tall, slender, graceful, lazy 
thing, with the mellowest dark eyes I ever 
looked into—except, perhaps, one other 
pair. And I have yet to meet a better 
dancer. Her arrival at a ball was signaled 
by a rush of men to the doorway in whic 
she appeared. While they squabbled over 
her card she would stand there like a glo- 
rious young princess who, unconscious of 
her own charm, was amazed at masculine 
bickerings over such little things as dances. 

Virginia liked me. I used to take her to 
all the hops. I began by being charmed 
with her, presently became proud of her, 
and at last could not think of any one or 
anything else. I was fairly maudlin over her. 
I wrote her slushy verses, which she admired. 
If I saw her so much as walking along the 
street with one of the other fellows, whom 
she had chanced to encounter, I was furious. 
And when she went with her sister to some 
party to which I had not been invited I used 
to go and walk by the house where she was, 
in a torment of jealousy. All of which was 
very foolish, since Virginia, though a South- 
ern girl and a beauty, was not a flirt. She 
was too genuinely kind to wish to make men 
suffer. Their performances over her caused 
her something like distress. She could not 
understand why the “ big sillies”’ insisted on 
acting so absurdly. 
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Virginia, Though a Beauty, Was Not a Fiirt 


Ere long I formed the habit of walking past her house 
each night and whistling a few notes of the Valkyries’ call 
which served as our call Alas! I have whistled 
many times, in many places, and for many girls; b 
have I known again in such completeness the str: 
exultant palpitations that ran through me when, at the 
sound of my whistling, the light would die suddenly in 
Virginia’s bedroom windows and a shade would go up in 


too, 


silent answer. 

Oh, Virginia! Virginia! You girl of long ago! Even 
today my heart beats faster at the thought of you! Others 
may come and go, but in my memory there is a little shrine 
that is yours and always will be yours; for 
first love. Have you a little shrine for me, I won- 
der? Do you remember, as I do, every look and word that 
? Do you remember the open-air dance 
at the Country Club on a mild May evening years ago? 
Do you remember the Chinese lanterns, and the music, and 
the moon, and the dances that—not without some slight 
conirition—you cut to sit with me? Do you remember 
the little bench in the shadow of the shrubbery ? Do you 
remember the scent of the syringas? 

Virginia! I have 
then, and candor compels me to admit that they have done 
things to me; but I have been true to you in this: the 
scent of the syringa never fails to bring to me a poignant 
picture of you as you were that night—in your soft white 
gown and with the strange, radiant look in your dark 
eyes. I had never seen a woman's eyes like that before 
Could it mean—could it mean, I asked myself, what my 
quivering senses told me it meant? Could it be that your 
eyes were answering the call of mine? Could it be? 

Virginia! It could! We found that out 
didn’t we? But for that light within your eyes I could not 
have made bold to kiss you! And you were going away so 
I could not bear to lose you! Oh, Virginia! Those 
‘Were ever kisses yielded with such gentle ma t 
Your arms were at your sides at first; but 
presently I felt your right hand creeping, creeping up along 
my coatsleeve. It found its way up to my shoulder, and 
presently I felt your soft white arm about my neck. You 
didn’t know your arm was there, Virginia, so natural was 
the action; but presently, when you found out, you left it 
there, while we were journeying in the Elysian Fields, with 
the sweetness of syringas everywhere. And I 
that you laughed your low, sweet laugh, and told me that 
you had put your arm about my neck to hold me, lest I run 
away from you. 

We didn’t know, Virginia, that it would never be like 
that again! : 

You wore my pin when you went away. As we stood 
on the station platform and said good-by, I looked at it 
and envied it as it rose and fell with each breath. For it 
was going with you. Did you feel what I was feeling? | 
never felt like that before. Never before had I known the 


you were n 


passed between us? 


smelled syringas times since 


many 


togethe r 


soon 
kisses! 


” 
Sweetness : 


remember 
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tragedy of parting with a beloved woman. . - Our she had brains; but a woman cannot I to 
hands quivered as we pressed them together. You moved let the mental part of her obtain the upp She 
into the car. We tried to smile at each other through the live up or down to her appearance. Gwe r*ked er re 
window as our last gaze was broken. Then you were gone, cute. But brains are not cut G i resse 
and I felt suddenly that my heart was like an urn aleak ins—unless she needs 
that all which was worth while in life was running out of it esting v her e I W he 
like fluid, leaving it an em; ty shell, cracked and useless. progressed to the pastime 

Then there followed burning letters great thick ones perc! whereat she would isp it wit! 
coming and going every day. 1 used to write to you 0 and chirp, for all the world like 
sheets of composition paper because the broad expanse summer tancy, but it Drought our hand sre 
of them seemed to allow more room in which to tell you I am six feet tall and Gwend i e. | ‘ 
all I had to tell—the lover's all, that takes so many thou- her, for the first time, I realized the peculiar attractio Gwe 
sand words to say the three: “I love you!” Oh, the paper tnat littkhe women often exercise upor irge mé l was to mee 
and the pestage stamps we used, Virginia! Oh, the eager- charmed with her minuteness as with some fa ating little repeate 
ness with which I waited for the morning mail! And now _figurine—some breathing, ta g, chirping doll, wi e greet 


and then, when your letter failed to come in the first post, 


with what wild agitation I awaited the next delivery! 





three times, Virginia, a whole day dragged away with 















having heard from you; and each of those three days was 





a year ot tortu 





© « 
How young we 














! We thought it would |] for- 
ever; but nothing lasts forever! Have you found that 
ut, Virginia? I hope you have not, for it is a he 
liscovery of which—like the discovery of many other 
truths brings onl discontent. It s our illusions that 
nake us | ippy Love eed not endure we only eed 
magine it to be « luring 

Love elevates the ers They are ating perlect 
beauty, and all who create bea ity exper ‘e something 
ike genius. The closest an ordinary mortal gets to genius 


; when he is in love. He is, for the t 








ne, a creative artist; 
and the creative artist whether he makes temples, \? 
statues, paintings, books, songs, or only love—yearns, j 
above all, for the permanence of his work. There is some- 
thing of his soul in it, and he believes in its immortality a ss 
he believes in ne rt of his so 


passion. 


The walls along the Appian Way are cl 





ments of Rome’s sculptures: the greatest 
orld has known are ruins now: the p 
anvas panels rot the paper upon which 
ian write their songs crumbles to dust 


less enduring thar 


t 





Love’s beau 
tears, kisses, quivering embraces, 
passionate whisperings things su- 
} remely exquisite In the moment ol! 
their being, yet of les tability and 
permanence than mist which blows 
n irom the sea 


For my part I believe that love, 


least stable of create 


most beautiful of all. There is some- 
thing in its very frailty that imparts 
1 added glory. What fabrics 
so fine as those golden gauzes the 


ancients called “‘ woven air’? What 


to it ar 


> 
bird so exquisite as the humming 
bird? What flower so fair as the frail 


morning gl 


Compared with a lover's kiss, a 





rose i 





a gross, red, permanent thing. 


——— : . 
No love, however remarkable 





attain the age of an old, thorn 
rosebush. . . . I try nottobesorry. 

Virginia, when you found that I 
had ceased to care for you it hurt 
you fora little while. You returned 
my pin and other pathetic souvenirs. 


Yet very soon you, too, ceased to 


wedding cards. Is it not well that 
love proved tra tory 

Let me admit, Virginia, by way o 
belated reparation, that your suc- 
essor Was not worthy ol you; but 
you were gone and what can aman 
do? He cannot ive on ietters even long, sweet letters, 


such as yours were. He must have eyes to gaze at, hands to “9 § 
hold and lips to kiss. * he 
. 2 
: 


Summer came. I graduated, said good-by to college and 
went home. Part of the summer passed and still I thought 


of you. at a house party I met a girl named Gwendo- 





] t} rht } 1} le » weak 
lyn. I ought I loved her. She made me curi a 
ous—and a@ man will often mistake for love his curiosity so Speake : re ‘ 


Ae 


about a woman. Or, indeed, I think his curiosity may lead But Something I'he 
to love. Had Happened 


I had never known a woman of her type before, yet to My Vocal Cords me 








something tells me Gwendolyn had known a lot of men on the 
like me. She was short and round and hirping like some could take up a j il} i é 4 t rl W he 
well-fed, sau little Even her motions were Quick little women is the suggest ol he ‘ ‘ there mother 
and jaunty, like those of a bird. She would cock her head them. Helplessness appeals to me for me er i spice 
to one side and look at me with her bright eyes, and laugh unaware of their own need of protectio ive trange y 
her twittering laugh, until it seemed to me thatifI clapped desire to protect attractive little creatures of the er ind her 
my hands she would take wing. sex. I wished to protect Gwendolyn, and press 

It pleased her to be likened to a bird. She had cultivated her waist with my arm; her lips with mine. | g Lo 

ring, chirping ways until they had become a part of in the hammock, I told her that I loved her. That fa that | 

her. Her physical and mental make-up were opposed, for stamped indelibly upon me y by all that lowed N I 
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sit there in the dimly lighted parlor; and that oftentimes 
we would not speak for an hour at atime. Occasionally 
the newspaper would rattle in the other room. It is curious 
to speculate on what ws in the mother’s mind as she sat 
there and heard nothing! 


In the autumn I went to work for the corporation of 
which my father was an officer. The salary at which I 
started paid for my clothing and a few cabs and flowers. 
The business interested me intensely; it continues to 
interest me today. I have been in it eleven years now and 
have been quite successful; but the fact remains that 
women have always been the foremost interest of my life. 
Business takes a second place. 

At one of the dances to which I took Gwendolyn I met 
a girl I had known as a child. I remembered her as a little 
redhead who moved away to another city. Now she was a 
woman possessed of that glorious combination of lustrous 
white skin, green eyes and copper-colored hair, which one 
the canvases of Henner than in actuality. 
She wore a \ simple white dress with a fichu and a sea- 
green scarf; and there was something exquisitely old- 
fashioned about her appearance, which made me think 
of the heroines of romantic novels of the Civil War. 

She remembered me; and in recognition of our earlier 
acquaintance we called each other Fred and Sallie from the 
start. I could not keep my eyes off Sallie now. Beauty 
always delights me and I dread the day when it shall cease 
to do so. Once, when I was dancing with Gwendolyn, I 
called her attention to the picture Sallie made as she leaned 
a column. “Yes,” said Gwendolyn. “What a 
its doesn't know how to dress!” 

1 was surprised, for it seemed to me that Sallie’s gown 
vas perfect. Furthermore, it was quite evident that other 
men besides myself found Sallie very lovely. 

1 had two dances with her. As I went to take the first 
one, two men were leaning over her in adoring attitudes, one 
at each side: and the thought came to me that Sallie wa: 
by this time to compliments upon a 
her beauty. I determined not 
mention it to her; and some little devil inside me laughed 

d said: “Talk about her brains instead!” 

We talked a little of old times at first. It was very pleas- 
ant. Sallie danced well. She was not stupid; neither was 
she brilliant. When we sat down my little devil whispered 
to me again—and I obeyed him. After regarding her for 
a time with a look I attempted to make very deep and 
baffling, I said to her: 

“You are a very clever woman, aren't you?’ 

Her face lit up at once with interest. It was not what 


It was nothing aboutskin or eyes or hair. 
se 


ees oltener in 


iwainst 


she 


vertainly inured 


matter so obvious as to 


she had expected. 

“What makes you think so?” she asked. 

i continued to regard her closely—it was not hard to do 
After waiting for a time she repeated her question. I 
sed 
before 
[ said 
“TI can't be sure l 
think it is something in 


sO 
a little longer 
Then 


pau 


answering. 


the expression of your 


eyes 
Cle arly 
before 


Sallie had 


never been 
charged with vast intel- 
ligence. The idea was 
novel to her and engag 
She wanted to hear 
What 
r A 
But what kind of 

Then 


the orchestra struck up 


ing. 

more about it. 
was it about her eyes 
look? 


a look? 


d another 
claimed Sallie 
Later, 


my tur 


man 

when it came 

1 to dance with 

her again, she suggested 

and talk. 

“| meet so few men at 
t I car 
ith— they all 

t to tall 


Now tell me 


made 


enjoy 


nonsense ' 
What 


that 


wa 


you say 
about my being clever? 

“Wasn't I right?” I 
answered her with a 
questiol 

“Yes 
perhaps. But 


[don't know 
how did 
you find out?” 

Quite ul 
she took hold of my lapel 
Just then I chanced to 


Gwendolyn dance 


consciously 


Bet 
by She did not look pre- 
cisely I didn't 
care. My little devil had 


I leased. 


at Me Over the Tops 
of the Blooms and Thank Me 
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taught me a new game— it fascinated me. 
It also fascinated Sallie. I talked vaguely 
about eyes; about strange expressions that 
come into them when two sympathetic 
people meet—expressions the common run 
of people do not read at all, yet which are 
as clear as print to those who know. Sallie 
gave me rapt attention; she nodded every 
little while. We went out on the porch; and 
in pursuit of the fascinating topic of Sally's 
mentality, as indicated in her wonderful 
green eyes, we cut the dance that followed. 
I do not know who Sallie’s partner should 
have been; but presently it was made ex- 
tremely clear to me that I had slighted 
Gwendolyn. 

In the carriage, going home, she wept. 
Even to this day, accustomed as I am to 
women’s tears, they fairly melt me. Her 
tears were like a summer rain upon my 
shoulder. I kissed her—and presently the 
sun came out again. 

“Will you always want to kiss me?” 
whispered. “Always?” 

There is but one answer to such a ques- 
tion. Poetic license, perhaps, excuses its 
untruth: 

“Yes, of course, dear!” 

“Even long after we are married?” 

Married! The word struck me like a blow 
in the face! I had never spoken to Gwen- 
dolyn or any other girl of marriage! Love? 
Yes, ofcourse! Butmarriage? I thought of 
marriage as some vague, distant thing—a 
faint possibility of the remote future—like a 
trip round the world in a private yacht ora 
love affair with a Russian princess. . . . 

From my shoulder I heard Gwendolyn’s 
cooing voice once more: 

“Long, long after we are married? When 
we're old?” 

I do not know what I answered, but I do know what I 
thought. I thought two things—that I should never 
marry any woman; and that I should never fail to make 
that statement in future to the women in whom I found 
myself becoming interested. I have adhered to both 
those resolutions. No woman could be happy as my wife. 

From the time that Gwendolyn spoke of marriage I 
began to wish to get away from her. 

The habits we form in love affairs are like our other 
habits—easy to driftinto, hard to break. It had becomemy 
custom to dine at Gwendolyn’s at one o'clock each Sunday. 
And now there loomed ahead a Sunday when I should not 
wish to go. Not only had the word marriage frightened 
me, but Gwendolyn’s cute ways and 
baby talk were beginning to grow tire- 
some. Furthermore, I had been invited 
to Sunday dinner at Sallie’s. I was less 
adept then than I am now in those con- 
venient social lies that our relations 
with our fellow beings make necessary; 
and I fear my note to Gwendolyn must 
have sounded vague and unsatisfac- 
tory. In it I told her I would come, 
instead, on Monday evening. 

I remember I wore my new frock 
coat and silk hat the day I dined at 
Sallie’s. In the setting of her own 
home she looked even lovelier than she 
had at the dance; her parents, too, were 
attractive—rather young parents, 
wholesome and friendly. We had a 
good time at table, and before long I 
caught myself comparing this girl and 
her surroundings with Gwendolyn and 
hers. I knew that when my mother 
called on Sallie’s mother she would not 
be critical, for these were gentlefolk. 

On Monday, as the time for my call 
on Gwendolyn drew nearer, I dreaded 
more and more the thought of seeing 
her; for I had a strong intuition that 
I should be called upon for explana- 
tions. Finally, at about six o'clock, I 
yielded to a sudden impulse and tele- 
phoned her that I had to work late at 
the office and could not come until the 
next evening. Her voice sounded sad. 
I cut our talk as short as I could and 
hung up the receiver with a feeling 
such as I imagine married men must 
have when they telephone lies to their 
wives and go out to amuse themselves. 

Then, having nothing to do, I went 
again to Sallie’s. We had lemonade 
and cake, and she played and sang for 
me. Some of her songs were senti- 
mental; and when she stopped singing 


she 


fhe Will Look 


There Was Always Something Pathetic 
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we talked in modu- 
lated tones about how 
strange it was that two 
people should single 
each other out from 
among a crowd and be- 
come “friends” 
know the kind of talk 
I mean. 

Sallie’s nature was 
one of the simplest and 
most genuine I have 
ever known. Her 
beauty was not merely 
physical. Her soft 
white skin seemed 
somehow to express a 
womanly tenderness 
she had; and I have 
never seen eyes that 
more truly reflected a 
sweet spirit. Green 
eyes are supposed to 
stand for jealousy and 
for the feline qualities 
in woman; but, though 
Sallie’s were green, 
there was nothing in 
them but a calm, 
beautiful gentleness. 

After she had sung 
for a while she told me 
about a trip she had 
taken the year before 
to Japan, and showed 
me analbum of colored 
photographs she had 
brought home 
her. It had heavy lac- 
quered covers, and 


you 


wit! 
About Maud we 
ther 
the window-seat, holding it on our laps as we slowly turned 
the pages. Sitting there beside her, I became conscious of 
a very faint, delicate scent about her, like the fragrance 
of spring flowers wafted in through an open window. 

The propinquity, the scent, the charm of Sallie, drove 
Gwendolyn from my mind as completely as though she 
had never existed. I was strongly aware of only 
iact—that I wished to see Sallie often. And presently I 
heard myself inviting her to the fortnightly 
the club. 

She accepted; then suddenly I thought of Gwendolyn 
and what I had taught her to expect of me. I had been 
taking her to all the dances. This would be awkward! 

Throughout the next day I continued to reflect upon the 
dilemma into which I had gotten myself. I should have 
liked to telephone and postpone my call for the third 
time—but that would not do; 
when evening came but to go. 

Gwendolyn’s mother the front door. She 
greeted me bruskly. Gwendolyn was not in the parlor. 
I sat there, very uneasy, for a quarter of an hour before 
she came in, looking very sweet and pretty in a 
evening gown. 

I spoke about the gown and she tried to answer in a 
natural way; but there was something strained between us. 
We found conversation difficult, and I remember won- 
dering what we had ever talked about. Now and then I 
heard the crackle of her mother’s newspaper in the next 
room, and that disturbed me too. 

After struggling along for an hour we fell silent. Gwen- 
dolyn rose, moved over to the window and, holding back 
the lace curtain, gazed out abstractedly at the shadowy 
street. Again I felt a strong desire to comfort her. I 
crossed the room and standing beside her placed my hand 
upon her shoulder. I felt her shiver as I laid it there. 

Presently she turned with a quick movement and, taking 
hold of beth my lapels, looked up into my face with an 
expression that a week before I would have found irresistible. 

“Tell me something : but she 
faltered. 

“What, dear?” I asked uneasily. 

“There’s something wrong!” 
my face intently. 

“Nonsense!"’ I dared not tell the truth; 
was not convincing—and I knew it. 

“Have I done anything to offend you?" 

“Of course not!"’ I patted her shoulder. 

“Do you still care for me?” 

“Certainly.” 

“As much as you used to?” 

“Why shouldn’t 1?” 

She gave a deep sigh and turned away, saying: 

“Oh, I don’t know! I don’t understand what it is 

I felt very guilty—guilty of what I could not help—and 
very sorry for her. I took her in my arms and kissed her. 
She drank my kisses eagerly. Then suddenly I felt her 

Continued on Page 60 
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YIN COWRIE DASS 


The Dog’s Brother—By 


Luvw 





HE red coal sputtered in the dark corner farthest 
irom the door. Tin Cowrie Dass rushed headlong for 
it. Quick as he was, hoWever, the young Englishman 








came tread on } eel Both men stooped together. 
It was our friend who burned his fingers, who plucked the 
fuse and crushed the spark. 
“Well done,” said Weather! y Sahib calmly. “Bring 
that bomb outdoor yu 
y climbed fron the @lar into blir ling noonday. No 
y had rise the sanib had not raised his voice, yet 
by the dozen, both white and brown, appeared to 
spring from nowhere and surround then 
“Obsolete old contrivance,” declared Weatherby Sahib. 
His blue eye cast only i glance i cool, critical glance 
at the thing our friend had brought outdoors. It was one 
half of the wicker et mtaining a fat, egg-shaped 
bundle of tarred raj nt bound 
‘Powder Very antique Not our dear picric at all. 
Who sent this?” 
Our Inend gave a clear narrative in three sentences, 
Weather Vs mda must e worked | imorously. 
“Good,” said he Turning to the excited listeners, he 
“ Here, you go collar Ram Deb Nath—if you 
you know all those Beadon Square blighters. 


motor for Sealdah, head off Krishnamurthi 
You, Mac, go hop 





ile man in gold lamps. 














5 TRA FT E OD B 





Swaying Forward and Forward in Silence to the North 


through hall after shadowy hall, where red-coated servant 
bent to give them both salaam. 
bare cool room in which, upon a rattan lounge, dictatir 
words to a white scrivener who wrote fast, there lay a ver 
tired gentleman. 

“Sir,” said Weatherby. 


The gentleman rose, tired in « very limb. He had fine r 





At last they entered : 


cheeks, nevertheless, and wonderful, patient eye H 
clothing was plain, but as he came a step or two forwar 
our friend knew him for a great iord indeed 
t seems I am indebted to you.” 

This gentleman used the vernacular in a voice which, 
ur ough pleasant and casual, carried all the dee per meaning 

“What is your name, that may remember you 

Our friend felt a horrid shame 

‘Sir,”” he answered, faltering at first, then drawing up 
his head, “I have no name in the world as it goes 
Disgrace is common to all. Men call me nothing but Ti 
Cowrie Dass.” 

The weary genlliemal! nile 

“Life is common,” he answered I owe you nothing 
but a life, Tin Cowrie Da ] thank yu 

He turned. 

“My dear Captain Weathe Will uu keep a good eye 


on Tin Cowrie Dass? I hope you will see that he is 


overlooked. 





+} Tir Cowrie Dass kne w tne a idl nce Was at al end bowed 
That's the lecturing Joh: you saw li t Wednesday night. and with w, following the policeman Weatherby like a 
Understood? Off yougo! Hammond, collect thepassesfrom captive. A proud captive, he held his head loitily. 
the gatemen and bring "em here, please Une was forged.” They had not gone lar when a messenger some Britis! 
Off they went, the crowd as a whole dispersing into the underling, whose manner was stiff and crusty as gold 
shrubbery at a wave of the young man's braid me hurrying to recall ther 
hand Wi ou come back a moment 
“Now, you His blue eye ignt pie » 
blue in a sunburnt face—pierced ou Tin Cowrie Dass marched into the 
iriend You're 4 GOOG SO I fancy, to cool room agall There the grea ra 
pinch less thar half a is¢ Go was lying o1 the rattan lounge dictating 
toss that bomb into t en Wa to the scribe as before; but he looked up 
here ll trust you to wait till I retur with eyes that twinkled gravely. 
UOur trier ret “i ex j as he was . n Cowrie Dass he iid what 
bid. should be done with a murderer? 
“This Weatherby i na e re I.mylord Ourfriend kent his's 
flected while he stood v g alone A murders Do 1 me me 
Itisa queer world Weatherby, who Yes re é the 
knows everything, w hang me for a mig one 1 me 
murderer Achche I do t move to What sh« 1 yo ow 
ru | r Kr I 
He felt none the less tempte« stro yg] ho ha ried to } ‘ 
tempted, to leave that position of trust gw tr ! ‘ 
For a good quarter of an hour he waited t 
there in the hot path by the cellar door. Oh! Tin Cowris 
he saw Weatherby Sahib turn the ‘ ceale au t aturé re 
of the great stone house and - Krishnamurthi? He is ta 
hin ‘ j Z ma Krishnamurthi rea 
“Come along ‘ ed the yung J = s 0 mu bad ne the 
officer “You have e reason to be ~ ihe j pers, and Ww i believe eve 
proud. His Excel—the chief person ~ = thing that men say howling 
here wishes to than} - — the stree 1 let Kri 
They went round the house. Our r irthi Send hir 
friend mounted the 






followed Weatherby’ 








“If You Die Nobody's to Biame But Yoursetf’ 





Henry Milner Rideout 


D U N N 


hang round ! me a bourd dec y Lo ere he 

All } inte is wou ug? tt ind | fathe tol 
giving mone ‘ Tact t i g i Hi 
oral are lu 

The great lord ghed upon |} ouch 

Ag ma vy obe i ‘ ] (oo e D rew 
Outdoor i the house Weath grey 
to the P j ’ 

sit dow mande ‘ ( g | gushman 

i hey sat he ew é fa y each other 
ul etting the egs | z t rT Phe inib lighte 
ad saat ppe other across t risone ind bega 

So I'm to call you Cowrie D Matches? Her 
> nave t ame. Y é N ‘ 
voUr av of t . ‘ Wi a » 
ve 0 

» I have ! yt ) 

Weathert ! ‘ ence 

We he ‘ ruy } et 
police? 

Our Irieud lights ‘ ett de erate care 
had a st ge He st ‘ " e, ther 
looked ar : met gu i me 

| rt lie eT ‘ \ great tro e « ‘ 
uy me If the ¢ 

Weather! ‘ cut off the fe 

Not now Weath Id a on 
yur giddy old past. We're dea the t lod 

i now yu emi the I eu Do 7 
good ha I ‘ maste . 

Cowrie D t g dee The gilde 
irette we le aste “ Pw } ye »} 

is eyes dwel r He re ‘ é ‘ , 

the sunda ( ‘ erhe 
1 lone in | ‘ He 
woke WwW out 

Ye came | } 

But first there viva 
‘ Twit r t 

Weather! ‘ 

“Yo ea 
k r I liked I 

I ( wrie D ‘ 

No!” he or . , , , ; ; 
The hat : : 

t ash rm t 

It pecame Weathert t to ti i H 

e gradua rightened He gave 
ol dex 10 I ‘ ) 
wrote a te ime i ri ? r 

Hers ne Al ‘ i ( ech 
» the t Tall ‘ r ‘ 
nave yur v I ( ‘ em ice 
and the plea ‘ red ‘ ‘ re 
‘ ( rd M ht 
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Tin Cowrie Dass took the paper with a profound bow. 
heart swelled with pride and hope within him. 
Weatherby Sahib,” he declared, “you are now my 
ter. You speak of a rope. if ever you hang me, you 

Weatherby laughed. “Eight 
into a somber bank that frowned 
ird the Black Hole there came one of the 

i oung Mohammedans alive. 

If you please, sir,”” he said to the clerk behind the 
counter and then laid down his master’s check, “let me 
buy a draft for that amount payable to Mowatt Sahib.” 

The clerk scowled. “‘Who’s Mowatt?” he inquired 
hitter! 

Tin Cowrie smiled at the rebuff. 

‘This clerk has a peevish liver,” hereflected. ‘This 
clerk is not a great gentleman like—like those whom 

+t today.”” Then aloud he gave the full 

“* Mowatt Sahib, sir, governs the bank 

Chotaganj."” And he named that up-country 

town where he had killed the peon. 

“Humph!” growled the clerk, but wrote. “‘ Here 
you are.’ 

Tin Cowrie thanked the fellow sweetly, took his 
draft, went to a desk, and composed a glorious letter: 
Mowatt Sahib: 

Herewith find Rs. 200. Money belonging to Sarkajian 
Brothers. Tell them the rest of their box of silver lies 
buried in the Sundarbans, 5000 paces from Sweet-Water 
Ghat due east under the forked stump of a tree all alone. 

Best Regard. 


lanation. 


Sealing this letter, he carried it out to the post office. 
‘There!” he sighed. “A clean start. ‘Credit is better 
than money.’ Now let us go hear brass horns play in the 
Eden, and see those little English children hop like sickly 
} 


at pon the 


‘ ij fawn 


He did so with great content. When twilight fell he 
walked among the cool trees of the Maidan, watching the 
nps begin to sparkle behind green leaves, and Outram’s 
immortal shadow rein his horse to turn upon a grassplat 
the star 
It is good,” he thought, “‘to be a part of all this.” 
Clocks began to strike eight as he entered the appointed 
and modestly ranged himself by the wall among the 
A cavernous place, this room was, full of 
ling across one of many green tables his 
clicking balls with a magie wand. 
Near by two young jute-brokers watched him enviously, 
forgetting their own game. 
‘What does the chap do?” asked one of this pair. “Con 
rur him— Witherspoon, Wuthering, 
cb name 
Does nothing, lucky dog!” said the other. “‘One 
’ the kind—always on deck. 
ip the army, I daresay. Remittance. Toils not, 


ird marke 
oft low lig! Ben 


- ried litt) 
vaster harried little 


ing across 

Do? 

those loafers—you know 

cked 
r, and neither does he care.” 

smiled behind his hand. 

knows how to cover his footprints also,”’ 

‘To be seen always, yet always hidden. 

wisdom. An excellent master.” 

Weatherby’s yellow head rose from under the billiard 
lamps. He glanced about that cavern of misspent youth, 
nodded approval, and came strolling past the 
in hand, 


rin Cowrie 
My n 


he meditated 


ister 


Conjurer 


w his man 
tables, cue 
‘I wanted to see you, Hazrat,” he called, blandly giving 
nd another false name. “It wasn’t eggs I ordered 
The last lot cracked before we 
Come over here to the window. Can't you 
find a bamboo root nowadays that will bear turning?” 

By the where all was dark and private, he 
became another man. 


Ready 


our Irie 
from you, but polo balls. 
wung at em. 


window, 


for work?" he said in a low voice. “Thanks to 
bomb crowd this afternoon. Ready?” 
i You are my master.” 
Weatherby shook his head. 
None of that,” he rejoined. “I’m no master of yours, 
except when we're alone. You have sold me a few polo 
lis, beyond which you know nothing about me. Is that 
grinned with delight. 
sir.”” 
wirling his polished cue, Weatherby wore the aspect of 
vho has never a care in the world. 
job will be hard,” he continued. “I warned you 
\s for danger, you're not a coward or we shouldn't 
It’s enough to say that I’m shorthanded 


nt, can’t spare any of my older men; and so, on the 


= t 
h of your looks and the way you talk, I’msending you 
im; first-off, to a place where you must carry your 
y own hands. The bazaar quotation for a dead 


ny dead man to order—is half a sovereign, 
it eight rupees f.o.b. If you live, report to 
ne by telegraph at this hotel. If you die nobody's to blame 
Short and sweet. Now what do you say?” 
Tin Cowrie answered proudly. 

Weatherby laid his cue over the window sill, poiriting 


“a 
believe; call 


yourself 


I go, sir,” 


eeming to point 


“Y Had Traveted 
Up and Down the 
Land, Searching, 
But Never Finding" 


“Very well. Do you see that gharri?"’ A horse and a 
cab with driver already on the box stood where the lamp- 
light cast the shadow of a banyan bough. “Take it. Say 
‘Polo balls.’ The driver will then hand you a letter. It 
contains all further information.” 

“Understood, sir.”’ 

The young sahib smiled, perhaps to hear his favorite 
word caught up so quickly. 

“Hop along then,’”’ he murmured. “This will be your 
first case, under sealed orders. Don’t allow it to be your 
last. Good luck. Don’t sleep too much, or you'll find a 
knife between your ribs, old son. Be very careful what you 
eat and where. You know that country of old, or else your 
face and manner belie you. Now go as if I had been 
scolding.” 

The new member of the police bowed angrily and 
stalked from the window like one who had swallowed a 
poker. 

“Perfectly rotten balls, that whole lot!’”” Weatherby’s 
voice rose behind him, drawling—the voice of a silly, 
petulant youth. The billiard players glanced at him and 
were briefly entertained. “If you can’t do a simple piece 
of work properly you needn’t come back.” 

Tin Cowrie marched down into the night, glowing with 
zeal. 

vi 
* T)OLO balls.” 
A cabman half asleep on his box under the shadow of 
a banyan jumped suddenly, bent over sidewise and cocked 
his head. 

“What did you say?’ 

“Polo balls. I make them very badly for one whom you 
know.” 

The driver, chuckling, drew from the folds of his turban 
a letter. 

Tin Cowrie broke the seal of this, and by a glimmering 
carriage lantern read his orders. They were but thirteen 
words, written in a clean, bold hand. 

“Go to Adampur,” they commanded. ‘The 
family of Faiz Rasul died there today. Why?” 

Our friend read carefully twice and thrice. 

“Captain Weatherby knows how to write,”’ he 
cluded. ‘And I know how to keep a secret.”’ 

He opened the carriage lantern, held the paper inside 
above the smoky flame, and for the second time that day 
allowed his fingers to be burned. The envelope, which was 
bare of writing, contained a railway ticket and several 
banknotes. These he stowed away before entering the 


’ 


entire 


con 


carriage. 

“Hit up your vulture bait there, gharri-wallah! To 
Howrah Station. But first through Lal Bazaar to buy 
old clothes.” 

Exceedingly old clothes they were; for after buying them, 
and changing inside the cab, he came forth at the railway 
station as a beggar, dressed in filthy cotton with an ash- 
colored rag of a turban. That night he traveled in a 
third-class pen. Huddled among ghostly sleepers, he lay 
watching, through the slats of the car, a black, mournful 
plain reel past by starlight, with forms of trees now and 
then rushing like thunder clouds. 


March 7, 1914 


“Faiz Rasul.”” He repeated the name over and over, i 
had a ring so familiar. “Faiz Rasul. 
I was too young. The name of the place, Adampur, means 
nothing. This name would mean much. Did my father 
have a friend called Faiz 

He dismissed that idle question. 

“Tt will be hard enoug! he thought, “‘to lear: 
Faiz Rasul is dead with all his family.” 

High noon blazed when he left the train at Adampur, 
dreary village between the railway line and the 
frontier of some northern kingdom. Mud houses wandered 
and were lost among withering aloes. Behind the statio 
hedge fawn-colored camels went swaying, dreamy and 
gawky. Adampur, an outpost on the boundary of silence, 
appeared to be giving up the fight and surrendering with 
a few last efforts a few last weary sounds of life. 

Tin Cowrie plodded away unobserved, another dusty 
waif in a dusty throng. He carried a roll of soiled bedding, 
a pair of old sheets containing his fine English garments. 

He knew what questions to ask, how to ask them, in a 
village full of tongues and eyes. By mid-afternoon he 
stood before the dead man’s house. A shapeless hut of 
brownish mud, roofed with petroleum tins beaten flat, i 
leaned askew and threatened to fall upon the neighboring 
shops. Idlers were standing there, gaping, as men gape at 

every dull place where a dreadful thing ha 
happened. 

Round the doorway 
border of handprints, 
symbols of a Passover. 

“A neighbor put those on one night 

“They did no 
He had daughters 


Where are they 


I cannot remember 


Rasul? 


desert 


of the hut ran a 
like bloody 


scarlet 


quoth a fat Hindu baker. 
good to Faiz Rasul. 
both married and single. 
now?” 
Tin 
nodded. 
**So all are dead?”’ he 
“All who count,’ ] 
lies in there; but he, 


And were they killed th 


Cowrie the mendi 
Inqu 
“One 


replied the baker. 


too, is fying.” 


The fat baker snorted. 

“You are a stupid fellow,”’ he complained. 
they have been killed when the women lay 
children all their ornaments? 


Tin Cowrie edged away 


their jews Iry, the 
took them at one blow. was no robbery.” 
Dy degrees until he 
mud threshold. Then quietly, as poor men mo 
into the house. It was dark there, hot and very 
he descried two old women who squatted in a corner 
a charpoy, on which a little boy lay tossing 
“A pilgrim blesses you, my mothers,”’ he n 
pilgrim’s blessing on this orphan.” 
The old wome 
sick boy stared. 
‘His brain is 
“He talks nothing but folly. 
now he has only half a brain.” 
Tin Cowrie leaned over the bed. A Dog's 
feel no scorn of the half-witted. And, in fact, as he quickly 
saw, this boy had great black eves, feverish, dilated, but 
yearning with intelligence. 
“What would you say, my son?” 
The yearning eyes welcomed him. 
“Aunty Linah!”’ cried the child. 
aunty!” 
*Fever,” snapped the crones. ‘“‘He has no aunt alive.” 
“Hush, ” commanded our friend; then he spoke 
the boy fair and calmly: “* What of Aunty Linah, my son?” 
} 


n sile ntly acknovw ledge d his presence. 
almost gone,”’ grumbled one of the womer 
f 


Blessings come too late, for 


yrother could 


“Bibi Linah! It was 


wome n! 
Faiz Rasul’s baby rolled his aching head. 
“Aunty Linal 
the south. We ate. 
Tin Cowrie 
“Good, my son,” 
thou also.” 
The boy folded his hands, looked up steadily and grate 
fully, sighed and obeyed like a brown lamb. 
“Fever!” deciat the old women. “He has no aunt 


Tin Cowrie smiled, fished in his girdle, and brought { 


She came before supper. She came from 


We fell asl 


laid his hand on 


eep, one and all.” 
the fiery little brow. 
“That is well. Now 


said he. sleep 


two pieces of silver 
“Watch by this child,” he ordered. “Here is a g 
prophesy that more will follow; yea, that the Sirkar will 
take him into His brains are sounder th: 
yours or mine. | am a godly wanderer who 
much. Nurse him.” 
Silently and meekly) 
the house. Through the crowd of loungers he passed wit} 
out importance; under an bush he changed his 
clothes and became a youn in gray Eng lannels 
who went straight to the railway. Il 
a slumbering babu. 
“Telegram —ury 


a hospital 


knows tl 
y as before Tin Cowrie edged out from 
aloe 
the station he woke 
> called; and wrote as follows: 
Captain Weatherby, Grand Hotel, Calcutta: Poiso 
Baby son alive. Put him into good hospital quick. I will 
do the rest. . eo ae I 


When he had heard this message go clicking on its way 
Tin Cowrie strolled forth and back to the aloe hedge. 
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The re he became once more a tattered beggar, buried his waves encompassed witl ihe camei ariver gave a iicentious Whoo! Val B 
English borrowings in the dust, and sat down tothink. The torted thorn bush crowning the ’ And the Lord,! carry a prince!” he bawled iri; ‘ yme 
village lay behind him, forlorn and still; before him the now he heard a familiar name repeated like poverty’ ut — good ‘ ‘ G 
lesert ated in a pale red glow of sunset, wave on “Faiz Rasul is dead »bserved his companion. *‘Faiz buy yourself ; uuple of doze wive me 
wave rthward, dipping and swaying, a train of the Rasul knew too much.” other horseflesh! He dr me ‘ 
fawn-colored camels passed out on a hard, beaten track Tin Cowrie gave a bound not of the camel's making camel Get up, you hairy viper! | re 
i nd were blotted in a background of their own hue. “Faiz Rasul?”’ he cried. “What did he know, the you straight into a fortune, just a 
/ (Another small caravan followed them, vanishing likewise The camel driver chuckled I would 
| toward the same point of the horizon. “More than I, brother. He's dead. I am alive, and I The desert, unbounded and austere, re ‘ 
‘They go northward all. Aunty Linah said she came mean to stay so.” sense. The camel went striding forward milk mile 
ii from the South. Aunty Linah would lie.” Nothing more would the fellow deign to utter. They When next the driver spoke he was | yg 
j The ways of the itinerant poisoner—who should know traveled on, swaying forward and forward through the clow: 
i; them if he did not? A dozen old stories returned to help wilderness in silence to the north. About midnight the “Look yonder,” said he quite ser 
s reasoning, tales about a stranger, a friendly man or glib, camel grunted and paused of its own accord, where a black, _ his left arm Do you see that lar 
| ympathetic woman who had come, like Aunty Linah, toa four-cornered thing loomed on their left hand A dull orange light blinked far off among 1 . he 
; ospi » house at supper-time; who had gone away in “Here’s a stop for you,” growled the driver. “Here's hat marks the second se Don't let your ket 
' he d “aving the house rifled and a family dead on the your first serai, and the poorest too.” He raised his voice drip so freely there, brother. Old dad was ag | poor 
loor. It was nothing new, this tragedy of Faiz Rasul. And and bellowed: “Hai! Who's awake?’ fellow, worth giving to. But this lot ahead will eut your 
: yet one part in it had a sinister novelty—the neighbor- “Tam,” piped a meek little voice below, and adim white throat for a chew of pdn. Go humbly ar orget the word 
} hood suspected nothing, for these poor bodies wore their figure came shambling to meet them. ‘purse,’ or I may not receive my camelfare tor Ww 
: u ornaments in death. “You, daddy? You don’t know how to sleep,” the Tin Cowrie clapped him on the shoulder 
| is very strange. No robbery. Nevertheless driver cheerfully complair ed. “Here's a man behind me “You're an honest man.’ e declared also good cor 
hatura was in the pot. I know that as though I had seen raveling to overtake a friend of his. What's lodging with pany.” S 
i ’ iunty placing it there, for the little boy’s brain is half gone you, daddy?” lhe other grunted, reached round and hed 7 
' th dhatura. If 1 were Aunty Linah, now, what should I “No one,” piped the voice. “Nothing. Nothing but a Cowrie’s thiglt 
/ do?” He pondered. “I would say south when I came lame goat that could not travel any farther and an old mar “You're a clever one,” he rejoined, “for you're the first 
) from north. Then—poison. Then I would hurry apart looking for somebody he could not find.” to find that out! And by the red boar’s bristles, called the 
/ from all railways. Yes, indeed, north again, especially into The driver turned in his saddle. Prophet's beard, you have a leg like a rock, though you do 
i 1 desert and a native kingdom.” “Is that your friend?—old man looking for somebody?" eat money! Ho, ho!” He loosed a great laug! Spea 
}4 Down went the sun far away on his left hand. A world “No,” replied Tin Cowrie. “*No man or woman under _ ing of honesty, the chief priest in Delhi mosque took of n 
‘ barren hillocks darkened before his view, glimmering the stars would look for me—as a friend. Go on.” He _ earnings once to show me four or five red 1 ig’s | 
| ind smoldering under the reddish nightfall. He rose. leaned over and tossed a few coppers toward the small, bent glass box! What a joke it was!’ 
| Chere lies but a single road. I change my banknotes form. “Here, thank you. Good-night, khansamah.” rin Cowrie assented, but with 
i) for gold. That is first,’ he thought. “The Prophet i t 
tf Next I shall hire one of those vile “no matter what you or I or the pries 
camels. Aunty Linah, I follow you ‘aoe | P ‘ ; aa : : may do.” 
| orth.” , € a , ; “ How of kings inquired the came 
' The night, which brings counsel, a . : ' driver, like one who welcome argument 
\ brought to our friend a more mysterious in philosophy his drunken beast up 
i{ thing. Mounted behind a surly driver here in our pink city, who ca he 
n a surly camel, he rode out among himself straight o } or rone 
} sandhills toward the low-swung north- he’s a king. What of him?” 
ern constellations; and as he rode, rin Cowrie thought for a while, then 
thinking of the future, suddenly witha answered clearly and simy according 
rush overpowering his senses came the to his fathers precept 
past. Memories fought vainly for their “Kings and all rule ‘he declared 
4 true place in his mind. What he was *““must act the truth and follow prophe 
doing now he had done beiore long ago. If not they die the deat} f ‘ non 
When? This forward roll and pitch liar, which blots out the sou 
behind a silent mat this odor of live His companior turt vided 
camel's hair and padded rhythm of “That is true. Our Fat Reast will 
| plav hoofs o1 ind: he remembered soon drop off his throne a ly eare 
them all, dimly but poignantly as a He’sacommon liar. As for prophe« 
n remembers childhood. The driver sighed “WW hers ir true 
‘Stop at every eral, he told the king that fled away southward | ight 
driver. “I wish to overtake a friend. twenty years ago? Where are the two 
TI re stop at every inn, hovel or baby sons he carried on | vidle tl 
’ ) tent.”’ night? All perished, no doubt And yet 
I The camel er,a bobbing silhouette, the old prophe r current throug? 
immed his great bound head. the land, growing daily in mer ‘ 
“When I go to hell,”” he remarked, “I that as poison drove our king aw o 
hall not go, sir, for being a fool. You poison will bring him home to reig 
' gave me that order twice when you once more with justice he driver 
hired me.” sighed : n Women’s cha ! 
Tin Cowrie laughed inwardly. The While he spoke the camel uttered a 
a i answer chimed with hisown mood, This bubbling . rt, turned a i¢ A dered 


man of the desert spoke as he ought to 
speak, ina vein of good-hun ored lit erty; 
inaceent. . . . What accent was 
half known, wholly welcome, like 


through a black maze of thorn dump 
halted, shuddered and o at 
: began to lie dowr The light of the 
this, second int yleamed large 
beyond the thicket 

“T'llgo have 1100h said T 


nother bit from the pas 


y tingerfs In my ears, 





th stretching his leg 
Cowrie, “nor down “And a sleep, I,"’ yawned the drive 
your windpipe ‘Go humbly If uu need he } 
So far asa night shadow could appear for Isa. I will come ru » to vou 


» do anything, the driver appeared to brother. My name is Isa 


Our friend left him snoring. 7 





you are one of us,” he declared. wound but a short tur ‘ 

ave been behind the tent in your bushes, and opened full on the 
; thought so, brother, from your of the serai, a broad arch i t 
vice wall, at the base of which thelan 


t 4 spark of enlightenment flashed all 
at once in Tin Cowrie’s memory. Un- 


flickering. Shadows played gu 


the trampled sand, but all else remaing 









awares he had spoken the same dialect without motion. Like outh ro 
t with his companion, the same idiom—a everywhere about | eeping camel 
; rude, saucy, but calm way of using each with a white-sheeted ghost besid 
language that conveyed more than met it, and each ghost hugs 
the hearing. It was no other than his musket or a saber : " ibbard 
: nativespeech. ‘ My father and I talked Our frie nusse r ‘ } 
so!"’ he thought with sudden joy. His w Inside the cour a robb. ‘ 
; father and he had talked thus, and rid- ern of bales heape hel te elter 
} den thus, upon a camel that lumbered more ghosts wer L j 
| through the desert night. “ But we were tudes. Along the glimy ‘ 
' riding away from danger then.” lighted wind juare 
; He looked round him, wondering. It of radiance. 1 one 









was all as on a bygone night. The same i 
stars burned overhead, the same black Lightning: Quick, Straight for His Heart, She Drove Continued on Page 52 
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N REACHING St. John’s, Lady Audrey, who 


had recovered in all but her eyebrows, eye- 

lashes and a certain amount of front hair, put 
forward a practical suggestion. “I've got a plan,” 
said she at luncheon, just after the yacht had come 
to anchor, “and I want all hands to agree to it. What say 
you to takin’ stores, then turning on our heels and all 
going back together as far as Bar Harbor? We women will 
go ashore there and you men can have the boat to your- 
selves. Edna's asked me to go to her camp at Moosehead, 
ind there’s nothing I'd like better. Dorothy says she’s 
got to be gettin’ back to work again; so we'll put her on 
the train for New York. We seem to be gettin’ on nicely 
if we are a bit crowded, but De Bernay doesn’t mind 
bunkin’ here in the saloon—do you, Paul?” 

“Not a bit—more air and more room to stretch out. So 
long as I can get to New York ina fortnight I'd ask nothing 
better.” 

‘Capital!” said Charteris. 

“As for myself,"’ said Colonel Walker, “I can only 
assure you, Lady Audrey, that I have never found myself 
amid more delightful or congenial surroundings. No doubt 
Mr. De Bernay and I can replenish our wardrobes here in 
St. John’s. I fear we have so'ly taxed that of our esteemed 
host.” 

**De Bernay’s taxed the shoulders of that coat, rather!" 
observed Lord Charteris; ‘“‘but I don’t mind. Excellent 
idea of yours, Audrey. The colonel and I were wonderin’ 
last night how the deuce we were going to manage to get 
on without you all." He looked warmly at Edna and 
tugged at the end of his crisp mustache. 

**Couldn’t be done, sir!"’ said the colonel, stroking his 
white imperial and casting his benign gaze upon Dorothy, 
who dropped her eyes and toyed with the chicken lobster the 
Finn had that morning abstracted from a lobster pot, the 
buoy line of which had become tangled with his boathook. 
it was not precisely a theft, as Lord Charteris had caused 
to be inserted in place of the pillaged contents a pickle 
bottle that contained a sufficient number of shillings to 
pay four times over the market price of the crustaceans. 

Cécile alone looked rather troubled. She was wondering 
whether she could hold out another week or ten days 
against De Bernay 

she could 


juiet, forceful wooing; and she decided 


he matter was accordingly thus arranged. The sojourn 

at St. John’s was of but two days’ duration, its only social 
atures being a call at the Government House and a din- 
party given there the following night to the owner and 
guests of the Foxhound. His Excellency and others were 
intensely amused at the adventures of the yacht; and 
Lady Audrey's dry recountal of the havoc wrought on the 
De Bernay seigniory, and afterward to the launch, was 
received with such roars of Homeric laughter as had seldom 
vibrated through those Colonial walls. The governor, who 
} , promised him 
power, and requested that he be called 
required, whether as to his rehabili- 


well and highly esteemed De Bernay 


for the conducting of his scientific 


required to be done ashore com- 
pleted, the Foxhound wa hed and laid her nose again 
o the sea-trail 

All aboard lad to be off-—Lady Audrey, because 


she was sensitive about her eyebrowless face; Charteris, 


-_ —— 
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The Oid Fe«xhound Racked Leisurety Down the Broad Highway 


to 
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because Edna was being violently courted by three or four 
handsome soldiers and sailors; the colonel, because he 
wished to resume the discussion of his political and philan- 
thropic ambitions with Dorothy; Dorothy, for the same 
reason; Edna, because Lord Charteris was sulky and she 
wished to tell him precisely what she thought of such 
behavior; Cécile, because she was bored with the place; and 
De Bernay, because he was even more bored. 

The first night at sea Cécile went below at a little after 
ten for her usual before-retiring chat with Lady Audrey. 
Dorothy and Edna no longer assisted at these conferences. 
Lady Audrey had instructed them to keep the men out 
of mischief. De Bernay was evidently not considered 
mischievous. 

“Tt was nice of you to keep us on,” said Cécile, loosing 
her luxurious copper-golden hair and shaking it about the 
shoulders of her kimono—for the after end of the cabin 
was the Atrium Vestz, where no male foot, barring that 
of the Finn, was ever allowed to tread—‘‘ but I must say 
I rather wish you hadn't. All this spooning makes me 
rather ill!” 

“Humph! Better do a little of it yourself!’’ snapped 
Lady Audrey, her prominent eyes dwelling on the pale, 
lovely face with its aureole of golden hair. ‘‘ Might bring 
a little of the color back to your cheeks, my duck.” 

“That's a nice way to talk,”’ Cécile retorted, “when you 
asked me off for this cruise to get away from men!” 

“I’ve turned apostate,” said Lady Audrey blandly. 
“There’s no gettin’ away from the brutes when there’s 
what they want about. I hate wasps, but if I serve tea 
and crumpets and jam in my garden I know jolly well I’m 
going to have "em. As one gets older, my dear, one tries 
to make the best of what one can’t help. If I'd had you 
peachy things aboard the boat in the Sargasso Sea or the 
middle of the South Pacific it would have been all the same. 
The men would have come crawlin’ up over the side or 
tumblin’ down from aloft. Where there’s the honey pot 
there are sure to be flies.” 

Cécile nodded. 

“Perhaps you're right,”’ she answered; “but, after all, 
that needn't spoil the honey if you keep the lid on.” 

“Gammon! What's the use of keepin’ honey if nobody’s 
going to eat it?” 

‘Well, the bees might eat it themselves,” Cécile answered. 
“Why shouldn’t they? They made it.” 

Lady Audrey cocked her head toward the curtain that 
closed the door of the after bulkhead when this was opened 
to permit of a freer circulation of air. 

Cécile, listening also, heard Captain Hopper breathing 
audibly through his nose as he laid his parallel rules on the 
chart of the coast. 

“T say, captain!” called Lady Audrey. 

“Yes, m’lady?” 

“Miss Bell and I are havin’ an argument about bees. 
What happens when they start eating their own honey? 
You ought to know. Your mother used to keep bees.” 

There was a moment of heavy-breathing silence as the 
ancient mariner’s mind was put about on this new tack. 
“It’s ‘orrid bad for the ‘ives, m'lady, when they bees get 
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a-eatin’ of their ’oney,”’ said he. 
wax-moths habout.”’ 
gave voice to a great thought. ‘“‘ Bees are sommat 


“Likely there’s 
He drew a deep breath and 


like sailormen, m’lady. The Lord Almighty created 
of em for to make ‘oney—not to eat it.” 
“Thanks, captain. That's precisely my argument 
about the bees, I mean. And I say, Hopper—we’re all of 
us a bit like bees.” 
““Werry much so, m’lady. 
“Good night.” 


Good night m’lady.” 
Captain Hopper, having ascertained his course—and 
oddly as it may seem, he was a navigator of much skil 
and deep mathematical ability—hove himself up throug! 
the companion hatch and instructed the quartermaster at 
the helm to shift his course “‘’arf a p’int to the east’ard.” 
The quartermaster would doubtless have preferred to shift 
half a p’int in a due southerly direction; but, having—lik« 
all good sailormen 
without mental or verbal comment. 


the nature of the bee, he did as orders 


Down below was C 
her perfumed hair. 

* Well and the moral?” 

“That your honey is mad be eaten 
said Lady Audrey 

Cécile pondered this for about a second, then shook her 
head 

““Mine’s for the good of the hive,”’ said she. “‘When I 
told you, back there at Newport, that I had definitely 
mapped out my life and that marriage was not included in 
the scheme I meant it, Lady Audrey, dear. Love and 
marriage are not for Cécile. My faith in the enduring 
quality of conjugal devotion has been too badly shattered 


far less satisfied 
asked Cécile. 


gently —“‘but not by urse 


by so many things I've seen. I don’t want the yoke 
myself, nor do I want to hang it about the neck of a man 
for whom I care as much as I do for Paul de Bernay. If I 
did not care for the man, on the contrary, I naturally would 

For natures like De Bernay’ 
and mine, Lady 


successful institution. not say that we should get 


Audrey, marriage cannot possibly be a 
tired of each other, but I am su tired of 
being married to each other. He does 1 
but he will later.” 

Lady Audrey shook her head without answering. She 


that now, 


was thinking of an identical decision made early in her 
own life—and wondering. 

Cécile raised her bare, snowy arms and clasped her 
hands above her bright head. 

“When I 
marry him,” said she, “‘ he caught me in his arms and kissed 
me before I was able to prevent him. I did not try to 
prevent it. I kissed him myself. Now let me tell you 
something: For a number of years I used to be considered 


ul asked me the other day on the moor to 


a rather heartless flirt, and no doubt it was true; but it is 
the truth, though not many people would believe it, that 
Paul de Bernay is the only man outside of my family I 
have ever kissed or permitted to kiss me.’ 

“Cécile,” said Lady Audrey, “you love the man!” 

“Perhaps,” Cécile answered wearily. 

“And yet you mean to give him up? 

“Asa husband, yes,” Cécilereplied; “‘ but not as a friend 
I shall see him as often as I can. I do not want 
out of my life. Why should he? When he finds that 


decision is not to be shaken he will accept it. 


: ’ 
the silly sort ar off in a 


— an 


ee ee 








et 


ed ie 


DS 


ps ag 


— 





know that what I am doing is as much for his sake as my 
own—more perhaps. 
when I can.” 

Lady Audrey looked at her keenly. Cégile’s voice was 
calm, but her hands moved restleasly. 

“Aren't such views as yours a bit dangerous, m 
asked Lady Audrey. 

“Tor some, perhaps 

Lady Audrey sighed. 

“Well, I scarcely know how to advise you, my dear,” 
said she. “Wonder how you'd feel, though, if within a 
year or two De Bernay was to up and marry some other 
woman!” 

Cécile smiled faintly. 

“I’ve taken that kind of cure already,” said she. “It 
was a thorough one. Oh, come! We've talked enough 
about me. What do you think of our two renegades?” 

“*"Pon my word! They seem to renig without any of 
your qualms. Hope they'll put it through—both couples. 
I’ve always been worried about Chat, for fear he’d go and 
make a mess of it. He’s got to marry sooner or later and 
Edna’s just the right sort for him. She’s a dear, sweet 
girl—good family and good prospects, and all that sort of 
thing. Got anything of her own?” 

“Just a decent allowance from her father. But about a 
year ago Mr. Gillespie married his former wife's sister—a 
Mrs. Duane, who was a childless widow, with about thirty 
million dollars. She's spent a good bit of it for the Duane 
Memorial Home, but undoubtedly she’d give Edna a nice 
dot; in fact, she’s sure to, as she settled two hundred thou- 
sand on Edna’s younger sister, Lucia, when she married 
a Doctor Penfold, who is at the head of the Home—and 
she’d scarcely do less for Edna.” 

“Good!” said Lady Audrey. ‘Chat’s not badly off, 
but every little helps. How rotten rich you all are over 
here, to be sure!” 

“I’m not,” Cécile answered. 

“Your own silly fault!”” grunted Lady Audrey. “It 
wouldn’t surprise me, though, if Dorothy were to make 
us all feel like paupers. Listen to ’em in there!” 

From the saloon, the door to which was discreetly closed, 


the harsh, rumblings 


I shall lose no chance of seeing him 


1y dear?”’ 


not for me.” 


came the steady hum of conversation; 
notes of Colonel Walker 


with Dorot} y’s clear 





ternating 


treble. Cécile smiled. 

“She’s helping him to frame up his philanthropic plans 
for emancipating the children from the mills and reé 
slaving the indigent negroes,” said she “The colonel 
confided in me that she was a wonderful woman! I’m a 


bit inclined to agree with him.” 
“Dot’s not a bad sort,”’ said Lad) 

lands him! 

one reason I suggested we 





Audre y 
Be a jolly good thing for ’em 


ll go back to 


ail 


we Hope she 
both. That’s 
Bar Harbor 
together.” 

“Of course! 

Lady Audrey 

“ Hoity-toity! 
Fancy me caperin’ 
you could scarcely blame me for gettin’ jol 

I'd have m: 


She yawned again; 


We all knew that, you dear.” 


yawned 





said she. “‘ This is 
in the réle of matchmaker! But 
ly well fed up 
somehow to burn up the 


a deuced funny world. 
round 
on suffrage. inaged 
yacht next!” 
Good night! and slipped 
into the room she shared 
with Edna, who was still 
on deck philandering with 


the jovial earl. 


w here upon Cécile said 


xIV 
ITH a 


nor wester 


clear 


blowing 


hard, 


ip the dust, the old Fox 
hound racked leisurely 
down the broad highway 
past Nova Scotia, in 
spected the lamp- post on 
the corner, and stalked 
through the muck 
Fundy’s mouth. 

Her human fleas seemed 
quite content— none of 
them, at least, showed 
any desire to ho} off. De 
Bernay may have felt 





at 
at 


such an impulse at times, 
but did not be tray it 
Two dialog 
necessary to expiain this 
atmosphere of fat peace. 
On a certain lovely after 
a light land 
breeze ruffling the eddies, 
the spacious, shielded 
decks of the stanch old 
geafarer presented a spec- 
tacle of domesticity that 
would have made an old 
Kentucky home look hec- 
tic and disordered by 
comparison. Up forward 


noon, wit! 
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the watch on deck was discussing the influence of sea-y 
on the increased cost of living while the Finn sawed wo 
for the cook. On the galley hatch sat Captain Hopp 


laboriously perusing a copy of the War Cry At the whee 


ruminated the quartermaster. Dogs and halvards were 
coiled down here and there rhe Prime Minister, perche 
on the davit-head, was coc} ng his head at the seagull 
and wishing one would come within reac! There were 
also two sets of lovers 

Sitting on the transom of the main compar “ 
close to his companion as conventior t i | Lyx re 


would permit, Colonel Walker, in a brilliant suit of she 
herd’s plaid, stroked his white goatee and held forth un« 
the patriotic pleasure to be derived in seeing an Amer 
horse romp off with the Grand Prix de Steeplechase 
Auteuil. Dorothy could ] \ 

emotion. She knew well t 
frequently studied sprit: 


well 8ympathize with sucl 


ne race c 





g models there 





From this the colonel passed gracefully to the Oo 
ness of such a satisfaction when the proprietor of the 
stable lacked some sweet and sympathetic compa 


with whom to share such a triumph. Dorothy hinti: 
demurely that her experience on Frenct 
never demonstrated any lack of sweet 
sympathizers, particularly with the tr 
racing stables, the colonel had sh 

“Ah, my dear young lady,” 
creatures really understand horses!” 

Dorothy understood horses 
prove it. She had visited at a house 
and listened carefully to the 
well-shaped ears had caught and held a great many tec! 
nical terras. The delight of the colonel 
prehension was marred only by the fact that this field ar 


race tracks had 
and sympathetic 
iumphant ow 


thick, snowy hair 


ners ol 








ken h 





said he, *‘so few of the lovel 


} 


in a hunting count 


conversation. Her sma 


at her ready cor 
stable talk was delaying the expression of certain sent 
his mind, Dorothy, 


had something on his mind, dropped her « yes to the de« 


ments uppermost in seeing that he 


and stood by to h 





im get it off 
It is a wonderful th . 
in wandering through this bright 


colonel, **t} 


ed the 
} 


and 


’ observ 


interesting world of 











ours, and in forming such charming and congenial friend 
ships as we do, one so rarely those deeper ibtle 
bonds of perfect mi understanding which bind, a 
were, the trailing vine of our imaginings, o ambition 

I might almost say our st tual affiliatior you unde 
stand my meani: M Millar—to the same delightf 
bower ol ol h ol 





“Ot perfect accord * Dorot} y 


Ihe 
Walke 


supplied limpid 
ime thought has often occurred to me, Colonel 
ir metaphor artistic and origina 

‘Thank you, Miss Millar. 
fectly the idea I have 
Few people understand it 
Visiting at the 
is in the center of 


hough ye 
1 see you have caught per 
been clun SLY 
For instance, this spr 
whose ancestral home 


about | 


n full flower ; 


chateau of a friend 


France In strolling 





paused to admire a red marronnier 
charming way in 
trunk in a column of lustrous 


enlaced its sturd 
While commentir i 
on this, my host called his gardener and 


tear out the vine. ‘That is 


which the ivy had 
gree! 


instructed him t 





“Oh, Paul! Pauli! 


How Coutd I Let You Gel 


and proceeded gently to 


a pity,’ I protested t grows 


the Scheme I Meant It, Lady Audrey, Dea: 
oO he f !’ He shrugged Quite true he 
6 ng the tree Ivy will grow on a uf gz 
enough to support like womer I objected t } 
| e some womer 1 replied-—‘or ar other parasite 
But look over he on this old trellis here are Chasse 
Mi gar gr os ww gz, as one might think, almost tro 
the ne The fo we of each protect ind sheit 
e other 1 bo nave united to ecure the 
re ong to the wall Let us think of eC} ‘ 
au rn the gan i woman, and the rise re tre 
a a 
\ at hich helps bind together and support the 
} Dorot bu hich must in tur be 
supported the mutual effort You are a 
colone 
Color Walker stroked | white goatec 
rh t iin (ie young lady at 
e complimer wi poorly dese ed, t! 
ered nprenher on ¢ sentiment 
One ould } e to be very stupid not to ler 
( Colonel Wa d Dorothy earnest Per 
the tre ‘ t thought, though so concise 
Oo art ca ex} ed that one mind Dae 
draw m tf merete to the abstra she le 
] nt oy ‘ 
- ) t ) 
la 
t Ll we ' 
n the ple re « 
to yo nile H 
] ‘ ‘ » he 
i t | ‘ ‘ 
\\ ‘ 
‘ lr 
to ge 
Tr ‘ r to 
kne 
mer 
positio j 
ou ne 
shoulde 
torn 
I'he ( 
the 
i he ere 
rhe 
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“When I Toitd You That Marriage Was Not Inct 
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The Literacy Test 


A! L, sorts of tests to keep out the least desirable immi- 
<. grants are proposed, but none of them is nearly so 
good as the simple literacy test that both Houses of Con- 
adopted but which failed of becoming law. 
hat test can be easily, cheaply and surely applied. It 
ould involve only a comparatively slight extension of the 

service at Ellis Island. 


gress once 


It would not depend in the 
cies. It would have no loopholes 
tation or forged records. 
illing out the least desir 
test is better than an 


able imma 
y otner prac- 
used, of cor » in connection 
lusion of the professionally crimina 
as virtuous, as 

ssimilating American conditions 

1 rood cit rel is 
again If he 
yut of a hundred, that he was brought up 
under bad social and polit 


that he 


a given literate one, 
is illiterate it means, 


| 
muy 


dependent 
On sl 
g to his 


more 
in read. 

1gou destit 
ncerning his work and his housing, 

in many tongues nowadays 

, Warnings and counsels that 
yf course, only a rough approxima- 
ipproximation is the best any statutory 
A man with trachoma might be promptly 
most valuable citizen; but on the general 

case we refuse him admission. 
ng general probabilities the literacy test is 

have heard of. 
A Lesson to Congress 

tb» tariff law says that goods brought to this country in 
\merican vessels shall have a rebate of five per cent 
from the reguiar duties. We are delighted to see that there 
at Washington over this provision. 
y Department has practically set it aside; 
ion whether this rebate cannot law- 
brought over in vessels of other 
h us guarantee the same terms to 


nd the further question whether 


epealed 


tribulatior 


ilies wit 


ee is nothing more than an indirect 
8 pretty definitely settled that we shall 
ct The notion of taxing 
any special interest no longer 
it ngress cannot get over the habit of trying 
subsidy indirectly—as by the remission of 

1 Canal tolls and this five per cent rebate. 
front of the pie counter we have erected a 
sign No Shipbuilder Need Apply! 


ship subsidies. 


penent of 


~ +h 
cross the 


But Congress 


cannot resist the temptation to slip a few toothsome speci- 
mens of apple, pumpkin and mince pastry out of the back 
door. A thought of the shipping industry’s unappeased 
hunger seems to prey continually on its mind. It says 
“No!” in a resonant and resolute voice; then nervously 
whispers to the cook: “‘ Well—just a few sandwiches and a 
cup of coffee!” 

The Panama subsidy got us in decidedly bad odor with 
Great Britain and other nations. The tariff rebate subsidy 
is either wholly ineffectual, as the Treasury holds, or raises 
embarrassing questions— which pleases us much, because 
it may help to cure Congress of the subsidy habit. 


Short-Term Borrowing 


N 1913 there was listed on the New York Stock Exchange 

less than five hundred fifty million dollars of new cor- 
poration bonds; but big corporations borrowed during the 
year five hundred forty millions on notes running one, two 
and three years. 

This borrowing on short-term notes instead of on long- 
term bonds has been resorted to more and more in recent 
years. For at least three years, every twelvemonth has 
shown an ever larger total of this form of financing. One 
might almost say the great corporations no longer finance 
themselves at all. Instead of providing for their require- 
ments by issuing bonds running twenty, thirty or fifty 

ears, they borrow, comparatively speaking, from hand to 
mouth. 

It has generally been held that this resort to short-term 
notes is simply an effect of temporary conditions in the 
investment market; but it may foreshadow a permanent 
and important change in the fiscal policy of railroads, 
street-car lines, electric-light concerns, and the like. Such 
concerns, if they are alive, need ever more and more capital. 
They must be chronic borrowers and they never pay. 
Always they merely issue new bonds to replace the old—as 
well as new bonds for new requirements. 

Conceivably they may be always in the market — always 
with an open treasury till and an invitation to drop your 
savings there and get a certificate payable in ninety days 
or payable nowhen in particular. 

Conceivably there might be a constant relationship 
between the great chronic borrowers and the investing 
public that would leave Wall Street out of the account and 
remove any excuse for domination of big corporations 
by big bankers, whose only legitimate function now is 
to act as middlemen between the big borrowers and the 
investing public. 


As to Argentine Beef 


HOUSANDS of tons of Argentine beef have arrived at 
the Port of New York since the new tariff law removing 
the duty from meat went into effect. The movement is so 
large that it has caused some confusion on the railroads, as 
the long habit of hauling meat eastward, but not westward, 
is thus reversed. 
That the importation of Argentine beef will continue in 
Yet beef in the United States 


is high and in the opinion of some trade experts will go still 


large volume is fairly certain. 
higher— because population here increases faster than the 
aom 


thougn it 


stic meat supply; because the supply from Argentina, 
looks large, taken separately is only a drop in 
the bucket of domestic demand; and because, as we draw 
on Argentina, the price there is sure to rise; in fact, 
sion of Argentine beef to this market has already caused an 
advance in meat prices in England. 

Less than twenty years ago we were great exporters of 
and had a cattlegrower then been told that Argentine 
beef would come in here in large quantities, duty free, he 
would have been disturbed. Our cattlegrowers, however, 
are far more prosperous now with some Argentine beef 
coming in than they were in the nineties with their own 
beef going out. 

In the last fifteen years our exports of raw food products 
have greatly declined. We now import not only beef but 
corn. Yet our total exports of the products of agriculture 
have risen from less than six hundred million dollars in 
1896 to more than a thousand millions; in fact, our exports 
of meat and meat products are now greater in value than 
they were then. 

Importing some raw food products, duty free, is not 
going to hurt American agriculture. 


diver- 


beet 


Handing It to Posterity 


\ E ARE reminded by a fiscal report from the Empire 

State that public financing pretty generally proceeds 
on a false premise. Everything in the way of permanent 
improvements, the report observes, should be paid for out of 
long-time bond issues, so that the cost may be “distributed 
through the future generations that will benefit by them.” 

That is the popular theory, but, in fact, future genera- 
tions will benefit little if at all by the permanent improve- 
ments we make. Where are the permanent improvements 
that our fathers made whereby we benefit? Here and there 
may be a dilapidated and unsanitary courthouse or state 
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capital, a patched bridge or a road, which we make usable 
by constant repairs and renewals; but if you look round in 
any American city you will find that most of the perma- 
nent improvements were made in the last thirty years 
or, if they were are so out of date that people are 
thinking of replacing them. 

We shall not build any more permanently than our 
fathers did. The courthouse, road, bridge, waterworks 
sewage system, schoolhouse, or jail we build this year will 
in the main, have utterly disappeared— except as replaced 
by constant renewals—thirty-five years hence. Meantime 
we are paying interest on the bonds our fathers issued, after 
their houses and bridges have disappeared. Our children 
will be paying on the bonds we issue, after our 
houses and bridges have vanished. 

A public bond issue is not a debt to be paid, but a per- 
petual tax. In making permanent improvements by bond 
issues we are not lending anything to posterity, but 
borrowing considerable from it—not that this makes the 
least practical difference; but we hate to hear anybody 
talk buncombe to posterity. It is so superfluous 


A Logical Result 


E HAVE not noticed what this latest graft investiga- 

tion in the state of New York is about,'and that point 

is quite immaterial anyway. We suppose there has not 

been a time in fifty years when there was no graft in state 

government, and we do not suppose there will be a time in 

the next fifty when there will not be graft 
ment continues in its present form. 

Make the ail-dominant motive of state politics a struggle 

for power between two national parties, then 


not, 


interest 


if the govern- 


irn the most 
important branch of the government over to a numerous 
body of smallbore politicians who are in good part of the 
pothouse variety, and how much eificiency or common 
honesty can you reasonably expect? 

With a legislature composed of a hundred or more men 
bers who are mainly of the caliber to fit a smallbore office, 
and with the more responsible officers elected because they 
are Democrats or Republicans, graft is the logical result 


Wheat and Flour 


Not long ago we printed a miller’s figures on the cost of 
getting a bushel of wheat from the country elevator to 
the consumer’s kitchen in the form of flour. 


ment of 


The Depart- 
Labor has been investigating the same subject 


a general way its more authoritative conclusions 


agree p well with the miller’s figures. 


The coun ry elevator gets about three cents a bushel. 
The ssion man or jobber who sells to the miller 
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the credit side and so much or 


A Cloud in the Blue Sky 


F THE United States Court for the Eastern District of 

Michigan is right we have bumped into another of those 
constitutional stone walls that periodically obstruct the 
way. This court, by a unanimous decision of the three 
sitting judges, has declared Michigan’s Blue 
unconstitutional; and it rather looks— as counsel for the 
plaintiff claims—as though the Blue Sky Laws of Arkansas, 
California, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Montana, North Carolina, Ohio, Vermont, Oregon, 
South Dakota, North Dakota and West Virgi: 
to some or all of the objections the court held to be fatal ir 
this case. On the other hand, a United States Court in lowa 
held that the Blue Sky Law of that state did not confli 
with the Federal Constitution. 

Whatever the Supreme Court may finally say, however, 
Blue Sky Laws are here to stay. The public conscience 
accept no opinion which implies that millions of people 
must be exposed to daylight robbery, with no power in the 
state to protect them; or that we must fold our hands 
while the widow's life-insurance money and the unsophis- 
ticated man’s lifelong savings are systematicall 
under our eyes by the meanest of all forms of theft. 

If the present laws are in conflict with the Constitution 
legislative ingenuity must find a way to frame effective 
laws that will stand—or, if that is impossible as the 
Constitution now reads, there must be an amendment 
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RudolphWhere 


THE VIENNESE KNOCKOUT OF TWO CONTINENTS 


LL that J. Montgomery Fieldstone had 
done to make his name a theatrical 
boarding-household word from the 

Pacific Coast to Forty-sixth Street and Sev- 
enth Avenue was to exercise as a producing 
manager nearly one-tenth of the judgment 
he had displayed as Jacob M. Fieldstone, 
of Fieldstone & Gips, waist manufacturers; 
and he voiced his business creed in the 
following words: 

‘Now listen to me, kid,”’ he said: ‘“‘my 
idea has always been that, no matter how 
much value you give for the money, goods 
don’t seil themselves. Ain’t I right?” 

Miss Goldie Raymond nodded, though 
she was wholly absorbed in a full-length 
enlarged photograph which hung framed 
and glazed on the wall behind Fieldstone’s 
desk. looked at it as a millionaire 
collector might look at a Van Dyck he had 
recently acquired from an impoverished 
duke, against a meeting of protest held in 
Trafalgar Square. Her head was on one 
Her lips were parted. It was a por- 
trait of Miss Goldie Raymond as Mitzi in 
the Viennese knockout of two continents 
Rudolph Where Have You Been. 

“Now this new show will stay on Broad- 
way a year and a half, kid,”’ Mr. Fieldstone 
proceeded, “in case 1 get the right people 
to push it. Therefore I’m offering you the 
part before I speak to any one else.” 

‘Any Miss Raymond exclaimed. ‘“‘ Well, 
you've gota nerve, after all I've done for you in Rudolph!” 

“Sure, | know,” Fieldstone said; “‘but you've got to 
hand something to Sidney Rossmore.” 

“Him?” Miss Raymond cried. “Say, Mont, if I had 
to play opposite him another season I’d go back into 
vaudeville.” 


She 


side. 


one else!” 


Fieldstone began to perspire freely. As a matter of 
fact he had signed Rossmore for the new show that very 
morning after an aili-night discussion in Sam’s, the only 
restaurant enjoying the confidence of the last municipal 
administration. 

“Then how about the guy that wrote the music, Oskar 
Schottlaender?”’ he protested weakly. “‘ That poor come-on 
don't draw down only ten thousand dollars a week royalties 
from England, America alone!” 

“Of course if you ain’t going to give me any credit for 
what I’ve dune * Miss Raymond began. 

“Ain't I telling you you're the first one I spoke to about 
this?”’ Fieldstone interrupted. 

“Oh, is that so?"’ Miss Raymond said. “I wonder you 
didn that Vivian Haig the part, which before I 
called myself after a highball I'd use my real name, even 
if it wa Katzberger.”’ 

‘I told you before, kid, Vivian Haig goes with the 
Rudolph Number Two Company next month to play the 
same part as she does now; and you know as well as I do 
it ain’t no better than walking on and off in the second 
act—that’s ail.” 

“Then you'd oughter learn her to walk, Mont,” Miss 
Raymond said as she rose from her chair. “She fell all 
over herself last night.’ 

“I know i 


; “ar 
desk. she 


France and 


offer 


Fieldstone said, without shifting from his 
ain't got nothing to do and she can't do that!” 

Miss Raymond attempted what a professional producer 
had told her v It turned out to be a snort. 

‘Well, I can’t stay here all day talking about people like 
Haig,” she announced. “I got a date with my dressmaker 
in a Quarter of an hour.” 

“All right, Goldie,” Fieldstone said, still seated. 
yourself, kid, i I'll see you 


as a bitter laugh. 
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as she disappeared through the door- 

ighed heavily—but not for love, because the 

of a lifetime in the waist business are not 

Indeed, theatrical beauty, with 

reposed in 


overcome 
Fieldstone’s office as free 
to the occupant as thousand-dollar bills 
cage. 
did call Miss Goldie Raymond kid”? He 
In common with all other theatrical 
ant nothing by anything he ever said to 
1ywrights, unless it appeared afterward that he 
ave meant it and would stand to lose money by 
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By MONTAGUE GLASS 


ILL 


“If I Would Want a Separation I Don't Need to Come to a Lawyer, Mr. Bienenflug” 


“Who d’ye say?” he said after a pause. “ Well, see if 
Raymond is gone down the elevator, and if it’s all right 
tell her I'll see her.” 

A moment later a side door opened—not the door by 
which Miss Raymond had departed—and a young woman 
of determined though graceful and alluring deportment 
entered. 

“Well,” she said, “how about it, Mont? 
don't I?” 

“Sit down, kid,” Fieldstone said, himself seated; for he 
had not risen at his visitor’s entrance. “‘How goes it, 
sweetheart?” 

It is to be understood that “‘sweetheart” in this behalf 
had no more significance than “kid.”’” It was a synonym 
for ‘“‘kid” and nothing else. 

“Rossmore says you're going to play Raymond in the 
new piece,”’ she went on, ignoring his question; ‘‘and you 
know you told me ——”’ 

“Now listen here, kid,”’ he said, “you ain’t got no kick 
coming. In Rudolph you've got a part that’s really the 
meaty part of the whole piece. I watched your perform- 
ance from behind last night, kid, and I hope I may die 
if I didn’t say to Raymond that it was immense and you 
were running her out of the business. I thought she'd 
throw a fit!” 

“Then I do get the part in the new piece?"’ Miss Vivian 
Haig insisted—for it was none other than herself. 
“Well, it’s like this,” Fieldstone explained: 

play another season with Rudolph, and - : 

Miss Haig waited to hear no more, however. She bowed 
her head in her hands and burst into sobs; and she might 
well have saved herself the trouble, for to J. Montgomery 
Fieldstone the tears of an actress on or off were only “bus. 
of weeping.” He lit a fresh cigar, and it might have been 
supposed that he blew the smoke in Miss Haig’s direction 
as a substitute for smelling salts or aromatic spirits of 
ammonia, As a matter of fact he just happened to be 
facing that way. 

“Now don’t do that, kid,”’ he said, “because you know 
as well as I do that if there was anything | could do for 
the daughter of Morris Katzberger I'd doit. Him and me 
worked as cutters together in the old days when I didn’t 
know no more about the show business than Morris does 
today; but I jumped you right from the chorus into the 
part of Sonia in Rudolph, and you got to rest easy for a 
while, kid.” 

“T g-got notices above the star,” Miss Haig sobbed; 
*‘and you told popper the night after we opened in Atlantic 
City that you were planning to give me a b-better part 
next season.” 

“Ain't your father got diabetes?” Fieldstone demanded. 
“What else would I tell him?” 

“But you said to Sidney Rossmore that if I could dance 
as well as I sang I'd be worth two hundred and fifty a 
week to you.” ’ ; 

‘I said a hundred and fifty,” Fieldstone corrected; 
“and anyhow, kid, you ain’t had no experience dancing.” 


Do I get it or 


“If you 
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“Ain’t 1?” Miss Haig said. She flung 
down her pocketbook and handkerchief, and 
jumped from her seat. “Well, just you 
watch this!” 

For more than ten minutes she postured, 
leaped and pranced by turns, while Field- 
stone puffed great cloudsof smoke toobscur« 
his admiration. 

“‘How’s that? she panted at last, sinking 
into a chair. 

“Where did you get it?” Fieldstone 
asked. 

“I got it for money—that’s where I got 
it,” Miss Haig replied; “and I got to get 
money for it—if not by you by some other 
concern,” 

Fieldstone shrugged his shoulders with 
apparent indifference. 

“You know your own book, kid,” he 
said; “but, you can take it from me, you'll 
be making the mistake of your life if you 
quit me.” 

““Maybe I will and maybe I won’t!” 
Miss Haig said as she gathered up her hand- 
kerchief and pocketbook. “I ain’t going 
to do nothing in a hurry; but if you want 
to give me my two weeks’ notice now go 
ahead and do it!” 

“Think it over, kid,” Fieldstone said 
calmly as Miss Haig started for the door. 
“Anything can happen in this business. 
Raymond might drop dead or something.” 

Miss Haig slammed the door behind her, but in the 
moment of doing it Fieldstone caught the unspoken wish 
in her flashing eyes. 

“So do I!” he said half aloud. 


iu 

Hs AN J. BIENENFLUG, of the firm of Bienenflug 

& Krimp, Rooms 6000 to 6020 Algonquin Theater 
Building, was a theatrical lawyer in the broadest sense of 
the term; and it was entirely unnecessary for Mrs. Ray 
Fieldstone to preface every new sentence with “Listen, 
Mr. Bienenflug!"’ because Mr. Bienenflug was listening as 
a theatrical lawyer ought to listen, with legs crossed and 
biting the end of a penholder, while his heavy brows were 
knotted in a frown of deep consideration, borrowed from 
Sir J. Forbes Robertson in Hamlet, Act III, Scene 1. 

“Listen, Mr. Bienenflug! I considered why should I 
stand for it any longer?” Mrs. Fieldstone went on. “He 
usen’t anyhow to come home till two—three o’clock. Now 
he don’t come home at all sometimes. Am I right or wrong?” 

“Quite right,” Mr. Bienenflug said. “‘ You have ample 
grounds for a limited divorce.” 

While retaining or, rather, as a dramatic producer would 
say, registering the posture of listening, Mr. Bienenflug 
mentally reviewed all J. Montgomery Fieldstone’s suc 
cesses of the past year, which included the Head of the 
Family, a drama, and Miss Goldie Raymond in the Vien- 
nese knockout Rudolph Where Have 
You Been. He therefore estimated the alimony at two 
hundred dollars a week and a two-thousand-dollar counsel 
fee; and he was proceeding thougt 
ously to a contrasting of the respective motor-car refine- 
nent displayed by a ninety-horse-power J. C. B. and the 
new 1914 model Samsoun—both six cylinders 
Mrs. Fieldstone spoke again. 

“Listen, Mr. Bienenflug!” she protested. “I don’t want 
no divorce. I should get a divorce at my time of life, wit! 
four children already! What for?”’ 

“Not an absolute divorce,”’ Mr. 
“just a separation.” 

“A separation!”? Mrs. Fieldstone exclaimed in a man- 
ner so agitated that she forgot to say, * Listen, Mr 
flug!”’ “If Il would want a se paration I don’t need to come 
to a lawyer, Mr. Bienenflug. Any married woman 
crazy mm the head could go home to her folks to live, M: 
Bienenflug, without paying money to a lawyer he should 
advise her to do so, Mr. Bienenflug; which I got six mar 
ried sisters, Mr. Bienenflug—and before I would go and live 
with any of them, Mr. Bienenflug, my husband could make 
me every day fresh a blue eye—and still I wouldn't leav: 
him. No, Mr. Bienenflug, I ain’t asking you you should 
get me a separation. What I want is you should get him 
to come home and stay home.” 

“Buta lawyer can’t do that, Mrs. Fieldstone.” 

“T thought a lawyer could do anything,”’ Mrs. Fieldstone 
said, “if he was paid for it, Mr. Bienenflug, which I got 
laying in savings bank over six hundred dollars; and ——”’ 
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Mr. Bienenflug desired to hear no more. He uncrossed 
his legs and dropped the penholder abruptly. At the same 
time he struck a handbell on his desk to summon an office 
boy, who up tothe opening night of the Head of the Family, 
six months before, had responded to an ordinary electric 
pushbutton. 
the Family 
about 


But any one who has ever seen the Head of 
and, in fact, any one who knows anything 
dramatic values— will appreciate how much more 
effective from a theatrical standpoint the handbell is thar 
the pushbutton. There is something about the imperative 
Bing! of the handbell that holds an audience. It is, ir 
short, drama-—-though drama has its disadvantages in real 
for Mr. Bienenflug, after striking the handbell six 
times without response, was obliged to go to the door and 
shout “ Ralph!” in a wholly untheatrical voice. 

“What's the matter with you?” 
boy appeared. “Can't 

Ralph murmured that 
Polyclinic ambulance out in the street 

“Get me a stenographer,”’ Mr. Bienenflug said. 

In the use of the indefinite article before stenographer he 
vas once again the theatrical lawyer, because Bienenflug & 
Krimp kept but one stenographer, and at that particular 
noment she was in earnest conversation with a young lady 
vhose face bore traces of recent tears 

It was this face and not a Polyclinic ambulance that had 
delayed Ralph Binswanger’s response to his employer's 
bell; and after he had retired from Mr. Bienenflug’s room 
he straightway forgot his message in listening to a very 
moving narrative indeed. 

* And after I left his office who should I run into but Sid 
ney Rossmore,”’ said the young lady with the tear-stained 
now discover to be Miss Vivian Haig; 
‘and he says that he just saw Raymond and she’s going to 
gn up with Fieldstone 

She began to weep anew and Ralph could have wept with 


life; 


the office 
you hear when you're rung for?” 


he said when 


he thought it was a—now 


face, whom you will 


for the new piece tonight yet.” 
er, or done anything else to comfort her, such as taking 
her in his arms and allowing her head to rest on his shoul 
der— and but for the presence of the 
have tried it too. 
“Well,”” Miss Schw the 


get his come-uppings all right! 


tenographer he would 
artz, stenographer, 
His wife is in 
Bienenflug now, and I guess she’s going in 
alimony.” 
Miss Haig dried her eyes and sat up straight 
**What for?” she said. 

“You should ask wl 
“T guess you know w 
“Not Fieldstone 
viction. “T’'ll say ar 
larceny up; but otherwise 

At this juncture Mr. Bienenflug’s door burst open. 

“Ralph!” he roared. 

“Oh, Mr. Bienenflug,’’ Miss Haig 
you for a minute.” 


She smiled on him with the same smile 


it for!’’ Miss Schwartz commented. 

hat theatrical managers are.”’ 
it!’ Miss Haig declared with con- 
about hi from petty 


he’s a perfect gentleman.” 








ything else m, 


said, “‘l want to see 
le she had employed 
nightly in the second ac Rudolph and Mr. Bienentlug 
immediately regained his composure. 

““Come into Mr. Krimp’s said. 

And he closed the door of Room 6000, which was his 
own room, and ushered Miss Haig through Room 6010, 
which was the outer office, occupied by the stenographer 
and the office boy, into Mr. Krimp’s room, or Room 6020; 
or it was by the simple expedient of numbering rooms in 
not in units that the owner of the Algonquin 
Theater Building had provided his te with such 
commodious suites of offices—on their letterheads at least. 

“By jinks! I clean forgot all about it, Miss Schwartz,” 
Ralph said after Mr I 


+ f 


ot 


room,” he 


tens and 


ants 


Riener flug had become closeted with 
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his more recent client. “He told me 
to tell you to come in and take some 
dictation.” 

“T’'ll goin, all right,’ Miss Schwartz 
said; and she ente red Mr. Biener flug’s 
room determined to 
heart of Mrs. Fieldstone’s myster 

t 


It needed no effort on the ste 


piuch mut the 


rapher’s part, however I< is s " 
she said “ How do you do, Mrs. Field 
Mrs. Fieldston« 
unbosomed hersel 

“*Listen, Miss Schwartz,”’ she said 


“T’ve been here about bu 


>oe 
stone 





here about y 
things; but I 


ome here abou 


and I've been 
tenants and all th 


neverthought I would 





8. 8 
ine 
Out of consideration for Ralpt 


Miss Schwartz had left 
and Ralph discreetly 


on one side where he might 


100r ajar, 


seated himself 
hear un 
observed. 

“Why, what's 
Mrs. Fieldstone?” 
asked. 


Former times he 


the trouble 


M ISS 


now, 


ochwar>rtz 


n't to come “7 
Mr 


use 


home till two—three o'clock,” 
Fieldstone repeated and last week twice already he didn't 
come home at all; but he telephoned —I will say that for 


him.”” Here she burst into tears, which in a woman of Mrs 
Fieldstone’s weight and style of beauty —for she was by no 
means unhandsome— left Ralph entirely unmoved Last 
night,’ she sobbed he ain’t even telephoned!” 

“Well,” Miss Schwart aid soothingly you've got to 


expect that in the show business Believe me 


stone, you should ought 
alimony before he spends it all on them others.” 


* That’s where you make a big mistake, Miss Schw 


Mrs. Fieldstone said indignantly ‘My Jake a t got no 
eyes for no other wo in but me! It ai t hat, I } mw! 
If it was I wouldn't stick at nothi g. I'ddivorce | kea 
dawg! The thing is I co er should I e } 


the courts for a separation or shouldn't I wait to see if } 
wouldn't quit staying out all night. Mr. Bienenflug want 
me I should do it but I dor ve 

She sighed tremulou ind opened wide the flap o t 
} whicl ‘ tted witt i? r r i la er 
I fter she had made good the emotional ravage 
t lexio e rose to her feet 





Miss Schwartz. 
come back tomorr ~ ‘ sne 
But, Mrs. Fieldstone,” 


“won't you wait t 








be out In a minute 

“He didn’t have no bu ess to lea me ta er 
Mrs. Fieldstone replied I re first: bu } 
I'll be back tomorrow or so.” she put on her glove 
“Furthermore, I ain't in n * she said W her 
you've been married to a man sixteen years, twe four 
hours more or less about getting a divorce don’t make no 
difference one way or the other.”’ She opened the door 
le ding into the hall. ** Ar now s! it ired finall 
‘Lain’t going to get no di an) 

Miss Schwartz shr igged her shoulders. 

oi My izuris if you get a divorce or not!” she said as she 


behind Mrs 


aid fervent 


heard the elevator door close 
- I hope she does! 


but a dawg-——that fel 


Ralph 


ow Fie] 
* Most 


of ’em 


ire 
d iwgs those big 
managers,’’ Miss 
Schwartz said; “and, 








what with their wives 



















She Postured, Leaped and 





Pranced by Turns 


and their actors, the 
le ad a dawg’s li e too.” 
Further discu 
was prevented b 
ippearance 


id Mr. Bienes 


Room 6020 


Haig 1 
flug from 
I in throw tl 


Mr 








Guess She's Going in for a Little Alimony" 
one a Ink he wa i easy mar 
nat why I say there a t any ( 
for the plaintiff attorne ss 
divorces Here he ed his tings \ 
r nad mplete loryotter Mr ie 
wenty-r ite consultatio thM H 
by, Miss Haig,” he essing he 
got me one r ‘ gy to see ‘ 

No ou t Ralph blurted out 

ta 1lew mi ite iv ind ‘ 

Went way! Mr. Bienenflug ex 
away! A 1 let her?” 

He ain't no cop, Mr. Bienenflug M 

g to Ralpl le ‘ Wi ld 
d put handcuffs on her 

S Bienentlug i f ii 
vO | f this office . ha ‘ es 
( il 1 a rake ff on two ] 

Ali ! Miss Haig cried, with ar 

! Is Mr bie e 
a r 

: tte ting a dive R 
wa Ise 

[xeuse me, Mi Haig,”’ Biene rN 

ne ght of his vanished unsel Tee 
ne w that Miss Haig was a sire N 
g er a dangerou , 1 do li 

nother! 

( rht M Haig isl 

No get o of here B 
Ralph barely had time to grab his ha 

elt iront of the ele itor th M 

Wha the 1 ‘ he 8) 

Ralph could not t t himse i 

tr) g to pr ent | ) r il} r } 
We Mi Haig went or lx 
no trouble ding ar her ! Wi ! 
I couldn't help her s} t R 
ind beside he ain't going to ! 
phe 1 so before she went.’ 

Miss Haig nodded and her rosé n 
into as ti aine a rhe ) 1 ex 
rosebud 

‘She did. el he rejoined. “ Well, if 
her mind do you suppose Bienenflug v 
our jot 

Maybe!” R ! 

lhen here's your e!” Miss H 
asmart } Ralp! e got to 
Fie et d to Sam it hal ele 
{ ‘ nange her! ily 


sail 
’ "n fT 
ay 
ony 
im 
ut 
rly | 
y i 
t oly 
da 
ent 
it 
i, ar 
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“Call me the link 
light my way” 


—Old Play 


boy tc 


The MAZDA 
amp of today 
which gives three 
times as much light 
as carbon lamps 
It embodies the re- 
sults of MAZDA 
Service to the man- 
ufacturers. 


Many thing still to be added 
tricity is greater sturdiness fully 
that oe to the strain of 
; every day usage 

Then the triumph of 
the drawn wire fila- 
ment in the MAZDA lamp of today 
much light as the 
with the amount of 


flash! 
y of elec 
tor 


{ radiance 


uttor 


you m meet 


had more trouble 


of a single, dim 


ip 
this moder 


cheerful light three times a old style 


rs, that is so carbon lamps, same 


and rugged enough in 
truction to round out 


o many electric current, 


thar 


power elements and cons 
the full wonder of its practical efficiency. 
rhe plodding had climbed 
ligher in the great world-journey 


the and 


conjur scientists 


met 


the 


lj y 
a} ling 


from anima between humble candle the 


idea! lig nt. 
Will they stop here? 
Will that group 
ment in har earch Laboratories of 
g cle Electric 


tricity ‘ ; 
i hed 


the 
General 


Franklin's of scientists in 


early experi Ry re 
Company at Schenectady be 


these 


nessi 
methods of 
onstruction revealed by the 
amy MAZDA? 
Che mark MAZDA itself 
wers that question. 
MAZDA i 
Service and it des 
the great plan by 


MAZDA 


mean 


} 
wit selected 


marked 


the mark of 
gnates 
which the 
Shall Con- 


highe t 


Lamp 

ue to the 
evement in incandescent 
MAZDA Service m 

it the Re 


tori are not only 


earch 


the results of their own 


electrical machin 


. tive 
g electricity by fr ; 


ant and exhau 
d those of 
and 


and 


thon 
pations, an 
> active developing 
centers at Cleveland 


> keeping in close touch with 


great experi 
mental lamp 
laboratories in 
I urope. 

MAZDA Serv- 
ice means 
the furnishing 
to the General 


Electric 


aiso 


Com- 
pany factories, 
and to the fac 
tories of other 
Companies en 
titled to re« 
this 
every new 
fragment of 
knowledge, 


ten paste hiament 


t MAZDA lamp 


eive 


Bove Service, 


Even the shape of glass bulbe 
is a subject for constant 
expenmentation. 


from whatever 


source derived, 
the 
manutacturers 


MAZDA 


be selected in 
this Service to the 


embodiment in the 


course 


amp 
mark MAZDA 
on a lamp means that this world-wide 
M AZDA. Service has 


the of that 


In other words, the 


been received by 
maker lamp. 

This is your as 
a MAZDA lamp 


today, 


urance when you buy 


whether you buy it 
month or at any 


incande 


tomorrow, next 


future time that you have the 
In one of the testing rooms cent electric 
of the Research Laborato ~y 

ries. MAZDA Servicein- forts. of the 
volves unceasing tests and the 
experiments with the aim . 
that MAZDA shall always 


mean the furthest advance 
in metal lament livhting. « 


imp that sums up the latest 


broadest lamp service in 


world 
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| that he had sought Mrs. Fieldstone and had 
at length persuaded her to go down to Sam’s 
with him. 

‘A young 
home and in bed long before this,” 
as they turned the corner of Sixth 
precisely at half past eleven. 

‘I got my duties to perform the same as 
anybody else, Mrs. Fieldstone; and what 
Mr. Bienenflug tells me to do I must do,” 
he retorted. “Also, you should remember 
what I told you about not eating nothing 

| on me except oysters and a glass of beer, 
maybe, as I forgot to bring much money 
with me from the office.”’ 

“I didn’t come down here to eat,”’ Mrs. 
Fieldstone said, with a catch in her voice. 

“Even so, Mrs. Fieldstone, don’t you 
try to start nothing with this woman, as 
you never know what you're stacking up 
against in cafés,” Ralph warned her. 
“Young Hartigan, the featherweight cham- 
pion of the world, used to be a—now— coat 
boy in Sam’s; and they got several waiters 
working there who has also graduated from 
the preliminary class.”’ 

“T wouldn’t open my head at all,’”’ Mrs. 
Fieldstone promised; and with this assur- 
ance they entered the most southerly of 
the three doors to Sam's. 

One of the penalties of being one of the 
few restaurants in New York permitted to 
do business between one A. M. and six A. M. 
was that Sam’s Café and Restaurant did 
a light business between six P.M. and one 
A. M.; and consequently at eleven-thirty 

J. Montgomery Fieldstone and Miss 
Goldie Raymond were the only occupants 
of the south dining room. 

It is true there were other customers 
seated in the middle and north dining 
rooms-—conspicuously Mr. Sidney Ross- 
more and Miss Vivian Haig; and it was 
this young lady who, though hidden from 
J. Montgomery Fieldstone’s view, formed 
one of the subsidiary heads of his discourse 
with Miss Raymond. 

“Well, I wish you could 

he said to Miss Raymond. “My 
little girl seven years old has took of Pro- 
fessor Rheinberger plain and fancy dancing 
for three weeks only, and she’s a regular 
Pavlowa already alongside of Haig. She’s 
heavy on her feet like an elephant!” 

“You should tell me that!” Miss Ray- 
mond exclaimed. “Ain't I seen her? 

“And yet you claim I conside red giving 
her this part in the new piece,” Fieldstone 
said indignan tly. “T’'m hone stly surprised 
at you, kid! 

“Oh, you'd 
dollars a week on 
retorted. 

“About that fifty 


-> 
man of your age ought to be 
she said 
Avenue 


‘a’ seen her, 


fifty 
she 


do anything to save 


your salary list,” 


dollars, listen to me, 
Goldie!” Fieldstone began, just as Ralph 
and Mrs. Fieldstone came through the re- 
volving doors. “‘I don’t want you to think 
I'm small, And if you say you must 
have it, why, I'll give it to you. He 
leaned forward and smiled affably at her. 
“After the thirtieth week!’ he concluded 
in seductive tones. 
| “Right from the day we open!” Miss 
Raymond said, tapping the tablecloth with 
he or fingertips. 
“Now, sweetheart,’’ Fieldstone began, 
he seized her hand and squeezed it affec- 
tionately, “you know as well as I do when 
I say a thing I mean it, because 
And it was here that Mrs. Fieldstone, 
losing all control of herself and all remem- 
brance of Ralph’s admonition, took the 
aisle in as few leaps as her fashionable skirt 
panne and brought up heavily against 
er husband’s table. 
“Jake!” she cried hysterically. “Jake, 
what is this?” 
Fieldstone dropped Miss Raymond's 
hand and jumped out of his chair. 
“Why, mommer!” he exclaimed. 
“What's the matter? Isthe children sick?” 
He caught her by the arm, but she shook 
him off and turned threateningly to Miss 


Raymond. 
“You hussy, you!” she “What do 


you mean by it?” 
Miss Goldie Raymond stood up and 
glared at Mrs. Fieldstone. 
“Hussy yourself!” she said. 
you calling a hussy? Mont, are y 
to stand there and hear me called a hussy? 


see? 
| 


said. 


“Who are 
you going 


br 
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Fieldstone paid no attention to this de- 
mand. He was clawing affectionately at 
his wife’s arm and repeating, “Listen, 
mommer! Listen!” in anguished protest. 

“I would call you what I please!”” Mrs 
Fieldstone panted. “I would call you 
worser yet; and ———” 

Miss Raymond, howe »ver, decided to wait 
no longer for a champion; and, as the 
sporting writers would say, she headed a left 
swing for Mrs. Fieldstone’s chin. But it 
never landed, because two vigorous arms, 
newly whitened with an emulsion of zinc 
oxide, were thrown round her waist and 
she was dragged back into her chair. 

“Don’t you dare touch that lady, Goldie 
Raymond!” said a voice that can only be 
described as clear and vibrant, despite the 
speaker’s recent exhausting solo in the sec- 
ond act of Rudolph Where Have You Beer 
“Don’t you dare touch that lady or I'll lif 
the face off you!” 

Miss Raymond was no sooner seated 
however, than she sprang up again and 
with one begemmed hand secured a firm 
hold on the bird of paradise in Miss Vivian 
Haig’s hat. 

“No one can make a mum out of me! 
she proclaimed, and at once closed with her 
adversary. 

Simultaneously Mrs. Fieldstone shrieked 
aloud and sank swooning into the arms of 
her husband. As for Sidney Rossmore and 
Ralph Binswanger, they lingered to see 
no more; but at the first outcry they fled 
through a doorway at the end of the room 
In the upper part it was fitted with a 
ground-glass panel that, as if in derision, 
bore the legend: Café for Men Only. 

When they emerged a few minutes later 
Miss Goldie Raymond had been spirited 
away by the management with the mys- 
terious rapidity of a suicide at Monte 
Carlo, and Miss Vivian Haig, hatless and 
disheveled, was laving Mrs. Fieldstone’s 
forehead with brandy, supplied by the 
management at forty cents a pony. 

“You know me, don’t you, Mrs. 
stone?” Miss Vivian Haig said. 
Hattie Katzberger.”’ 

Mrs. Fieldstone had now been laved with 
upward of dollars and forty cents’ 
worth of brandy, and she opened her eyes 
and nodded weakly. 

“And you know that other woman, too, 
mommer,”’ Fieldstone protested. ‘That 
was Goldie Raymond that plays Mitzi in 
Rudolph. I was only trying to get her to 
sign up for the new show, mommer. WI] 
do you think?—I would do anything other 
wise at my time of life! woma 
you!” 

He pinched Mrs. Fieldstone’s pale cheek 
and A smiled at him in complete under 

an ding. 

‘But: you ain’t going to give her the new 
part now, are you, Ji ike she murmured. 

‘Ce rtainly he ain’t!” Miss Vivian H: Lig 
said. “I’m going to get that part myself 
ain’t I, Mr. Fieldstone?” 

Fieldstone made a gesture of complete 
surrender. 

“Sure you are!” he said, with the ear 
nestness of a waist manufacturer and nota 
producing manager. ‘And a good dancer 
like you,” he concluded, “I would pay the 
same figure as Goldie Raymond.” 


Field 
wef 


two 


Foolish 


The following morning Lyman J. Bienen 
flug dispatched to Mrs. J. Montgomery 
Fieldstone a bill for professional services, 
consultation and advice in and about settle- 
ment of action for a separation— Fieldstone 
versus Fieldstone—six hundred dollars 
He also dispatched to Miss Vivian Haig 
another bill for professional services, con 
sultation and advice in and about settle- 
ment of action for breach of contract of 
employment — Haig versus Fieldstone— two 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

Later in the day Ralph Binswanger 
managing clerk in the office of Bienenflug & 

rimp, and over and above the age ofe ight 
een years as prescribed by the Code, served 
a copy of the summons and complaint o1 
each of the joint tort-feasors in the ten 
thousand-dollar assault action of Goldie 
Raymond, plaintiff, against J. Montgomery 
Fieldstone and others, defendants. There 
were important changes that evening in the 
cast of Rudolph Where Have You Been. 
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The Forehanded Mam 


By WILL PAYNE 


be shall have plenty of investments to 
pick from during this year—1914. Rail- 
road bonds and notes that mature during 
the year foot up three hundred ninety million 
dollars. Bonds and notes of public-utility 
companies street-raliroad, gas, electric- 
light, and so on— maturing during the year 
come to one hundred nineteen million 
dollars; while the bonds and notes of large 
manufacturing, mining and like concerns 
that fall due in 1914 amount to over fifty 
million dollars. 

Practically all these obligations will have 
to be refunded by new bond or note issues 
Probably a good many smaller companies 
have been overlooked in the above compila- 
tion, and maturing municipal obligations 
are not included. 

Therefore—to say nothing of capital 
required for new extensions and improve- 
ments or to fund floating indebtedness 
railroad and other companies will be in 
the market to borrow about six hundred 
million dollars between now and next 
Christrnas. Probably they will borrow a 
part of this sum on short-term notes 
obhgations running from one to three 
years; in fact out of three hundred ninety 
millions of railroad obligations maturing in 
1914, over three hundred thirty millions 
consist of one, two and three year notes. 
Out of one hundred nineteen millions of 
public-utility obligations that fall due this 
year, ninety-seven millions are in the form of 

hort-term notes; and consideraDiy more 
than half of the industrial obli 
maturing in the year are in that form 

Adding those three items you have, in 
round numbers, four hundred sixty mil- 
lion dollars of short-term notes maturing 
this year, which is practically four-tifths of 
all the maturities included in the tabulation. 
Not long ago the Journal of Commercs 
printed a list of all the more important 
railroad, traction and industrial funded 

7 








debts that will mature between January 1 
1914, and December 31, 1916. It amounted 
t ine hundred fifty million dollars, of 
ch six hundred forty millions—or more 
two-thirds of the total—consisted 
short-term notes. 


Short-Term Financing 


rT . 1 a 

i his shows the enormous extent to whicl 
big borrowers have resorted to short-tern 
otes Ol late instead ol to bond Issues; but 


re not so fami r 


probably small investors ar 





vith that form of funded obligation as they 
nould be 

The motive for issuing short-term notes 
nstead of long-term bonds is, of course 
simply to beat the investment market. 
For virtually all of the six hundred forty 
million dollars that has been borrowed 
on short-term notes maturing in the next 
three years the borrowers paid more than 
five per cent—and from a shade over five 
per cent all the way to something over 
seven per cent; but they would rather pay 
six per cent for two years than pay five 
per cent for forty years. 

They are hoping, of course, for a fall in 
interest rates that will enable them torefund 
the notes in long-term bonds at four and a 
half or better. 

The New York Central, for example, has 
seventy million dollars of notes maturing 
this year and next that were issued for 
various purposes in the past two years. It 
could have borrowed the money on twenty- 
year debentures and so had the matter out 
of the way for a long time to come; but it 
would have had to pay about five per cent 
interest for the whole period. 

Last April it had to raise ten million 
dollars to pay floating debts; so it issued 
that amount of one-year five per cent notes 
and sold them to Morgan & Company, the 
First National Bank and the National City 
Bank at a price that enabled the bankers 
to sell them to the public at ninety-nine 
and a half, netting the investor a trifle 
better than five and a half per cent. 

The money obviously cost the railroad 
company well toward six per cent; but it 
would rather pay that rate for a year 
with the chance that somewhat later on it 
may borrow on long time for considerably 
less than five per cer.t—than pay five for 
twenty years 

Take another typical instance of about 
the same date: The Missouri, Kansas & 








Texas Railroad, in 1910, executed a con- 
solidated mortgage to secure an issue of 
five per cent thirty-year bonds. Last sum- 
mer fifty-four million dollars of bonds were 
authorized to be issued under this mortgage; 
but in the conditions then obtaining on the 
bond market it was doubtful whether any 
considerable amount of bonds could be sold 
at par while seventeen million dollars of 
short-term notes were about to mature 

The railroad, therefore, issued twent 
four million five hundred thousand dollars 
of the consolidated bonds and deposited 
them with the Central Trust Company as 
trustee; and against the bonds so deposited 
it issued nineteen million dollars of two- 
year five per cent gold notes, which were 
sold at ninety-eight, netting the investor 
six and an eighth per cent interest. 

No doubt the expectation is that wher 
the notes mature the consolidated bond 

n be marketed on more favorable terms 
than could have been obtained last sum- 
mer; so, though the railroad paid at least 
SIX and a quarter per cent on the money, it 
expects to gain in the long run. 

Besides a higher rate of interest, investors 
n short-term notes—in many cases—get a 
larger margin of security than if they bought 
bonds outright. In this Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas case, for instance, the notes amount 
to only seventy-seven per cent of the face 


of the bonds that are deposited to secure 
them. In other words, every thousand 
do note has nearly thirteen hundred 


doliars in bonds behind i 





Chances for Small Investors 


This financing of } ig concerns by short 
term notes is a comparatively new inver 
tion. it is only in very recent years that it 
has been resorted to on anything like the 


present scale. Formerly the large corpora 


tion would worry through a period of tight 





money by borrowing irom the banks t 
the load has got too big for the banks to 
carry. By issuing short-term notes inve 
ors are broughtin; but, generally sp« £ 
they are large investors rather tl 

nes 

The New York Central notes mentioned 
above were issued in denominatio of five 
thousand, ten thousand, twent r 
sand, a hundred thousand dollars, though 
thousand-dollar notes are the rule. I doubt 
whether they get to small vestors to the 
same extent that long-term bonds would 

The proposition to the investor, in a 
nutshell, is that the company will pay you 
six per cent for your money now the 
expectation of getting it at four or four a 
a half a couple of years hence. 

Small investors should by no means over 
look this proposition—that is, in searching 


for an investment they should keep short 
term notes in mind. With money as 
stringent as it has been during the last six 
months, and with almost no speculation in 
stocks and bonds, some short-term notes 
have dropped to a price that yields the 
purchaser extraordinary interest rates 

In this category the Wall Street Journal 
recently mentioned Minneapolis & St 
Louis Railroad notes, yielding twenty per 
ent; Missouri Pacific, yielding fifteen per 
cent; Chicago Elevated Railroad, yieldir 
twelve per cent; Boston & Maine, yielding 
from twelve to thirteen per cent. 

Contrasted with those figures, you hav 
New York Central notes, holding pretty; 
steady on a five-and-a-half per cent basis 
The difference, of course, represents cur- 
rent opinion as to the relative soundness 
and desirability of the issues; but current 
opinion is most always right. 

As with a bond, the desirability of a 
short-term note hinges upon both the 
financial strength of the company that 
issues it and the value of the specifi 
security behind it—for in nearly all 
short-term notes are backed by the } 
of specific securities as collateral. An u 
secured Pennsylvania Railroad note, for 
instance, might be much better than the 
note of some wobbly irrigation company 
with a cartload of depreciated and dubious 
bonds behind it. 

On the other hand the wobbly irrigation 
compary might put up specific security 
that would make its notes good; but, when 
from two-thirds to four-fifths of all matur- 
ing funded obligations consist of short-term 
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“This is a delightful surprise! 
We'll have 


“Come right in. 
luncheon in a jiffy.” 

Swiftly she recalls a neat little 
row of red-and-white labels on the 
pantry shelf. And she says com- 
fortably to herself: 


“Campbell’s Tomato Soup” 


No need of anxiety over unexpected 
guests when your larder is supplied with 
this palatable Campbell kind. 

No matter how sudden the emergency, 
you are ready without delay or bother to 
begin the cozy luncheon or the unpreten- 
tious dinner with a soup that gratifies the 
most captious taste — fragrant piping-hot 
and hospitably inviting. 


21 kinds —10c a can 
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notes, investors—large or small—cannot 
afford to overlook that field. As to just 
what to buy, consult your banker or a 
thoroughly reliable broker. 

The tremendous extent to which corpora- 
tions have of late resorted to short-term 
notes raises, of course, a question of great 
interest to all investors. In a number of 
cases, it is true, a corporation has been able 
to borrow on short-term notes when it 
would have been well-nigh impossible to 
raise the same amount of capital by market 
ing long-term bonds—that is, if the com- 
pany had forced an issue of long-term 
bonds on the market it would have been 
obliged to accept a price that would have 
been fairly ruinous to its credit. 

Broadly speaking, however, this resort 
to short-term notes means that big bor- 
rowers confidently expect to see an easier 
bond market and lower interest rates within 
a year or two. In this expectation they are 
probably right. 

As I mentioned above—to say nothing of 
capital needed for extensions and improve- 
ments—big borrowers will require six hun- 
dred million dollars this year and a thousand 
million between now and the end of 1916 to 
meet maturing obligations. 

For some time to come they will get little 
help from Europe. Without regard to rail- 
road and industrial needs over there, Gov- 
ernment loans aggregating a billion five 
hundred million dollars are in prospect; 
and for a good while money has been quite 
as tight on that side of the water as on this. 

At first blush it looks as though these 
enormous requirements would absorb all the 
capital that will be available and prevent 
any decline in interest rates. 

Business, however, is slackening the 
world over; and any broad reaction in 
business releases capital with astonishing 
rapidity. For example, money was exces 
sively tight through the summer and fall 
of 1907. The next June money at New 
York was loaned at one and a half per cent 
on call, at two and a half per cent for _ 
months on collateral, and at three and 
half per cent on commercial paper. I ie 
not mean to suggest that a smash like that 
of October, 1907, impends, or a business 
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reaction so sharp and violent as of that 
winter. Nevertheless the reaction has been 
very evident and, if it continues, money will 
become cheaper. 

That a slackening of business was inevi- 
table has been apparent for some time. No 
tree ever quite reaches the sky. As yet, 
business cannot strike twelve continually 
though I believe that, in the fullness of 
time, the world will learn to use credit so 
intelligently that it will always be high 
noon. The tremendous pace of a year ago 
was bound, under present conditions, to 
put a strain on credit that would final 
lorce a reaction. 

The more fluid business, of course, re- 
sponds first. To illustrate: Take the issues 
of new securities in the first half of 1913 as 
compared with the corresponding period in 
the preceding year. The bonds, notes and 
stock issued by railroad companies in 1912 
exceeded by only ten per cent the amount 
of securities issued by industrial and utility 
companies; but in the first half of 1913 new 
securities issued by railroad companies ex- 
ceeded by more than thirty per cent the 
issues by industrial and utility companies. 

A railroad, of course, is a comparatively 
inflexible concern. It must plan a long way 
ahead and it responds with relative slowness 
to changed money conditions; but the more 
flexible concerns began shortening sail. 

Of the slackening of business here and 
abroad there are many evidences, and 
business generaliy moves in broad curves 
an extended upslant followed by a decline 
covering a considerable period. There is no 
good reason to suppose that money will 
go begging for a long while to come; but 
that it will be cheaper in the last half of 
this year than it was in the last half of 1913 
Is very probable. 

And before the curve turns strongly up- 
ward again big borrowers may get an oppor- 
tunity to fund their obligations in long-term 
bonds on conditions that will pay them for 
having deferred the operation. Of course 
all this mass of notes means long-term bonds 
finally. A part of the notes falling due this 
year may be met by issuing other short 
term paper; but finally they will practically 
all be converted into bonds. 


The Grizzly Bear 


By ENOS A. MILLS 


NE day in North Park, Colorado, I came 


on the carcass of a cow that wolves had 


recently killed. Knowing that bears were 
about I climbed into the substantial top of 
a stocky pine near by, hoping that a bear 
would come to feast. A grizzly came at 
sundown. 

The carcass lay in a grassy opening 
surrounded by willow clumps, grassy spaces 
and a sprinkling of low-growing, round- 
topped pines. When about one hundred 
feet from the carcass the bear stopped. 
Standing erect, with his forepaws hanging 
loosely, he looked, listened and carefully 
examined the air with his nose. As the air 
was not stirring I felt that he had not and 
probably would not scent me in the treetop 
perch. 

After scouting for a minute or two with 
all his keen senses he dropped on all fours 
and slowly, without a sound, advanced 
toward the carcass. He circled as he 
advanced; and when within thirty feet of 
the waiting feast he redoubled his precau- 
tions against surprise and ambush. My 
scent by the carcass probably had nothing 
to do with these precautions. A grizzly is 
ever on guard and in places of possible 
ambush is extremely cautious. He is not a 
coward; but he does not propose to blunder 
into trouble. 

Slipping cautiously to the edge of a thick 
willow clump he suddenly flung himself 
into it with a fearful roar—then instantly 
leaped out on the other side. Evidently he 
planned to start something if there was 
anything to start. 

Standing fully erect, tense at every 
point, he waited a moment in ferocious 
attitude, ready to charge anything that 
might start from the willows; but nothing 
started. After a brief pause he charged, 
roaring, through another willow clump. It 
was a satisfaction to know that the tree- 
limb on which I sat was substantial. That 
a grizzly bear cannot climb a tree is a fact 
in natural history which gave me immense 
satisfaction. Every willow clump near the 
carcass was charged, with a roar. 


Not finding an enemy he at last went t 
the carcass. After feasting for a few mir 
utes he rose and snarled. Then, sniffing 
along my trail a few yards, he stopped to 
mutter few growling threats and ther 
returned to the feast. 

After eating contentedly for half an hour 
he moved round the carcass, raking and 
scraping grass and trash on it. Then, 
pausing for a minute or two in apparently 
peaceful contemplation, he doubled bac} 
on the trail over which he had come and 
faded into the twilight. 

Alertness— brain power—is a character 
istic of the grizzly bear. He is eternally 
vigilant. He has the genius for taking pains 
He is watchful even in seclusion; and when 
traveling his amazingly developed senses 
appear never to rest, but are constantly on 
scout and sentinel duty—except on rare 
occasions when he is temporarily hypno 
tized by curiosity. I believe his intelligence 
to be greater than that of the dog, the horse 
or the elephant. Apparently he assumes 
that some one is ever stealthily in pursuit. 

In repeatedly following the grizzly with 
photographic intentions y was almost in 
variably outwitted. On one occasion I 
followed one almost constantly for eight 
days and nights; and, though many times 
I almost had him, yet I never succeeded 
Now and then he climbed a rocky crag to 
look round; or he doubled back a short 
distance on his trail to some point olf 
vantage. Here he rose on his hind legs, 
sniffed the air, looked and listened. At 
other times he turned at right angles to his 
general course, went a short distance to a 
point favorable for see ing he aring or smell- 
ing his possible pursuer and there remained 
for a few minutes. If all was well he com 
monly returned to his trail and again wer 
forward. 

Usually he traveled in the face of the 
wind; commonly he promptly changed his 
course if the wind changed. In crossing a 
grassy opening in the woods he sometimes 
went boldly across; but on the farther side, 
concealed by the trees, he wuited to see 














whether a pursuer appeared across the op« - 
ing. Sometimes he went round an opening 
to the right or to the left. Apparently 
there lay a plan behind his every move 

The third day he was well started diag- 
onally down the wall ofacafion. I naturally 
concluded that he would on this course 
descend to the bottom and there continue 
downstream. Instead of doing this, he 
stopped at a point about midway down 
for a long stay. Then from this place he 
pointed his nose upstream and descended 
diagonally to the bottom of the cafion. At 
the bottom he again made an acute angle 
and ascended to the top of the opposite 
wall. 

The last three days of this 
knew that I was follow ing him. A pparer tly 
there was no change in his ta . 
simply moved a little more rapidly. Though 
well acquainted with grizzly habits, I was 
unable to anticipate his next important 
move; while he defeated every plan I put 
into operation. 

For several years an outlaw or cattle- 
, 1. 





killing grizzly terrorized an exter 
cattle-grazing section in the mountair 
Utah. For months at a stretch he killed a 
cow or steer at least every other day He 


would make a kill one day and the follow- 
ing one would appear across the mountains 


lorty or more miles distal! 


Organize d expeditions, m ice up ot trom 





th rty to hity men, wi orgs, 
pursued him day and night for or 
ionger; but eac h time he esx ape d Large 





rewards were offered for 








uppers : 





1d Munters came trom al: 
er weeks of trial gave up the pursuit 
The grizzly has a well-developed bump of 











curiosity. This sometimes betrays him into 
forgetfulness. On a few occasions I have 
come on one ind twice one unwitt ng] 

came close to me while intent on solving 


something that had struck his curiosity. 
While watching a forest fire, 1 once 
climbed a mountain to a point above the 
treeline in order to reach a safe and com- 
manding spot from which to view the 
ames on a near-by slope. At the summit 
came on a grizzly. Within a few yards of 
ne he was squatted on his haunches like a 


I 
n 
dog, and was intently wat ng the fire-fount 
below. A deep roar at one place, high- 
leaping flames at another, or a vast smoke 
cloud at another point—each in tun 
caught his attention. 

Nor e of his keen sense warned him ol 


my presence, though I stood near him for 


When I yelled at 


his head and stared 

i manner. Then he 
teeth tor a ‘ ( 

to my reli fled 





Curious Grizzlies 


On another occasion I saw a grizzly on 
the opposite side of a narrow cafion, with 
his forepaws on a boulder, watching with 
the greatest interest the actions of a fisher 

below Every cast ol 
the fly was followed by the head of the bear. 
The pulling up of a trout caused him almost 


excited interest. For some minutes he cor 


man on the stream 





centrated all his faculties on the fisherman; 
but suddenly 
I could discern, the bear came to his senses 


and broke away in a most frightened ma 


, With no apparent reason that 





ner—apparently condemning himself for 
briefly relapsing into dullness 


1¢ 

wo pet grizzlies that I raised always 
showed marked curiosity. An unusual 
near-by sound or a glimpse of some distant 


object brought them to tiptoe height, 





roused their compiete attentio! held 
; til wetor } } 
until the mystery was solved 

lhe grizzly is not ferocious. On the con- 


trary, he uses his wits to keep far away from 
man. He wil 


He will fight in self-defense; or if surprised 


not make a wanton attack. 





and he tl himsel!l cornered, he a 





becomes the aggressor. If a mother gri 
leeils that her cubs are in danger she will 
r tor their detens« but the 


ignt 


3 


grizzly does not fight unless he thinksa 


annot be avoided 


~~ 
joe 
r 


masterful fighter. He hasstrength, 
endurance, powerful jaws, deadly claws, 
ourage and brains. Before the white ma 
and the repeating ri 


andered over his domain as absolute 









came, he bok 


master; there was nothing to fear—not an 
aggressive foe existed. I doubt whether 
toward man the grizzly was ever ferociously 


aggressive 

That he has changec on account of con- 
tact with the white man and the repeating 
rifle there can be no doubt. Formerly the 
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as to where he went or whether he wa 
He feared no foe and knew no m 


he has a profound respec 
wise enough to adjust 
ntial factor of environment 
He has thus become 
and aggressive, and more retirin 


1 been misunderst 


On one occasion in Wyoming I 


fire-killed timber. 











eve r glac to have a goo 








unacquall ted wi 





Bears That Refuse to Die 


One of these is that the gri 


s are ferocious, watchful and aggres 





After a desperate fight 


rated or changed in 
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more than five hundred pound é 
y shot him full of lead, he 


ts went wild, and 
hem hit a rocky cli 


ards distant and fif 


nore than a dozer 


zly bears with just four successive shot 
ourse he knew the vital point at wt 
to aim, was a good shot, and had perf« 

control during the few se¢ 
For complete, interesting and 
ormation concerning this grea 
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James Capen Adams, by T. H 
the grizzly does not kill 


rizzlies and an occasional one kills 

“hese killers commonly slay right a: 
1 killing a dozen head in a short 

ney do not often kill big game 





ithout showing the slightest 


will eat anything that is edib 
or carrion, bark, grass, 
ruit, grubs and leaves. 


wood, trash and bees 
is a destroyer of many pests that afflict 
and in the realm of biology should be 
high for work in this connection. 


annually catch as many mice a 
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The grizzly in Western Montana and in 
the southern Selkirks of Canada lives al- 
most exclusively on plants and plant-roots, 
together with berries and bark. 

All grizzlies are fond of fish and in some 
sections they become successful fishermen. 
Sometimes they capture fish by wading 
along a brook and catching, with claws 
or teeth, the fish that conceal themselves 
beneath banks or roots. 

Commonly the bear makes a stand in 
driftwood on a bank, or on a iog that has 
fallen into or across a stream. From this 
stand he knocks fish entirely out of the 
water with a lightninglike stroke of his paw. 
The bears that range along the watersheds 
of the Columbia and its tributaries feed 
largely on fish—mostly salmon. 

I saw a grizzly make a stand in the ripples 
of an Idaho stream, where he was partly 
concealed by a willow clump. In about half 
an hour he knocked five large salmon out of 
the water. With a single stroke of his fore- 
paw they were flung on the shore, fifteen or 
twenty feet away. He made only one mi 
These salmon weighed between five and 
twenty pounds each. 

One autumn, along the timberline in the 
Rocky Mountains, wild folks were feeding 
on the last of the season’s berries. Birds 
were present in such numbers that it ap- 
peared like a cosmopolitan bird picnic. 
There were flocks of grouse and robins, 
numerous jays and campbirds; and noisiest 
and liveliest of all were the Clark crows. 
I watched the scene from the top of a tall 
spruc 2. 

This annual autumn feast is common to 
both bears and birds. In this region, and 
in the heights above, the bears sometimes 
fatten themselves before retiring for their 
long winter’s sleep. 

While up in the tree, out of the woods 
below a mother grizzly and her two cubs 
ambled into an opening and made their 
way slowly up the slope toward me. 
Mother Grizzly stopped near my tree to 
dig out some mice. Just after this opera- 
tion she evidently caught a faint scent of 
me and instantly stood on tiptoe, all con- 
centration. Motionless as a statue, she 
looked, listened and gathered information 
with her nostrils; but just one whiff of 
danger was all that came to her through the 
calm air. 


How to Live on Nothing 


Presently she relaxed and stood for a 
moment on all fours before moving on. One 
of the cubs concluded to suckle. This either 
violated an ancient grizzly custom or else it 
was something that in the face of danger 
was too thoughtless to be excused. Any- 
way the mother knocked the cub headlong 
with a side swing of her left forepaw. He 
landed heavily some yards away and tum- 
bled heels over head. The instant he rolled 
on his feet he sniffed the earth eagerly, as 
though a remarkable discovery had been 
made; and immediately he started to dig 
rapidly with his forepaws, as though some 
good thing was buried just beneath. He 
may have been only pretending, however. 
Without uncovering a thing, he presently 
raced forward to overtake Mother Grizzly. 

The hibernating habits of the grizzly are 
not completely understood. However, this 
habit probably originated, as did the hiber- 
nating habits of other animals, from the 
scarcity of food. In a long study of the 
grizzly my watchfulness of him in this 
connection brotyht scanty returns, though 
all that I actually saw was of the greatest 
interest. 

The grizzly hibernates each winter 
dens up” from three to four months. The 
length of time apparently is determined 
by latitude and altitude, by the snowfall, 
weather conditions—whether severe or 
mild—and the length of the winter; and 
perhaps, also, by the peculiarities or the 
condition of the individual animal. Com- 
monly he hibernates in high altitudes, 
many going to sleep 
near or above the 
timberline. 





The place where 
he hibernates pref- 
erably is a natural 
cave or a semi- 
cave—a large open- 
ing beneath rocks. 
If completely shel- 
tered in a cave he 
commonly is satis- 
fied to lie on barren 
rocks, with nothing 
over him. In other 
places, where the 
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snow might come in contact with him, he 
commonly crawls into a huge pile of trash, 
leaves, sticks and roots. Snow had drifted 
deeply over each hibernating place I have 
found. 

That his winter sleep is more or less rest- 
less is shown in the spring by his hairless 
hips and sides, the hair having been worn 
off during the winter. This probably is due 
to frequent turnings from side to side. 

Among the interesting points concerning 
his hibernating are these: Commonly he is 
fat when he turns in for his winter’s sleep; 
but usually he does not eat anything for a 
few days before going in. On the few occa- 
sions on which I was able to keep trac’. of 
a bear for several days before he went to 
sleep he did not eat a single thing during 
the four or five days that immediately 
preceded retiring 

I have examined a number of grizzlies 
that were killed while hibernating, and in 
every instance the stomach and intestines 
were absolutely empty and clean. These 
facts lead me to think that bears do not eat 
just prior to hibernating. 


Baby Bears as Pets 


Nor do they at once eat heartily on 
emerging. The instances in which I wa 
able to watch them for the first few days 
after they emerged from winter quarters 
showed each time almost a fast. Those 
observed ate only a few ounces of food each 
during the four or five days immediately 
after emerging. Each drank a little water. 
The first thing each ate was a few willow 
twigs. Apparently they do not eat heartily 
until a number of days elapse. 

On one occasion in Nevada I carefully 
watched a grizzly for six days after he 
emerged from his hibernating cave. His 
winter quarters were at timberline on 
Battle Mountain, at an altitude of nearly 
twelve thousand feet. The winter had been 
of average temperature but scanty snow- 
fall. I saw him by chance just as he wa 
emerging. It was the first day of March. 
I watched him with a field-glass. He walked 
about aimlessly for an hour or more—then 
returned to his sleeping place without eat- 
ing or drinking anything. 

The following morning he came forth and 
wandered about until afternoon; then he 
broke his fast with a mouthful of willow 
twigs. Shortly after eating these he had a 
drink of water. After this he walked easily 
about until nearly sundown—then made 
himself a nest at the toot of a cliff in the 
woods. Here he remained until late the 
following afternoon—he appeared to be 
asleep. Just before sundown he walked 
a short distance from his nest, smelled of 
a number of things, licked the snow a few 
times, and then returned to his nest. 

The following morning he went early for 
a drink of water and ate more willow twigs. 
In the afternoon of this day he came on a 
dead bird—apparently a junco—which he 
ate. Another drink and he lay down at the 
foot of a tree for the night. The next morn- 
ing he drank freely of water, surprised a 
rabbit, which he entirely devoured, and 
then lay down a probably slept until 
noon the following day. On this day | 
found a dead grouse, and toward evening he 
caught another rabbit 

The following day he started off wit! 
more spirit than on any of the preceding 
ones. Evidently he was hungry, and he 
covered more distance that day than in all 
those preceding. He caught another rabbit, 
apparently picked up three or four dead 
birds, and captured a mouse or two 

Grizzlies are born about midwinter, 
while the mother is in the hibernating cave. 
The number at birth commonly is two, 
though sometimes there is only one, and oc- 
casionally there are as many asfour. The 
period between births commonly is two 
years. Generally the young bears run with 
their mother a year and sleep in the cave 
with her the winter following their birth. 
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At the time of birth the grizzly is a small, 
blind, almost hairless, ugly little fellow, 
about the size of a chipmunk. Rarely does 
he weigh more than one pound! During the 
first two months he grows but little. When 
the mother emerges from the cave the cubs 
ofttimes are no larger than cottontail rab- 
bits; but from the time of emergence their 
appetites increase and their development is 
very rapid. 

They are exceedingly bright and playful 
oungsters. I have never seen a collie that 
sarned so easily or took training so readily 
as grizzly bearcubs. My experience, how- 
ever, is confined to five cubs. The loyalty 
of a dog to his master is in every respect 
equaled by the loyalty of a grizzly cub to 
his master. 

A grizzly, young or old, is an exceedingly 
sensitive animal. He is what may be called 
highstrung. He does unto you as you do 
unto him. If you are invariably kind, 
gentle and playful, he always responds in 
the same manner; but tease him, and here- 
sents it. Punish him or treat him unfairly 
and he will become permanently cross and 
even cruel. 

Grizzly bears show great variations it 


T lies of al 


y 
le 


ke shade are no 

nmon unless they are aged ones tha 

ve become grizzled and whitish. Among 
their colors are almost jet black, dark 
brown, buff, cinnamon, gray, whit 
and golden yellow 

I have no way of accounting for the 
irre i color. This variation com- 
monly shows in the same litter of cubs; in 
fact it is the exception and not the rule for 
cubs of the same litter to be of one color. 
In the Bitter Root Mountains, Montana, I 
saw four cubs and their mother. Each cub 
and the mother was of a different color. 


The Vanishing Grizzly 


The color of the grizzly has been and still 
is the source of much confusion among 
hunters and others who think all grizzlies 
are grayish. Other names besides grizzly 
are frequently used in descriptions of this 
animal. Such names as silvertip, baldface, 
cinnamon and range bear are quite common. 

The life of a grizzly appears to be from 
fifteen to forty years. Formerly he ranged 
over the western part of North America 
Within the bounds of the United States 
there are just two kinds of bears—the 
grizzly and the black: these, of course, 
show a number of local variations. The 
number of grizzly species in North America 
probably is eight or more 

The Alaskan bears are closely allied to 
the grizzly. The grizzly found in the United 
States is smaller than most people imagine. 
Though a few have been killed that weighed 
a thousand pounds or a trifle more, the 
majority of grizzlies weigh less than sever 


h 


indred pounds, 
Most of his movements appear lumber- 
ing and awkward; but, despite appearances, 
the grizzly is a swift runner. He is agile, 
trikes like lightning with his forepaws, and 
n fighting in close quarters he is anything 
nly a few localities is there any closed 
season to protect him. Outside the na 
tional parks and a few game preserves he is 
without refuge from the hunter throughout 


he vear. It is not surprisir g that over the 


greater portion of his old territory he rarely 
is seen 
The grizzly bear is rapidly verging on 
extermination. The lion and the tiger oft- 
times are rapacious, cruel, sneaking, blood- 
thirsty and cowardly, and it may be better 
for other wild folks if they are extermi- 
nated; but the grizzly deserves a better 
fate 
Mr. Wright dedicated his book to “‘ The 
noblest animal in America—the grizzly 
bear!"’ He is an animal of high type; and 
for strength, mentality, alertness, prowess, 
superiority and sheer force of character he 
is the king of the wilderness. It is unfortu- 
nate that the Fates 
have conspired to 
end the reign of this 
royal monarch. 
How dull would be 
the forest primeval 
without the grizzly 
bear! The spell of 
the wilderness 
would be gone. 
Without their chief, 
the cafion and the 
heights might cease 
to call and the red 
gods would lose their 


magic eloquence. 
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the new eS electric 
aluminum —e ____ percolator 











—economical ™ | by | —aluminum 
— quick and handy ee — guaranteed 
—splendid coffee 4 : —popular price 


These three expressions rise involun- a Aluminum and German silver 
tarily to the lips of the woman who has \Q are the only metals used in this 
used aluminum E] Perco, even only once percolator. This effectually over 
or twice, so quickly does it endear itself _ comes the common objection 
to the feminine heart. dati that percolators impart a copper 





Economical — because it uses very : P : or “brassy” taste to the coffee. 


little current (400 watts). At a 10c rate pt " Guaranteed for five years. Should 
the cost is less than Ic for brewing 6 cups. 4 . 


Se ae: 


* <4 


ee 
goes 


the heating element prove defective dur- 
Quick — because it starts percolation - : ing that period, simply return it and a 
in less than 30 seconds, and in a few - ae oo new one will be furnished. Any one can 
oe s >» 3 - 
minutes your coffee is ready to pour. easily remove and replace it. 


St aae *2e 


Handy — because you simply put the ne-half Actual Size) Price — Notw ithstanding our liberal 


cold water into the pot, ground coffee Why Aluminum El Perco is Best guarantee and the large size (6 cups) 
into the basket, and insert the switch Body is of seamless aluminum with cast notwithstanding the aluminum in place 


plug. Yes, it is as easy as that. aluminum spout. of brass or copper, we follow the Hefeént 


Splendid Coffee — because the water Cool, ebonite handle permanently atta hed. polic y and market this aluminum I 
is percolated through the ground coffee No soldered joints to fall apart, if overheated. Perco at the popular price ot ae 
and the grounds are néver boiled. The Weighs only 1% lbs. Can be attached to L h f th l 
. patie. eB, “hia we et others of the popular 
full flavor, aroma and enjoyable proper- *”» electric light socket. “el” ; k —- 
ties of the coffee berry are extracted, with- N° floats, valves or traps to get out of order. Family work for you 
: e ' It is not an ordinary percolator with an 


. J > " fritz ; ren 
electric heater clamped to it, but the element If your dealer can not supply, we will ship prepaid 
ff i 


xy 
Se 


Tae 


% 
* 


“ 
s 
* 


out the least caffein bitterness. Which 
is the only way to make perfect coffee. 
“To boil it is to spoil it.” 


re. 


. é oo eget , ; 
is inside the pot and surrounded by the water. from our nearest « ¢ Be sure to give voltage 
Hence the high ex onomy and cool base. Hotpoint lron— guaranteed ears, $ ( un. $4.5 


Cooking Set —: 


Aluminum &{ CO 0 supersedes the hot water bottle and {¢}'t"-"" ois be 


far surpasses the flexible electric pad. El Tosto— ae $4.00. Can. § 
ostovo —toa ks, $35.51 n. $4.50 


The temperature can be regulated Showing A ten foot flexible cord is con- 1 Stovo—4" for travelers, $3.50 Can. $4.50 


with one hand, in the dark or un- bas partly nected to El Comfo by a switch 
der the bedclothes. Simply move plug, easy to detach. 

a little lever to any point from 100 
to 200 degrees and this temperature 


will be maintained until changed. 


Stovo—6" th eat control, $7.00. Can, $9.25 

Cc on El Stevo, $5.00. Can. $6.50 
Cc h element, $12.00. Can. $15.7 
Chafo— Mis n style Extra heavy, $15. Can. $19.50 
E go—steams, poaches, sorambles, $9. Can, $11.75 
1 > 
T 





At a 10c rate it costs only Ic to 
operate E] Comfo for five hours. 
ip pot style, $8.00. Can $10.50 


8 in. diameter, and 3% in. thick. *l Tebailo—7 « ip machine style, $10.00. Can. $13.00 
"1 Cooko— electric fireless cooker, $30.00. Can. $40.00 


. c =] Bako—lamp socket oven, $12.00. Can. $15.50 
Guaranteed 5 years. Should it 0 Unie Seneedien beskee eon G6GR Can O60D 


A soft, eiderdown removable r . prove unsatistactory, for any cause, El Boilo—large size for kitchen, $4.00. Can. $5.00, 
cover is supplied. Wrap pad in return it and a new one will be El Warmo—foot warmer, $6.00, Can, $8.00 


damp flannel, for steam pack. furnished FREE. $4.50 (Canada $6.00) l eok os for this sign 


Hotpoint Electric Heating Company ra NS ys 


tA 
NEW YORK, 46 West Street ONTARIO, California CHICAGO, 1001 Washington Blvd. 


wd ‘ ] Naini FREE 
Canadian Hotpoint Electric Heating Co., Limited Hotpo Our nearest office wil 
TORONTO, 25 Brant Street VANCOUVER, 365 Cordova Street . reeves > ~pamayy 


: : “gyre ; : ” APPLIANCES 
Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Electrically Heated Household Appliances in the World 


lL way-— let the €f family turn work inte play” 


A etoy 


Attaches to any light socket. 


‘eshashasharhashashasharhas! 


Entirely of metal, hence hreproot. 


las] 


Curved, to comfortably fit body. 
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The Six of Tomorrow 


Hudson engineers, headed by Howard E. Coffin, won fame for the Hudson by looking 
ahead. They see your trends first, and meet them. You find them always—as in this 
Six-40 — building the cars of tomorrow. 


HEN you wanted a Four under 
$3,000, Howard E. Cofhn first 
built it. 


When you wanted a quality Four under 
$2,000, Howard E. Coffin was first to supply it. 


When you turned to Sixes, and wanted a Six 
under $3,000, last year's HUDSON Six-54 


was the first to give it to you. 


And now, when Sixes are the vogue—when 
you want a light Six, an economical Six, a Six 
under $2,000—here it comes for $1,750 in this 
new-type HUDSON Six-40. 


Tomorrow’s Wants 


‘Tomorrow, men who pay over $1,500 will 
not be content without Sixes. Note the present 


} 
overwhelming trend. 


Five miles in a Six will win any man—by 
its smoothness, its lack of vibration, its flexi- 
bility, its reduction ‘of gear shifting. The men 
who don't crave Sixes now simply never 


drove one. 


But men of tomorrow will demand quality 
Sixes, for low grade cars are not worth hav- 


Ing he ng. 


They will demand low operative cost. And 
that means a Six with our new-type motor - 
the small-bore, long stroke motor found in the 
HUDSON Six-40. 


re cords, size and pow eT considered. 


It is breaking all economy 


Chey will demand the utmost in beauty 
and equipment. And they will, above all, 


demand lightness. 


What Lightness Means 


The HUDSON Six-40 weighs 2,980 


1 
pounas, 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR 


certified railroad weight. Suppose a 


car of like size and power weighs 1,000 
pounds more. That is equal to six extra 
passengers. Suppose it weighs only 450 
pounds more. You might as well carry three 
extra passengers for every mile you drive. There 
is the same extra fuel cost, the small extra wear 


on tires. 


HUDSON engineers have given you here 
All by better 


materials, better designing, and by this new-type 


super-strength with lightness. 
motor. And they give you that modesty in size 
to which men of tomorrow are coming. Yet 


with ample room and two extra tonneau seats. 


Tomorrow’s Beauty 


Tomorrow the streamline body now Euro- 


pean vogue will be the only acceptable body. 


And here it is in the most distinguished type. 


Tomorrow all the new ideas in equipment 


which we cite below will be required in high- 


HUDSON Six-40 


W hee lbase, 123 in< he s. 

Seats up to 7 passengers 

Two disappearing seats. Concealed hinges. 

Left side drive. 

Gasoline tank in dash. 

Extra tires carried ahead of 
front door 


“One-Man” top, made of Pantasote. 


Quick-adjusting curtains. 


Dimming sear¢ hlights 


Conc ealed speedometer gear. 

Delco patented system of electric 
lighting and starting. 

Integral rain-vision windshield. 


Hand-bufted leather upholstery. 


grade cars. Yet some of the best are found 


today in HUDSON cars alone. 


Tomorrow’s Price 
And tomorrow men won't pay the HUDSON 
price for a lesser type of car. 
much for $1,750, others must. 


If we can give so 
Here, in every 
Here is the 


car which leads this year in the main things that 


detail, is the best that we can give. 


you seek. And the price is below any quality 


car, whatever the type, in this class. 
Our Larger Six-54 


We build on the same lines the new HUDSON 
Six-54. 


two cars are almost identical. But the Six-54 has 


In design, finish and equipment these 


a 135-inch wheelbase and more power. The 
price is $2,250. 


Your local Hudson dealer shows this new- 
type Six. Go see it early, for even now we 
are far behind on orders. Howard E. Coffin’s 
55-page book will be mailed to you on 
request, 


Electric horn—license cz 
holders—trunk rack—tools 

Price, $1,750 F.O.B. Detroit 

Wire w heels, with extra w hee Ll, $75 extra. 

Standard roadster, same price. 

Cabriolet roadster, completely en- 
closed, but quickly changed to an 
open roadster, $1,950. 


COMPANY, 7815 Jefferson Avenue, DETROIT, MICH. 
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ne Re ne ee 


price and could afford the time was ordered 
to attend the St. Louis Convention of 1888. 
Tammany, with Croker at its head and 


a dozen bands, marched into St. Louis, to 


be received with open arms. What a change 
from the first reception it got in 1876 

} } ‘ ' I ’ 
only twelve years before! Croker was 
cheered in and out of the convention. 


Returning home, the braves—as they 
loved to be called found that the y 

ikably owned “‘little old New Yock.” 
The state convention met in the following 
October to nominate David B. Hill for 
governor; Tammany’s representation in 
the convention was increased and tl 
the County Democracy decreased. Croker 
refused to carry on any negotiations with 
the County Democracy and decided to go 
it alone. The County Democ sony renom- 
nated Mr. Hewitt; and Hugh J Grant, 
whose term for sheriff was about to expire 
was the Tammany candidate for mayor. 
The whole Tammany ticket was easily 
elected. This was a new beginning of 
Croker’s real power. 

Croker always was more approachable 
to some one in a humble walk of life thar 
he was He also 
enjoyed mixing with people and going into 
gatherings. At the racetracks he mixed in 
the crowd, and he attended most of the 
big baseball games and football matches 
that were held in New York. 

Though Tammany affairs seemed to be 
serene on the surface, there was friction o 
the inside. Cockran, Gilroy, James J. 
Martin, and a number of others, Tam- 
many potentates, were ambitious and 
would have liked to shove Croker aside. 
Grant himself was be ed at that time to 
have been personally more friendly to 
Cockran and Martin than he was to Croker. 
However, he immediat ely acknowledged 
his great obligation to the Tammany chief 
by making him city chamberlain, which 
was then the best-paying office within the 
gift of the mayor. 

Grant, however, refused to doe everything 
that Croker asked him. Croker had his 
heart set on Grant’s appointing John J 
Scannell fire commissioner and Thomas F. 
Grady police commissioner. Grant refused 
to make these two appointments. 

Over these appointments there was some 
feeling between Grant and Croker; cer- 
tainly Croker’s rivals in the organization 
made the most of it and tried to cause a 
rupture. They would no doubt have su 
ceeded and Croker’s leadership would have 
come to an early end, but for the interces- 
sion of Edward Murphy, then chairman of 
the Democratic State Committee. Mr. 
Croker was fonder of Murphy than of any- 
body else outside his own family, and Mayor 
Grant was then engaged to be married to 
one of Mr. Murphy’s daughters. 

Croker did not keep the office of city 
chamberlain very long, but resigned to 
spend some time in ee During hi 
absence there was a great deal of talk in the 
newspapers that Bourke Cockran was 
plotting to make either ie J. Martin or 
Thomas F. Grady leader in place of Croker. 
Meantime Tammany was in clover and 
Grant was making a popular mayor. It 
w as during this administrat ion that William 
C. Whitney and the Philadelphia traction 
chiefs—Thomas Dolan, William Elkins and 
P. A. B. Widener—began to acquire the 
New York street railroads. 

















to people of high position. 














Croker’s Rise to Wealth 


The great growth of New York, which 
continues to the present moment, had j 
set in in full sway. Edward Murphy, who 
was born rich and was a good business man, 


oppor- 


first pointed out to Croker his great 
tunity to make a fortune. At this time 
both Chairman Murp hy ind Croker were 
grooming Roswell P. Flower, then a great 
power in Wall Street, for governor, to suc- 
ceed Hill, who, in turn, was planning to be 
elected United States senator. 
r 


Until now Croker had li 





ed modest! 


a small house ir Harlem and was 
being rick a I am not mistaken 





Fras r, Mrs. 


Croker has said since 


was owned by Mrs. 
Seam what 
I do not supp¢ yse he was worth twenty- 


beginning of 





mother 
then, 
five thousand dollars at the r 
Grant’s administration as mayor. He 
seemed to be perfectly contented then 
with being a devoted husband and father. 

I remember visiting the house once and 
finding Mr. Croker on all fours on the 





Continued from Page § 


carpet, with his two boys on his back. He 
explained that he was playing horse. In 
those days everybody who knew him well 
addressed him as Richard. I donot remen 
ber ever hearing anybody address him to 
his face as Di 
In suggesting to Croker that he sl 
the opportunity to improve his fina: 

cial condition Senator Murphy’s words were 
something like this 

“Richard, _ have a hundred times 
more power than Whitney, and you ought 
to look out =“ yourself and your far 
All Whitney has put into this tract 
proposition is four hundred and fifty dol- 
lars, and that was to pay the fees for filing 
the papers.” 

If Senator Murphy had told Croker he 
could jump to the moon Croker could not 
have seemed more astonished. Soon after 
this Croker showed unr 
prosperity. Ina \ 
appeared on the horse-racing tracks and he 
acquired a country estate 

About the same time Croker 
intimate with Whitney he 
real-estate business with 
Through advance informati Croker 
able tosecure,thef caienammnadl e most pros 
perous in the business. Croker also got ws 
acquainted with leaders of Wall Street, such 
as C. P. Huntington and James R. Kee 





nistakable signs o 


modest way his colors 











A Kind-Hearted Boss 

However, the boss showed no change ir 
his habits of life. He went regularly to his 
desk at Tammany Hall and was accessible 
to all. He could always see the humorous 
side of things, but was easily bored. Mr. 
Croker told me years aft erward that, but 
for his saving sense of huneee, he did not 
believe he could have stayed in politics. 
He took delight in giving every one ar 
official title. He got much of his fun out 
of playing horse with the politicians round 
him. 

He guyed the Tammany leaders ur 
mercifully and constantly played practical 
jokes on them. The majority of his visitors 
he addressed as either Judge or Commis 
Lawyers who had not held office 





sioner. 





he called Counselor. Croker’s ability to d 
cover the weak spot i y one amounted 
almost to genius. Any eco ered a 
character, and who was smart « igh to 
let Croker have fun with him, wa ire of 
success in Tammany Hall. 

It was also a fad of Croker’s in thuse days 


i 
to pick out the under-dogs of life and 
them to the front. If any one developed 
the big head Croker was through with him 
A leader was sure of mal ng a hit w 
the boss b 'y hunting upsome boy! hood fri 





nd 


of Croker’s who was in need of help, par- 
ticularly if the person had ever done the 
Tammany tenet venaslightfavor. Sucha 


person an office or 


would either be given 
put in a position to make money. 

I remember one old fellow who had been 
a machinist in the New York Central 
Railroad shops. Ge oker had been his he! per 
when a boy. He had grown poor. Croker 
heard of this and put him in the contracting 
business. The man became rich. His son 
is one of the rich men of New York today 

“Gratitude is the finest word I know, 
said Croker. “I would much prefer a man 
tosteal from me than todisplay ingratitude. 
All there is in life is loyalty to one’s family 

d friends.” 





This was at once Croker’s strengtl l 
weakness. By a supposed friend he was 
easily imposed on. Those who had a great 
personal affection for him were in the 


majority, and to them Croker’s word 
law. 

Mayor Grant's 
So grea that Croker was compe 


personal popularity " 


renominate him in 1890. Grant wa 
elected without difficulty. During the 


campaign some of leading Democrat 


of the country were asked by Croker to 
make speeches. The newspapers supposed 
that Croker’s effort was to bring G 
H ut as a candidate for pre A 
matter of fact Croker wanted S« 
Arthur P. Gorman, of Maryland, to b 
nominee for president in 1892. 

By this time Croker was one of the 


figures on the America turt 
Governor Hill said at that time: “Tar 


many is racing-mad!" Croker also plunged 


spicuous 


into national politics. A bitter fight over 
the speakership of the national House 
Representatives was on. The Cleveland 
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Why be Satisfied With Only a Half? 
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t “the Swoboda System: is 
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is the Result of a discovery I made in the human body which 
. has absolutely revolutionized the possibilities and effect of 
The results are startling in their extent, and are noticeable from the first day. You never 


will know what it is to be really well and vigorous, or to comprehend what the SWOBODA-KIND 
of heaith and energy ef body and mind ac panda is until you give the eictarerma en SYSTEM a trial 
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his advisers knew that if New York was 
to be carried Tammany’s coéperation was 
necessary. 

Finally after his nomination Mr. Cleve- 
land felt that the situation was so delicate 
that he went to New York from his summer 
home, and the famous Victoria Hotel con- 
ference was held. Mr. Cleveland invited 
to dine with him Richard Croker, Edward 
Murphy, Lieutenant-Governor Sheehan, 
who was chairman of the state executive 
committee; William C. Whitney, and Don 
M. Dickinson, of Michigan, who was chair- 
man of the campaign committee of the na- 
tional committee. After dinner Whitney 
and Dickinson retired from the room. 

I have heard Senator Murphy’s and Mr. 
Croker’s versions of what took place, and 
also carefully read Mr. Cleveland’s side, 
which was written by Richard Watson 
Gilder. They do not differ very much. All 
agree that Mr. Cleveland struck a great 
blow on the table round which they were 
seated and used emphatic language. This 
was just after Mr. Sheehan, as spokesman, 
had made certain demands for patronage 
in case of Mr. Cleveland’s election. 

As if not to be outdone, Mr. Croker also 
struck a vigorous blow on the table, agreed 
that Mr. Cleveland was right, and that he 
ought not to be asked to make any promises. 
Croker then and there pledged the loyal 
support of Tammany. 

Tammany made a great showing in Wash- 
ington at the inauguration of Mr. Cleveland. 
It was a popular saying in the Capital at the 
time that Tammany had money to burn. 

When Croker left Washington he went to 
Nashville. A few days afterward the 
papers announced that the Tammany 
leader had purchased a half interest in the 
Belle Mead Farm from General Jackson. 
At first the report was discredited by Mr. 
Croker’s intimate friends. Senator Hill 
again made pointed remarks about horse- 
racing and political leadership not mixing. 
Croker was now one of the leading figures 
on the turf and one of the best-advertised 
men in the country. 

This severe 
try 


>» news- 


m determined Croker 
td succeed John Kelly had 
failed. Croker started a daily newspaper 
and all Tammany officeholders were asked to 
support it. It proved an expensive luxury 
and in a little more than a year Croker was 
glad of the chance to sell it. However it 
gave him a chance to talk back at his ene- 
mies and help drive Bourke Cockrar 
both Congress and Tammany Hall. 


critic! 


to where 


from 


Attacks on Bourke Cockran 


Until now Croker had not cared to attack 
Cockran openly, but now, through his news- 
paper, he about belittling the orator. 
Mr. Cockran was active in the social affairs 
of Washington. At the time Sir Julian 
Pauncefote, the British Minister, re- 
garded as the prime mover in Capital soci- 
ety. He and Mr. Cockran became friends 
and often were seen riding horseback to- 
gether in the parks. These rides were de- 
scribed with considerable exaggeration in 
the columns of the Croker organ, with the 
result that among the less intelligent class 
of Irish-Americans in New York Mr. 
Cockran lost popularity. 

The powe rful office of ¢ orpor: ition c ‘ounsel 
ae Mayor Gilroy was held by William 

. Clark, a law partner of Mr. Cockran. 
Through the influence of Mr. Clark, Mayor 
Gilroy occasionally balked when ordered by 
Mr. Croker 

When it was first becoming known that 
there was a lack of harmony between 
Mr. Croker and the mayor I happened to 
meet Mr. Gilroy, who had come on to 
Washington for a secret conference with 
Senator Hill. 

‘Mr. Croker will order a mayor to do 
things,’’ Mayor Gilroy told me, “that he 
would not think of doing himself if he were 
mayor. I told him that, and he is angry. 
The other day he was put out because 
I refused to appoint a man who was thor- 
oughly incompetent. He was an old friend 
Croker said he was one of the best sons he 
had ever known and that a chap so devoted 
to a mother was sure to make good.” 

In May, 1894, Croker visited Washington 
to advise with two of his great friends 
Senator Murphy, of New York, and Sena- 
tor Arthur P.Gorman,of Maryland. He had 
decided to resign as leader of Tammany. 
His whole interest was confined to his horses 
and he told his friends that he could fore- 
see a political deluge for the Democrats in 
New York. 

Shortly after Croker’s intended retire- 
ment as leader became known to the public, 


set 


was 


March 7, 1914 


the Republican legislature appointed a com- 
mittee to conduct a police investigation. 
The chairman was Clarence H. Lexow and 
the attorney of the committee was John 
W. Goff, conspicuous in the Irish-American 
organizations in New York. The exposure 
of the rottenness of the police officials made 
the Lexow Committee a household word all 
over the country. A non-partisan com- 
mittee of seventy was organized during this 
investigation to form a fusion movement 
against Tammany. 

To add to the excitement, Croker sailed 
suddenly for Europe. The New York 
1ewspapers were greatly excited over his 
departure. 

At the time a prominent literary man, 
who up to then had never written a ne ws 
story, was in Paris, writing about art and 
music for a leading New York paper. Be- 
cause there was no one else on hand he was 
assigned to follow Croker. He got track 
of him at a French watering place. He 
followed Croker to Ireland. This literary 
fellow had a horrible time. At a hotel at 
the Lakes of Killarney, while the man was 
watching outside of Croker’s bedroom door, 
the Tammany boss escaped out the window 
by using a ladder 

Croker next showed up at Limerick and 
wired the man from there where he could be 
found. 

“I cost that New York paper,” said 
Croker, “‘a pretty pile for cable toils; and 
I should have cost it much more had I not 
received word of the dangerous illness of 
my mother.” 


Croker’s Pleasantries 


It may be interesting to know, in 
properly to account for Croker, tl 
mother was an educated and ret 
Crossing the ocean Croker 
made life miserable for the literary man. 
He would meet him on deck and say 

‘If | had the owner of your paper 
would do this.” 

Then Croker 


man’s nose 


ned woman. 


still rther 


here | 


literar 
i give ita 
alterwar 


absent-minded, ne 


would take the 
between his fingers an« 
light twist; and immediately 
as ‘thou igh he had been 
would follow the insult with an elaborate 


literary chap explained to 
was not a real newspa 
fellow, and the Tammany man immediately 
became’ all tenderness; then, in order to 
make up for his fun, he gave the 
interview. 

When Croker reached York 
political condition there much 
agitated as just before the election of last 
year, when the fusion ticket won. 

Colonel William L. Strong, a leading 
merchant, headed the fusion ticket for 
mayor. Tammany, which remained leader- 
less, nominated another merchant, Nathan 
Straus; but he withdrew from the 

cket. Simply to save the wreckage, Hugh 
Grant took Mr. Straus’ place. 

Still, Tammany’s defeat was no worse in 
proportion than that of the Democrats in 
all parts of the country, the Republican 
tidal wave being regarded as the result of 
the Wilson Tariff Law. Croker 
part in the election except 
Bourke Cockran was not renomin 
Congress. 

In this connection 
came to the front as a Tammany 
leader. His was one of the Assembly dis- 
tricts making up the Congressional district 
represented by Mr. Cockran. Murphy had 
become a personal friend of George B. 
McClellan, who lived in his district 
McClellan was now chairman of the Board 
of Aldermen under Gilroy. He was ambi- 
tious to serve in Congress; and, in order to 
down Cockran, Croker gladly threw his 
support to McClellan, which gave him the 
negation. He was easily elected. 

here was a fierce outbreak by Senator 
Hill, who was this year for the third time 
the Democratic candidate for governor, 
over the McClellan nomination. Hill tried 
to have Mr. Cockran renominated. 

The constitutional amendment had been 
adopted creating Greater New York, con- 
solidating the counties of New Yor} 
Kings— Brooklyn, Queens and Richmond 
into boroughs of the greater city. Croker 
was opposed to the consolidation, claiming 
that the burden of taxation would fall on 
the old city, composed of Manhattan 
Island. Really Croker thought it would 
mean the end of Tammany domination. 
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Every day, on the average, 400,000 
housewives buy and serve a Van Camp 


delic acy. 


Some dish that’s cooked in our kitch- 
ens, and prepared by the Van Camp 
chefs. 

And they come back day after day 
for those dishes —130,000,000 times a 


year. 


How We Won Them 


The vogue of Van Camp’s started 
years ago with a wonderful dish of Baked 


Beans. 
We specialize d on this dish. 


A laboratory was opened and chem- 
ists brought in to pick out our Beans 
by analysis. Sample bakings were 
made of every lot to prove that the 


Jeans baked mellow. 


A solid, rich tomato was specially 
grown for the sauce. (Last year 
7,500 acres were planted.) 


A famous Parisian chef was secured 
to perfect our recipe. 

Steam ovens were invented and in- 
stalled. Ovens where the Beans could 
be baked in’ small parcels — baked with- 
out crisping or bursting. Ovens from 
which the Beans came out nut-like and 


mellow and whole. 


And in these kitchens, for the first 


400,000 Women 
Do This Every Day 


time, the Tomato Sauce was baked with 
the Beans. 


A National Welcome 


This dish, when pertec ted, received a 
national welcome. Nobody had ever 
tasted anything like it. In millions of 


homes it has given to people a new idea 


of Baked Beans. 


Restaurants, hotels and lunch rooms 
adopted it, because their cooks could 
not matc h it. Thousands of the se | lace 
by serving Van Camp's, have becom 


famous for their Baked Beans. 


This dish taught people what our 
chefs could do. And there came a 


VAN CAMP'S 


PorkK«BEANS 


Also Baked Without the Sauce 


want for other foods cooked by them. 


Our Priceless Recipes 


One by one we found or worked out 
ideal recipes. We brought here chefs 
WwW ho became loc ally famous for some fox 1d 
or condiment. And we paid them for 
the secrets of their art. 


In time we thus perfected two dozen 


yriceless recipes. Each has some flavor, 
I I 


BAKED WITH 
TOMATO SAUCE 


some tang, some zest, which you never 


find else “ here. 


We buy for each the costliest materials. 
Food experts pick them out. Chemists 


make analyses to insure the quality. 


Now we have 15 kite hens. In eac h, 
day alter day, master chefs are spec ial 


Zing On some \ an ( amp ce hic acy. 


For the Lovers of 
Good Things 


[hese foods are for folks who love 
good things Yet most of them come in 


10-cent cans. Everyone can afford them. 


‘ 
[wo million peor le daily pre b- 
: | | 

ably, enjoy these matchle dishes 


And every day more peo} le find 


them out. 


Get one at your groce rs and let 
it tell its own story. Begin with Van 
( amp § Pork and Beans. 


ha }} Ci mips P rh GHa 2, Gis 
Cost JV, 13 and 20 
Ci ATS Pi r C1 } 


Some Other Van Camp Delicacies 
Prepared by the same Rare Chefs 


Van Camp’s Evaporated Milk 
Van Camp’s Soups—18 Kinds 
Van Camp’s Tomato Catsup 
Van Camp’s Chili Con Carne 
Van Camp’s Spaghetti a I'Italienne 
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“STAN DARD” 


ta) 


sea coast. 


Such motors must be exceeding 


to ail the elements of the weather, 
non-corrodin 


all In short, they must operate 


Helping 50,000 Power Users 
to Greater Efficiency 
obbins & Myers ““STAND- 


AR’ Motors are made from 1-60 


to 20 horsepower. Over 50,000 
toric off es, shops, stores and 
xomes have adopted them for their 
ol, cleanly, efficient operation, 
‘ir utter dependability, and the 
fact that their installation usually 
reased output at low- 





! Ost 


terrific shock due to the discharge of the guns. 


satisfaction for five years at these fortifications, indicates thei 


THE ROBBINS & MYERS CO 


severe than ordinary motors are ever sul } cted to 


reliability for extraordinary as well as ordinary power uses 


Robbins aMyers 
STANDARD Motors 


Robbins & Myers Motors 


Uncle Sam’s Choice for 
These Sea-Coast Defenses 


Seventy-eight 8-horsepower Robbins & Myers 
Motors were ordered and _ specially 
built for the United States Government to operate 12-inch 
disappearing guns used in various fortifications along the 


ly rugged and staunch to withstand the 
Since they are exposed 
they must be rendered waterproof and 
r, especially so on account of the action of salt water and 


perfectly under conditions far more 


That these Robbins & Myers Motors have served with unqualified 


premier 


Put Your Small-Power 
Problems Up to Us 


We invite the opportun 
aiding you in your power-pre 
as we are now aiding thousa 


others 


Branches in all the larger 


ity of 
»blems 
nds ot 


cities 


enable us to give prompts service 


and quick deliveries 
quest for information and 


Y our re- 


advice 


will place you under no obligation. 


Write today 


., Man ofce Springfield, 


Ohio 








Boston, 100 Purchase St.; Chicago, 320 Monad- 
nock Bldg.; Cincinnati, Swift Bldg.; Cleve- 
land, 406 Marshall Bldg.; Philadelphia, Bailey 
Blidg.; Rochester, 161 St. Paul St.; 
St. Leuic, 1515 Chemical Bidg.; New 
York, 145 Chambers St. 
Agencies in All 
Principal Cities 


The 78 Motors ordered 

by the Government ready 
for shipment. They were given most rigid 
acceptance tests before shipment. 
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UNWRITTEN INTERVIEWS 


Continued from Page 11 


The irresponsible plunger was now in a 
position to get even. Rumors of John W.’s 
intentions reached Wall Street by special 
courier from the Waldorf. 

Wherever John W. Gates happened to be 
his first act was to secure an audience, and 
his second, to inform that same audience 
what he proposed to do. He and his 
friends were legally in control of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville. They had seen what a 
wonderfully good property it was and from 
the very first planned to acquire it. They 
would operate the road for the benefit of 
the stockholders. 

Since they did not need financial accom- 
modations the conservative banking in- 
terests—blanketty-blank ’em!—could go 
hang. 

The price of the stock would go up and 
the dividend rate would be increased as the 
controlling interests had maintained all 
along—and a good deal more. 

Altogether it was a disquieting situation. 
A battle of financial giants—and the Street 
now acknowledged that John W. Gates was 
no puny pygmy—was a bad thing, for the 
Street as well as for the giants. Then, if 
the Gates crowd began—unhindered—a 
series of sensational stockjobbing stunts in 
Louisville, what would the effect be on the 
general market? 

For example, the Gates bunch could go 
short of the general market—say, half a 
million shares—and all of a sudden, as 
owners and directors of the Louisville & 
Nashville, precipitate a disastrous rate war 
and generally disturb the balance of power 
in the railroad world. Then what? Ouch! 

Ten million dollars, under the aggressive 
leadership of Gates, could keep on the 
defensive one billion of conservative capital. 
J. P. Morgan & Company, acting in the 
interests of peace and the general welfare 
their own included, of course—made over- 
tures to the Goths. They probably told 
somebody to tell Gates they would like 
to see him. Gates laughed loudly; then 
gritted his teeth and, boylike, talked about 


| getting even. 


Then George W. Perkins sought Schwab, 


| and Schwab approached Gates. The then 


head of the Steel Trust, young Mr. Schwab, 
was a very likable chap, a friend and ad- 
mirer of Gates, and the very best man that 
could have been picked out for the job. He 
pointed out to Gates the desirability and 
undoubted wisdom of being decent at this 
critical juncture. 

Here was a splendid opportunity to get 
into the best society by acting magnani- 
mously in his triumph. It was silly to talk 


| of revenge; and, besides, to fight all Wall 


Street could have but one result in the end. 
Mr. Gates could settle at a handsome profit 
and must cease all ungentlemanly talk of 
reprisals. 

There was good sense in the talk of the 
envoy, and Gates, who was not a fool and, 
moreover, thought he could regain the 
prestige of which the big bankers had de- 
prived him, consented to be nice. The con- 
trol of the Louisville & Nashville was 
turned over to J. P. Morgan & Company 
and by them to the Atlantic Coast Line 
at a good profit, of course, to all concerned. 


A Question of Motive 


Gates always said he did it to prevent 
innocent people from getting hurt in the 
fight; but a great many of us at the time 
thought otherwise and still do. And I re- 
call, after my talk with him when he refused 
to give me the details of the Louirville 
& Nashville coup, that I used to see him 


| going in and out of J. P. Morgan & Com- 


pany’s offices with an ostentatious fre- 


| quency, as though he would show the world 
| that he had become the boon companion 


and trusted lieutenant of the Old Man. 
The bankers must have been very nice 


| to the Goth, for they succeeded in inducing 


him—or so it looked—to undertake a bull 
campaign in Southern Railroad common 


| stock, which, not even during the biggest 
| and craziest stock boom in our history, had 


Morgan & Company been able to move. 
There was one hundred twenty miilion 
dollars of common stock and a correspond- 


| ing inertia. 


Gates did his best, and he and his pals 
put their Louisville profits into the Southern 
Railroad pool; but it was in vain. They 


| jacked up the price all right, but they could 


not dispose of the stock, for good arid suffi- 


| clent reasons. 


Also, Gates ceased to call at J. P. Morgan 
& Company’s offices with the ostentatious 
frequency of yore. 

The incident was closed. The East had 
won over the West. 

I expect that well-intentioned people will 
write me letters contradicting some of my 
assertions and correcting others. It makes 
a great difference, when you accuse a man 
of stealing a horse on Tuesday morning, to 
have it proved by official records that it 
was not a horse but a mare, and that it was 
not on Tuesday morning but late Monday 
night—that the beast was borrowed and 
never returned. Inaccuracy is a crime in a 
writer of history. 

I thought at the time, as I still believe, 
that the situation was rich in fictional pos- 
sibilities, knowing Gates as I did—his cour 
age, his fertile and quick-gaited mind, his 
strong likes and dislikes, his contempt for 
smug respectability, and his utter fearless- 
ness of financial consequences. To a man 
who has not earned twenty-five or thirty 
millions the loss of two or three of them does 
not seem calamitous. 

I did not speak to John W. Gates again 
until the summer of 1907, when I ran across 
him and his son, Charles G. Gates, in Paris 
in front of the Grand Hotel. They were 
just climbing into an automobile. Charlic 
hailed me in his usual friendly, boy-on- 
vacation way, and his father said, “‘ Well! 
Well!” and held out his hand. 


With John W. Gates in Paris 


I think John W. remembered me well 
enough and knew me for the man who at 
our last meeting had told him to go to hell 
At all events Charlie invited me to get in 
und go with them wherever it was they 
were going. I declined, and Charlie asked: 

“What's the matter? Are you still mad 
at father?” 

“What about?” interjected John W 
looking innocent. 

“Oh, no,”’ I told him. “I imagine my 
banking friends avenged me—as I told you 
they would.” 

“I don’t seem to recall the circum 

said Mr. Gates. 

1 promptly recalled them to him, omit- 
ting nothing. I could see that John W. was 
annoyed, either by the recollection or by 
my manner of speaking; but he smiled and 
said: 

“Well, if it is any satisfaction to you, 
I will say that for a while it was a case 
of ‘Boy, bring that armchair here for Mr. 
Gates!’ And after a few weeks it was: 
‘Damn you! Didn't I tell you if that 
fellow from Chicago came here again to 
say | was out?’ Now will you go along with 
us 


” 


stances, 


“No, I can’t,” I said. “But remember 
that you will be doing business with J. P. 
again—on Morgan’s terms.” 

‘If I go there again it will be to pay 
them for taking my wad away from me,” 
he retorted —half seriously, half jocularly 

That fall the panic of 1907 occurred. 
Gates was one of the Tennessee Coal and 
Iron pool. Their holdings were bought by 
the United States Steel Corporation by 
P. Morgan's orders, and Gates took a big 
loss. I happened to meet him going into 
the Waldorf one evening and recalled his 
own prophecy to him; he swore a streak of 
not at all picturesque profanity, but the 
plain swearing of a man too badly hurt to 
be artistic. 

For a long time various magazine editors 
had asked me to do a character sketch of 
E. H. Harriman, but I always refused. To 
the best of my knowledge and belief I was 
the only man who, in the accounts of the 
panic of May 9, 1901, played up Harriman 
as the principal character in the drama. 
I did it in my correspondence for the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer of May tenth, and Joseph 
M. Rogers, without consulting me, signed 
my name and sent me a telegram of con- 
gratulation in the name of Mr. Elverson 
and the entire staff. 

To me the most picturesque incident of 
it was the rise of E. H. Harriman to the 
highest rank—the peer, thenceforth, of the 
best—or worst. I saw something of him in 
the course of my newspaper work, but 
never did 1—or anybody else—have one of 
those frank talks that enables one to judge 
various phases of a man’s character. He 
was not communicative. Though he was 
not taciturn like Flagler, he was far too 
busy doing to waste time in telling you 











about his deeds. Years before, when he 
was fighting the ruthless Erie reorganiza- 
tion by J. P. Morgan and needed the aid of 
the newspapers, he was more than willing 
to talk; and the older newspaper men often 
told me how they used to run away when 
they saw little Harriman coming to pour 
his tale of woe into their unwilling ears. 

There is a tradition that in those days of 
relative obscurity he went into Morgan's 
office and disapproved of certain features 
of the Erie plan. The bankers sarcasti- 
cally inquired whom he represented and 
Harriman replied: ‘‘ Myself!” The story 
is that the Morgan people laughed at the 
audacious little chap. 

The time came when Harriman, in Erie, 
said: “I won’t allow this to be done! 
And the great firm of Morgan, whose para- 
mount influence in Erie was undisputed, 
did not unload the Cincinnati, Hamilton 
& Dayton—or Columbus & Hocking 
Valley—on the Erie. Harriman still repre- 
sented himself—but the fifteen years had 
made a difference! 

Of course, when Harriman became the 
head of the Union Pacific and his genius 
was recognized by Kuhn, Loeb & Com- 
pany and other associates, he plunged 
headforemost into what was for him both a 
sea of liquid gold and a turmoil of feverish 
activity. He was literally too busy to talk. 
In the ten years beginning with 1898 and 
ending with 1908 Edward Henry Harri- 
man made a bigger sum total of money for 
himself and his business associates than any 
other man ever made in any other decade 
and I do not except John D. Rockefeller, 
when one considers what both started with 
and what Harriman ended with in the way 
of bank accounts. To be sure, he took 
advantage of the biggest boom in history; 
but, for all that, I regard him as one of the 
greatest moneymakers in the world. Of 
course he was more than that. He was a 
man in whom the passion for efficiency rose 
almost to a mania and to that extent seemed 
to dehumanize him in the most efficient 
decade of his own life. Naturally, as 
Harriman’s position as chief moneymaker 
for a highly intelligent aggregation of cap 
talists became more firmly established, he 
had less need of observing the amenities of 
He was not so mut 
ruthless as indifferent to others’ feeling 
He himself was not emotional 
others be? His insatiable thirst for knowl 
edge he had gratified in learning all about 
e railroad business. Nothing eise mat 

and, indeed, it did not seem to. 

he ablest and keenest of all his assox 
ates once told me he great) 
whether Mr. Harriman could have done the 
great things he did had he possessed what 
is called tact. But, as I say, I think witl 
Harriman it was a case of carelessnes 
about amenities rather than blindness to 
human rights, always bearing in mind that 
in all highly individualistic persons the 
desire of possession is irresistibly strong 
They are born with it and they naturally 
die with it—indeed, they usually die 
because of it! 


social intercourse. 


hy should 


doubted 






The Policy of a Dazzling Decade 


Among the financial editors he had no 
intimates or confidants, as all other cap 
tains of industry had. I suspect he was too 
busy during that dazzling decade of his to 
take the time to realize how unintelligent 
such an attitude was. How could you cor 
vince a man whose net personal profits 
were ten millions a year for ten years that 
his was not a profitable policy? 

It was inevitable that such 
such a time should have only busi 
sociates and not personal friends. To them 
he was a moneymaking machine —just 
as to his subordinates he was merely a 
dislikable, unfeeling live-wire. There were 
some newspaper men to whom he talked 
freely—for him—of some of his railroad 
policies, but never of his personal affairs 
and never of what he did not wish to talk. 
He had his work, but he never gloried in it 
in irrepressible speech. His railroad never 
quite was his child. It was always his 
work—nothing more 

Men like C. M. Keys, then of the Wall 
Street Journal and later of World's Wor! 
had keen, quick-gaited minds that could 
follow his most technical explanations 
They saw him often enough to know h 
but he never gave them any of those ir 
dispensable other « to character He 
always was Harriman, the assimilator and 
reorganizer and manager and financier of 
railroads, and never indulged in autobi- 
And the friends of 
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ographical outbursts. 
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his youth knew Ned Harriman, the school 
boy or the thirty-year-old broker; but not 
the great Harriman. 

Men—associates of his later period 
powerful capitalists and bankers associated 
with him in scores of deals, who saw him 
daily for years and talked to him famil 
iarly, never were invited to Arden for a 
week-end. He was their leader or their 
associate or their boss—never their host 

I asked him pointblank once whether 
this or that banker—big men all, mind 
you—had ever visited him at his far 
country place. He answered: “No! l 
asked him why not, and he replied I 
never invited them!"’ And then I asked 
why he had never invited them an i 
me: “I never talk business in my ow 
house.” 

This anecdote would have more point 
I gave the names of the uninvited—|! 
will not. 

Two or three times men for whom he had 
a very high regard, like Mr. Otto H. Kah 
had gone to the trouble, for my sake, of 
asking him to consent to have me talk to 
him with a view to publishing a character 
sketch. He consented—my friends must 
have said very nice things about me—but 
it always happened that he was too busy to 
keep the appointment. 





Harriman’s Master and His Foe 


On one occasion he himself came out to 
apologize for an entirely unexpected visitor 
who took up the time he had proposed to 
give me. The minute or so he spent in 
apologizing was no trifle to a man who was 
accused of being shaved on the train on his 
way to his office in order to save time. 

Time was, indeed, Harriman’s master 
and Harriman’s foe. I have always dram- 
atized him as a man whose last ten won- 
derful years were spent chiefly in fighting 
time for more time— more time in which to 
finish all he wished to finish. He did not 
dread death, but lack of time; and there 
fore loss of time was the traged) of life 

If somebody had shown him how he could 
make all his working minutes last sixt 


five seconds I think he would gladly have 
given up his entire fortune—and made a 
far greater one in another t years! I: 
some of his talks with me about operating 
costs he often spoke of the saving of seco 

time as though they were millio 
money —which, indeed, they were to | 
and his railroad system. _ 

At length one afternoon, after the « s¢ 
of the stock market, I went to his office 


the old Equitable Building. I did not know 
what he intended to say, but I was deter 
mined that he should talk to me about 
Edward Henry Harriman. I knew he knew 
e men attached to the Wall 
Street bureau of one of the daily newspaper 

I had to startle him into attention—to 
shock him, as it were, into far greater re 
spect than he habitually felt for the usua 
newspaper interrogator. If I give my 
in full it is with the hopes of helping n 
fellow craftsmen. 

“Well?” he said, neither amiably nor 
unfriendlily. 

“Mr. Harriman,” I said, “listen to 
carefully: For years the magazines have 
been urging me to write a character sketch 
of you; but I refused to do it because | 
didn't think it was fair to you before I had 
a heart-to-heart talk with you. Now | 


me as one ol! t! 





know a hell of a lot about you"’—the 
expression was intentionally strong, that 
he might realize the man who spoke was no 
favor-seeker—‘* but it doesn’t help me, be 
cause it is all material obtained at second 
hand; and, moreover, it has come chiefl 

from your enemies. Do you know why tl 

i 


3 so 





‘ause for every friend you have 
hundred enemies. You know that mu 
don’t you?” 
“IT know nothing of the kind!"’ he retorted 
grily. 
“Well, you know it now!" I said a 
firmly as I could. “‘And when a trained 
observer like myself, who has for you neither 
fear nor affection, tells you such a thing } 
ought to be mighty grateful. Just assume 


yu have more enemies than friend “ 


, 





) 

“Wall S ot jen’t th mn! t 
all Street isn t the piace to lo 
vely. 
in. “Do 





friends,’ he began def 
‘Listen some more!” I cut in o 
know what the result of the disproportio 
between your friends and your enemies | 
been? This: That when the average wid 
awake American who reads his newspaper 





Continued on Page 44 
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1.Vidi 2.Veni 3.Vici 


Cesar’s famous message has been changed to make 
a heading for this short story of an automobile 
manufacturer who saw, who came, who conquered 


Last year The Thomas B. Jeffery Company decided that the« 

me big need in this cx try was a really high-grade, economica 

ar at a moderate price; $1550 seemed to them to strike the 
exact average between prices too low for quality, 


economy. In other words, they “saw hey picked out the 


“went to it 





Here are s ¢ t t st 1 I had b 1 
tihed with a line s s i t be ning of t 
industry, yet they pushed t i uside a berva t it 
round I They el ated c t tl I ) i 
and their experi 
I put ever € ¢ t i ine s¢ i 
ization, ev t t f nd ars Capital, back t 
vig idea I eers t tol ype and studied ever 
‘ ] ‘ ea } 1 i | 
Ihe best $ t e1 " ii It tera 
true that at ana é st tte t 
) t} r ai det« ¢ ; { * it \ ‘ - 
through. A 1) press iS t t le purpo 
am pi the ne Je mies 
Hundred ther | t s re d tack t 
swept aside, eve Ss t t tl lay and | is : 
employed to create the pe the $ ir that ruld ' 
ot be b fe ir deta 
Tr! } the |e ( ipa 
3 ty 
Now t “Vi I nque i It began t} 
t a 1 the Fa “A high-grade, eco- 4 
nor | car of quality for $1550."" The dealers pricked up their 
ears, *" Impossible.’ **But the Jefte: ( ipa Says the 
fone it.’’ The name inspired confidence; every - of them 
knew the Jeffery Company They a it ma 
they were shown Som the td placed la 
rders, the smaller « t »pwed 
Then came the tv shows The ne Jeffe it t 
European bloc-type, high efficier motor, its | ! ude qua 
throughout, its Rothschild body, its extraordinary ‘class is 
the big feature at New York and Chicago 
Now the whole automobile world vs the final t 
00 ars have been sold to the dealers in : ety days 
Such is the brief account of a big a ement. It t 
printed here in a spirit of boastfulness. It is news, and n ) 
t most vital interest to everyone America 
It means a great deal to you that the fina tamp of approval 
has been put on tl ! il Amer i h ache 10 al 
ar at a mode te { 
FOUR SIX 
5 Pass. Touring $1550 5 Pass. Touring $2250 
7 Roadster 1550 2 Roadster 2250 
2 4 All Weather 1950 6 Touring 2300 
4 Sedan 2350 5 Sedan 3250 
5 “ Limousine 3000 5 Limousin 3700 
— ee < 
The Thomas B.Jeffery Company 
Main Office and Works: Kenosha, Wisconsin 
] 
Te) 
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Royal ‘Tailor Service, please note you, 
isa service in made-to-mea. sure dloshes— 
- a service that has 
universalized and 
yurse - popular- 

every Day of pol 


yee Delay-When A ized the finest 
See Y in New York 





and Chicago custom-tailoring—a ‘‘ Long-Arm 
service that has reached out, over all distances, and 
brought the utmost in metropolitan Designing, 


Cutting and Draping to good dressers everywhere. 


Just as the phonograph has carried the voice of 
Caruso into the homes and hearths of Everywhere; just 
as the telegraph has connected the remotest village 
with all the world’s happenings, so Royal Service has 
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veritably puts a mirrored-reflection of your body- 


linked every city and town with the tailor-craft and 


workmanship of the world’s style centers. lines before our cutters and tailors. 


That flawless fit you have reverenced in the costliest merchant tailoring 


graceful, close-fitting, trim-and-slim English 
‘rr . . ’ 

TEP into your local Royal dealer’s store and sack style you have coveted on the backs 
select your fabric-idea/ for that new Spring See Onan Ge ne See 

. . . ‘ his y be ours a Royal Tailored-to- 

suit; there’s a full half-thousand of the newest ae ee ee Fee 

. . “are your-measure Suit at $16, $17, $20, $25, 830 
European and domestic woolens awaiting you. And eR aii Rian iii pa nha teil 
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“Insist on Safety First” 


There is »o time when brake lining dare be less than 100% 
dependable. You who drive a car are at its mercy always. For 
safety’s sake it must give the highest gripping power, right from 
the start clear through to the last. Investigate 





uYDRAULIC COMPRESseo 
Brake Lining—100% 


It is brake lining a// the way through—not merely on the outside. 
Thermoid open. Break open the ordinary. 
You will see the difference in gripping power. 
Because it is hydraulic compressed—Thermoid has the most uni/ 
rripping power, wears longer, cannot be affected 
by oil, water or cannot be burned out 
by heat generated in has a uniform 
fixed density; is bigger value at any price 
| 


is used ex lusively 


Cut 
a strip of Compare their 
insides 


rm 


gasoline; 
servic ce; 
—and 
on more high-grade cars than 
Our Guarantee — 


we will 


all other linings combined. 


Thermoid will make good—or 


THERMOID RUBBER COMPANY, TRENTON, N. J. 


The Dealer Knows 
You Have a Battery 
Education When You 
Say — 


For anything that needs a 
battery, Wire nal tumbia. It's 
the life of the circuit. For auto 
tractor, stationary engine, bell 
phone, or motorboat —get the 
benefits of the sure spark, 
long-life, low-cost, time-tried, 
world-famed Columbia. Quar- 
ter century reputation. Made 
by the largest battery works 
in the world. Sold all over the 
globe. Honest, faithful, steady 
Costs no more; lasts longe 
Maker's name on every cell. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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| errand-runners. To 


| whom governors bent the 


(Continued from Page 41) 

and therefore votes for Roosevelt, hears the 
name of Harriman he sees—what do you 
think? A man, with eyes and nose and 
mustache, and hands and feet? No,sir! He 
sees a Thing, unspeakable, malignant, hate- 
ful, with claws instead of hands—claws 
always busy with the public’s pocketbook 
and with state legislatures—the incarnation 
of what they call the Wall Street spirit; all 
the bad they have ever imagined of the 
Standard Oil at its worst and of the Money 
Power at its greediest—that’s what millions 
of voters see when they hear your name. 
Take it from me that they do! 

“You can’t have any illusions about your 
popularity. Now you must acknowledge 
that it is never a particularly clever thing 
to boast of indifference to public opinion; 
and to allow the public’s opinion of Harri- 
man to continue to be what it is would be 
particularly stupid.” 

His eyes were fixed on mine with an un- 
blinking intentness. I felt he was not only 
listening to my words but trying to see 
the workings of my mind as well. When 
I stopped to breathe he asked simply: 

“What do you want me to do?” 

“Talk to me! That's what! Talk 
frankly. Answer my questions. Don’t 
write my article forme. Concern yourself 
with telling me your real thoughts. Wait 
a minute!’’—for he made as though to in- 
terrupt. “‘Do you know why you should 
talk to me the way I tell you to talk?” 

“Why?” His eyes never left mine. 

It was exactly what I wanted. In inter- 


| viewing this is so important that to secure 


it I would even act the part of an anarchist. 

ow, I have no burning desire to deny 
that I am a remarkable person, and it is of 
no consequence to me to be suspected of 
excessive vanity. .'Those who know me and 
knew Harriman will understand why 
spoke to Harriman as I did. For the bene- 
fit of others I shall explain. 

I had to break in a recalcitrant subject. 
For several years now this exceedingly 
busy man was so busy making millions by 
the hundreds that he had grown accus- 
tomed to having his own way. He had 
become dictatorial at home and in his office, 
careless of others’ feelings, indifferent to 
others’ opinions. He had lost the salutary 
check of being opposed, the blessing of be- 
ing laughed at. Even from the great multi- 
millionaires this dehumanized genius of 
finance had the worshipful deference that 
capitalists always show toward the ma- 
chinery that increases their capital. 


Grand Tactics of Interviewing 


This railroad reorganizer was a man to 
whom railroad presidents were office boys, 
his subordinates he 
was aczar. To thousands of men in various 
walks of life this was the master ticker- 
strategist, from table fell golden 
crumbs, scraps that glittered; a man to 
pliant knee of 
the wealth-seeker, whose nod ruined mag- 
nates, whose wish was an order to great 
bankers. 

My task was to impress one fact on this 
builder of an empire and creator of a won 
derful transportation machine—on this 
Titan whose battle against time for more 


whose 


| time was an epic of human vanity and of 


| endurance of the human insects 


the Greater Wisdom that limits the life and 
I say I 
had to impress the one fact on his mind that 
one Edwin Lefévre was the one man in all 
the world to whom he should talk frankly. 
I must compel him to differentiate me from 
the rabble; and then, when he did begin 
to talk, I must listen so understandingly 
that within fifteen minutes this uncommu- 
nicative captain of industry must realize 
that he was thinking aloud in the privacy 
of his study. 

The delivery of the interviewer, as of any 
other speaker, must be impressive; but 


| before a man like Harriman there must be 


| esty. 
| nonessentials one must talk facts. 


substance to the speech and no false mod- 
To a man who never considered the 
There- 
fore whatever I said had to appear to be 
facts! 
“Did you ever read n 
hi im. 
‘No.’ 
**Do you know who I an 
“Well, I know you write 
“If that’s all you know,” I interrupted 
him, “you don’t know who I am. If you 
wish to find out you might telephone to 
Otto Kahn or Frank Vanderlip. They 
know my work. Or H. H. Rogers, who will 
tell you how, when I thought he was wrong, 


y books?” I 


asked 
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I told him so, plainly. But I can save you 
time by telling you who I am. Shall [?” 

“Yes,” he said, and nodded. 

I cannot say I hypnotized him; but his 
mind worked very quickly and he wished 
to learn whether, after my impressive self- 
introduction, I was going to prove a time- 
wasting jackass or a man from whom he 
might learn something of -value—one, 
therefore, to whom he could talk. 

“What you are in railroads I am in my 
line,’ I said; and I shook my finger in his 
face as though he had dared to doubt me. 
“Tl am the E. H. Harriman of Wall Street 
writers; and when you talk to me it is 
merely a case of one tiptopper speaking to 
anothe T. = 

“Yes!” he said. 

“IT know all about the Union Pacific. I 
know what you've done and how it was 
done, and what credit you deserve— and 
what blame.” 

“What blame?” 

“Don’t interrupt me yet! I meanI don't 
want to talk about U. P. yet. I’ve made 
money in it and I never asked you for a 
tip—and don’t want any.” 


Harriman on the Defensive 


“T never give tips,”’ he said impatiently. 

*So much the better for me, because 
then all you can do for me is to talk frankly 
for a little while about the human side of 
E. H. Harriman.” 

“T will!’ he said. And he did. 

I think he honestly tried to talk Harri- 
man to me; but he did not know how. 
Time and again he strayed from his or, 
rather, my subject; and the first thing we 
knew he was eagerly telling me about the 
Union Pacific, how he had reduced grades 
and operating costs, and why the heavy 
expense of the Lucin Cut-oif was necessary. 
His passion for efficiency and his fight for 
more time stood out above everything, 
particularly that craving for more time 
more time!—so that he might finish every- 
thing he did not finish because nobody ever 
finishes anything—except God, who created 
everything! 

He had been telling me very frankly why 
he had perfected certain improvements in 
his transportation machine, and I could see 
he really thought he was a good man. He 
was doing things that would help the public 
by enabling millions of people to have more 
time in which to work. Shortening the 
time spent on the trai ns certs 1inly would 
accomplish this, wouldn’t it? But I broke 
into his self-glorification. 

“That's all very well,” I said; “‘but what 
about the Chicago & Alton deal? You got 
the control of the road away from Black- 
stone because he was an old fogy in rail- 
roading. Then you properly modernized 
the road. Incidentaily you greatly over- 
capitalized it. How about that?” 

“What the hell does that matter 
capitalization?”’ he said impatiently. “The 
really important question to ask,”” he went 
on, “is whether the shippers on the line of 
the road are not getting better and quicker 
and cheaper transportation than under the 
old management.” 

He proceeded rather vehemently to con- 
tend that, instead of being vilified and at- 
tacked, capitalists should be praised and 
helped for extending railroads into unin- 
habited sections, enabling vast tracts of 
land to be peopled—to produce food and 
raiment for millions of human beings. 

Such upbuilders only asked for laws that 
would make it possible to operate the rail- 
roads efficiently, because then the railroads 
could also be operated economically. He 
seemed to think that economy of operating 
costs and altruism were interchangeable 
The best judges of what should be 
done to railroads, he really thought, were the 
railroad managers who had devoted their 
lives to studying their own business. It was 
perfectly plain that the settlers in the newly 
railroaded territory were the creatures of the 
railroad. The railroad had rights that should 
be respected above the rights of people who 
only existed because the railroad made ex- 
istence possible in that particular locality. 

When he finished he did not look at me as 
if he defied me to answer. It quite obvi- 
ously did not occur to him that there could 
be any answer. What he said was intended 
to convince the people of the United States 

that Hz arriman, ins tead of being a devil, was 
He inched it by taking from his 
ypewritten sheets, which had 
tables showing how the population had in 
creased along the line of the Union Pacific, 
and the stupendous increase in the taxable 
wealth of the country it served. 
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“Wait a minute! You may give me a 
copy of that paper for careful read ng if 
you wish. I think I can punch it full of 
holes at m y lei isure. Let me ask | 
something else.’ 
lis Is very im] 

earnestly. 

“*My question is much more 

“What is the questio ‘ 


“Did you ever read Her t s 
cer’ 
“No! ” he snal pped impatier ] 
see he was irritated. Another theorist! 


It happened th: it a few days before I had 
been speaking with D A McKinlay, ther 
business manager of the American Maga 
zine; and when I told him what the hat 
ual attitude of the average Wall Street 
magnate was toward the | ’ 
his railroad, McKinlay reminded me of 
Spencer’s famous Robinson Crusoe illu 
tration. It was a heaven-sent opportu 
to spring it on Harriman. I said to hi: 

Jisten carefully, because your compre 
hension of it will show your ability to see al 
sides of a vital question. Robinson Crusoe 
was cast away on a desert island by an act 

‘ 


wublic served by 


of God. He was the only human being or 
that island, and in order to sustain life he 
had every right—| uman at i divine—to kill 


and eat any game he found. He, therefor 
had the indisp yutable right to aim his gu 
in any direction he saw fit, and to fire that 
gun and kill a wild goat and eatit. It was 
his island beyond question or dispute 

*“*He was there for years; and he 
improvements as a resident, therel 
strengthening his right to do as he pleased 
on that his— island 

“Suddenly Man Friday was brought to 
the island without nobinsen Crusoe’s cor 


sent. Friday was a « ibal, an inferior 
and poorer being What bappens? The 
very moment Frida) rives Crusoe‘s 


rights automatically proceed to curtail 
themselves, whether he liked it or not 
whether it was justice or not 

“For example, he no longer could dis 
charge his gun in any directior If there 
was only one goat on the island and Crusoe 
was hungry, Crusoe could not fire his gur 
in the goat's direction if Friday stood 
front of the gu In other words, Crusos 


cannot fire through Friday 


The Natural Rights of Man 


“Capital may own a railroad id 


may have bought and paid for 


rights-of-way, sheds, depots, a 

may have undisputed rights of prom 
but those rig 

themselves whe one human be 


on the scene and proceed to live ere 
**Man has natural right No corporat 
can have such rights. You may arrogate 
to yourself the right to expect gratitude, but 
not the right to exercise the powe ol tile 
and death over the communit} the same 
community you have enabled to live and 
prosper. You paid for your property? 
That’s nothing. God gave you your life 
Tha it is everything aioe see that?” 

‘I see what you are driving at. I agree 
with you; but 

‘There woul y 
saw. You think it over—and when you 
understand the point of view of ninety 
million people, whether it exasperates you 
or not, you will be worth much more to the 
Union Pacific—and to the family of E. H 
Harriman.”’ 

He nodded and we talked of something 
else. Throughout the interview he was very 
much in earnest. After the first twenty 
minutes he spoke as I wished him to tall 
as if he were thinking aloud—never stop 
ping to make a good case for himself 
blurting out his beliefs and his reasons. We 
parted friends after an hour and a ha 
during which he did four-fifths of the tall 
ing. It was the first frank talk about | 
self he ever had with a professional writer 
in his own office, where he re igned supreme 


dn’t be any buts if you rea 


[wo or three days after the magazi 
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I met tl ‘ 

f the Ka j 

ot tne Eq 1 


Hi: irriman 
*] Gabbe She chet vem articl He 

told me he thought you had not acted f 
in quoting him literally—where he said 
‘What the hell does that matter? ref 
erence to the Chicago & Altor iliza 
tion. And somebody told me that he wa 
angry because you described him as ar 
unimpressive-looking little chap.’ 

I could not call on Harriman, beca 
sailed for Europe the day after I saw Pa ul 
Morton. I should have explained to him 
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that I used the profanity because I knew of 
no other combination of words which could 
convey Harriman’s attitude toward over- 


| capitalization half so well as his own words. 


Lincoln Markowitz, of the Associated 
Press, told me also that, seeing several 
copies of the magazine with my article on 
Harriman’s desk, he asked him what he 
thought of it and Harriman said: 

“The little cuss talked to me five minutes 
and went away and wrote five thousand 
words!’ 

He appeared to be angry; but Mr. Mar- 
kowitz thought it was merely the pose 
Harriman assumed when he did not wish to 
talk for publication—which was often. 

Well, Harriman is dead and I am alive; 
and, anyhow, he was a littler cuss than my- 
self by at least two inches. But I would 
have it understood that after my interview 
with him he was different toward news- 
paper men. His policy changed. He never 
became a handshaker or what is called a 
good mixer, but he had his sporadic at- 
tacks of amiability. Possibly he would 
have had them oftener had his health been 
better. 

I last saw him shortly after the panic of 
1907. He had worked hard and looked 
fagged out. His color was bad. I walked 
with him possibly half a block. 

“When we had our talk you said you 
intended to retire from business at sixty. 
You were fifty-nine then. I told you that 
you wouldn’t. You are sixty now—and 
you haven't.” 

“Friends have gone into enterprises by 
my advice and it is my duty to see them 
through.”” And then, as though he were 
answering an unspoken but inevitable 
question, he added: “‘I am not doing it for 
money.” 

He could not quit at sixty. 
died—at sixty-one! 

I have thought often that the amazing 
change in the attitude of the public toward 
the big men of affairs and of the big men 
toward the public is shown by some of the 
interviews I did not have. That sounds 
queer, but I will explain. 

Shortly after Ida M. Tarbell’s History 
of the Standard Oil began to appear in 
McClure’s Magazine, it became evident 
to some of us that public sentiment in the 
United States was undergoing a change so 
radical as to be really revolutionary. Very 
few people in Wall Street, however, either 
saw it or believed it to be different from the 
wave of populism of some years previous. 


Therefore he 


Approaching H.H. Rogers 


The firm of Flower & Company was at 
that time the most famous stockbrokerage 
house in the United States. Founded by 
Governor Flower, it was headed by my 
very good friend, Anson R. bape a and | 
made my headquarters in their office. The 
members of the firm had pe vt relations 
with the Standard Oil crowd. Indeed the 
only photograph I ever saw on the desk of 
any Standard Oil magnate was the photo- 
graph of Roswell P. Flower in Henry M. 
Flagler’s office; and Mr. Fl gler told me 
that Governor Fie ver was the only Demo- 
crat for whom he had ever voted for any- 
thing. 

I spoke to Anson R. 
him to speak to H. H. 
me write an article. I wished Mr. Rogers 
to speak to me frankly—or not at all. I 
pointed out that the people of the United 
States knew Standard Oil only by what 
they learned from its enemies; that Miss 
Tarbell’s history so far showed iniquities 
in the beginning. The Standard Oil people 
said such things no longer existed. If it 
were true that it had reformed, now was 
the time to prove it. 

I told Mr. Flower to make it plain to Mr. 
Rogers that I had no ax to grind and no de- 
sire to be unfriendly, but merely to be fair. 
I would print anything that Mr. Rogers 
told me, provided he would tell me how 
to verify his statements so that nobody 
could attack my facts. 

I told him also that, though I had not 
talked about it with the editor, I thought 
if | wrote the article at all—it should be 
published in THE SATURDAY EVENING Post 
because it had a very large circulation; and 
it was well known that not body could think 
of accusing me of being either a paid agent 
of the Standard Oil or a dupe of one of its 
directors. The time to overcome preju 
if undeserved, was before the prejudice grew 
into a mental habit. 

I succeeded in impressing my good friend 
Anson R. Flower, and he spoke to H. H. 
Rogers about me and about my desires. 


Flower and asked 


Rogers about having 


lice, 
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My object in making use of Mr. Flower as 
an intermediary was to convince Mr. Rogers 
that I was not an irresponsible scribbler; 
and, moreover, Mr. Flower saw Mr. Rogers 
almost daily, and newspaper writers could 
not always get to the Standard Oil man, 
because he was so very busy 

Mr. Flower told me he had spoken to 
Rogers and that Rogers had decided not to 
answer any of the attacks on the oil com- 
pany. 

I retorted that H. H. Rogers was making 
a big mistake; and Mr. Flower, who was 
one of the best friends 1 ever had and one of 
the kindliest men that ever lived—like the 
rest of his family—said to me very ear- 
nestly: 

“I told him that too; but he said he and 
William Rockefeller had talked it over and 
had decided to keep silent. Rogers said 
Mark Twain would write anything he 
asked him to—but it was better for nobody 
to write anything.” 


The Standard’s Policy of Silence 


That was the first chapter of the inter- 
view I did not write. A few days later I 
happened to be walking with Mr. Flower 
on Broadway when we met H. H. Rogers. 
We stopped and shook hands, and I said to 
Mr. Rogers: 

“Mr. Rogers, the policy of silence under 
attack, which the Standard Oil found so 
wise and profitable for years, is no longer 
wise. From now on it will be very unprofit- 
able. You are thinking of past attacks and 
waves; but these are different. You havea 
new factor: People are reading periodicals 
as never before in history. The farmer, 
since rural free delivery was established, is 
in daily communication with the cities. The 
farmer is prosperous; but he is reading 
and he is thinking. Other revolutions have 
been prompted by hunger—this one by a 
desire for fair play and anger over the pre- 
ponderant power of mere money in thi 
country. It is not only serious but it 
different.” 

Mr. Rogers smiled good-naturedly, 
one an enthusiastic youngster. 
went on as earnestly as I could: 

‘People are reading magazines. They 
don’t take the daily papers seriously, but 
they do the monthly magazines. They are 
reading Miss Tarbell’s His story of Stand 
ard Oil as if it were a serial novel; and if it 
is true that Standard Oil today has any rea- 
son for existing, now is the time to show it 
through me in another magazine. I am told 
that Standard Oil never had astrike; that it 
is never sued by the families of its workmen 
who are killed by explosions—and so on 
because you give them pensions. Also, that 
you sell your products cheaper in America 
than you do abroad; and we know the 
reverse is true of a good many other highly 
protected products. I tell you, Mr. Rogers, 
you've got to talk now if you want to be 
wise.” 

He smiled the same good- natured, iz- 
zical smile and, with mock humility lookki ng 
for approving grins from Mr. Flower, said 
to me: 

“Oh, yes; I know we are all jack: 
We have suffered so much because we have 
not talked that we are all starving to death. 
It’s you rich writers that live on the fat of 
the land!”’ 

That made me argry, and I usually per- 
mit myself the luxury of losing my temper 
before people who are not used to having 
others lose their tempers. 

“Do you think you are today sixty per 
cent of the Henry Rogers you were twenty 
years ago, when you still could listen intelli- 
gently to people who told you truths?” 

I could see distress in the kindly face of 
Anson R. Flower, who was a friend of both 
Mr. Rogers and myself; so I left them 
without saying what I wished to say to the 
Stand: ~1 Oil man. 

I think it was less than two months later 
when Rogers gave an interview to the 
Times. It was one of those official state- 
ments carefully prepared in a corporation 
office by a corporation lawyer, assisted by 
a reporter. They are never convincing 
except to the people who are already 
vinced. 

I happened to meet Rogers on the street 
a day or two after the Times article was 
printed. I could not resist saying to him: 

“Well. I see you came round to my way 
of thinking; but your interview in the 
Times suffers from two fatal maladies— it is 
stupid and it is too late.” 

He left me abruptly, without a word, 
quite evidently too angry to trust himself 
to speak. 
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“DOING IT ELECTRICALLY” 


Modern Building Service 
and Westinghouse Electric 


HE desirable feature of the modern office building or apartment house, or the up-to- 


date hotel, is the service that it furnishes. 


possible 
of electricity. 





The thing that has made such service 


or, in fact, made the building practicable at all—is the modern application 


Owners and managers of such buildings depend for their electric service on the 
special organization for the manufacture and distribution of electricity found in every 


city—the Lighting Company. 


They find that by merely running the cables from the Lighting Company’s mains 
into their buildings they can get light and power for every purpose at lower cost and 
with less trouble than it takes to generate their own current. 


This centralization of power plants is one of the great 
economic features of the modern use of electricity It puts 
electric ¢ urrent within reach of the smallest manufac turing 


plant or the simplest home. 

It is the business of Westinghouse Electric to design 
build mac hinery whi h enables the LIGHTING 
COMPANY to make electricity in large quantities 
so economically that it can be sold to the consumer 
cheaper than he could make it independently. 


and 


In the Westinghouse Works famous engineers from 
all over the world are designing machines to cheapen the 
production of electricity, and machines to be more eco- 


nomical in its use. The work of these men is back of the 


Sales Offices in 45 American Cities 





Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Penna. Fe 


service of the Lighting ¢ ompany and the service that the 
modern building gives. 

Westinghouse Generators reduce the cost of the pro 
duction of electric ity, Westinghouse Motors make its use 
more economical. Elevators pumps, ve ntilating apparatus, 
vacuum cleaners, office machinery and other « quipment 
used in large buildings operate with the greatest efhiciency 
when driven by We stinghouse Motors 

The high standards ot Westinghouse | lectric are bac k 
of every piece of electrical apparatus bearing the name 
“ Westinghouse.” 


The name “Westinghouse Electric” is your guarantee 


Representatives all over the World 
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For the Man Who Cannot Afford 
to Let the Wheels Stop Turning 


For the man who must have uninterrupted power at 
reasonable cost—the Novo Engine is the best answer to his 
power problem. It is the best answer, particularly if his 
engine or other source of power must be subjected to un- 
usual conditions. "The Novo Engine has proved that it will stand up under the 
hard, gruelling test of contract work. Furthermore, Novo power has proved itself 
cheaper than steam or electricity in fuel consumption per horse power developed 
as well asin other costs of operation, in maintenance and in capital invested. 


The light weight of the Novo and the small adaptable to speed and load variations met with 

pace it occupics, its simplicity and easy portabilit 

ire advant s no power user should overlool 

Ihe very design of the Novo Engine, with 

frost-proot Cooling system, its automat fuel « 
thess and its power, fits it for wo 


makes it truly ts Ihe | 


The adaptability of the Novo for 
stationary uses and outdoor service 
unlimited nt t 
The Novo Engine is built four- * to make I hese are a few « 
its fuel consumption low, to last longer, to be Novo superiorit 


} 


Let us send you “Reliable Power,” the Novo Book 
I } t+} ; ’ fs 
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Novo Outfits 


Novo Hoists — \! Novo Suction and Force Pumps 
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Do you make Machinery 


j 


Neve High -Pressare Pump ovo ontri “ae mps — 
Fig. 1454 N Centrifugal Pumg 


PRY ENGINE CO, csvesce 


472 Willow St., Lansing, Mich 








Nove Suction aad Force 
Pump Fig. 1401 

















WHAT INIEXT ? 


Blowing Hot and Cold 


—— that makes heat at one 
end and cold at the other, so that it car 


nakes a great deai ol heat, 





} : 
almost completely: in fact, 


the more completely the neat Ss wasted 

















from an ordinary ice-making machine, the 
more ice it ll make. 

L he € dadoubie-actio mact e takes 
Out of the e-making part every bit of he 
It possibly ca ind the tl hea the 
form of hot er, is se re d the build- 
ing as hot-water heating syster Ever 
part of the machine iggies the ne and 
the cold round so tha ne I t sed to 
the bes vantage. 

For s e, in the e-ma g parta 
certain a t of cold is delivered to the 
freezing apparatus and a certai mount ol 
old is used up i » WOrKS lor “ preco< 
ing’; and the ne delivers the most 
intense cold to the freezing apparatus 1 
thrift Ly ist’s the nilder t et | r 
precooling purposes. 

Readable Names at Sea 

er is now be rie 
i} lash name big 
instead of hiding it littie 
gilded letters on the bow and sterr \ 
liner running between Holland and South 
America—the Steamship Gelvia—has it 
t 1 letters ve fee high o sign 
twe y-two fee long arried be ‘ s 

8 kestacks 

B da the ame ws t it 
night flashes red lights o he pe 
and in green lights on the starboare 
In port the sign is kept | ght 
} it se l is ntec ‘ é 
} ses eo t ve 


Speaking Scientifically 


ODERN entific methods are rd to 
M apt Lo oid-lasnioned polit $ but 





every ca ringing 
tions now. ‘wo were tried out with some 
neasure is es ent M i 
decide ) ler e the gy i of spe 
ng nree ni ire ind Ne Vv S i 
thirty-three cities 

An able eng eer who W nterest 
his candidacy undertook to pla out a 
an engineering p l¢ 

It was necessary to fi y¥ goo 
ar as possible and to avoid all ret: 


The route 
looked like a route 


f 
i 
routes in order to save time 


ve fir ry mapped « 





throu 


maze, but it was probably the 
shortest possible good-road route into every 
town in the state \ route map was then 
printed, with the condition of every road 


marked, the exact route, and the time due 
at eac h post oft t 


In thirty-six days the candidat 





at filled four automobi 


tucky Une isiness men ieit tha 
terest and in 
re ft 


to some questions that were o go 


ots tor answer by the voters so 





before election tens of thousands 


of Kentuckians were called on the telephone 


a i asked to give attention to the ques- 
tions—the whole affair | i ged and 
carried out along the lines ol an estabushed 





company. 


Postals by Telephone 
ELEPHONE postcards are now being 


seriously proposed. A message would 
be written on a special five-cent telephone 
ecard and mailed like ordinary mail. The 
post 1 that receives the card would 








then ci up or the te lephone the person to 
whom the card was ad ] 

telephone number appeared in the ad 
and read the message. 


whose 


2 


ilressed, an 






dress, 





Karl Marbe's Railroad Tests 
XPERT testimony 


4 court triais, wi 
work of Professor } 
Harvard, has act | 
many with apparent success in atter 
place the blame for fata ons « 


roads. Karl Marbe, director of the P 


lugo M 


lay bee! 


logical Institute at Wiirzburg, deter ied 


by experiments in his laborat thean 
of time needed for an engineer and firen 
to recognize danger signa and act up 


them, and his figures showed extreme 
neg! gence by the emplover l 1 certal 
accident. 

He demonstrated I nis laborator 
methods that the engineer had bee 
ing so much that his senses were dulled 


at the hreman and a guard, whose 









vas aiso to see that signals were obeyed 
did not act until after a period | Ser 
ten times as long as er 
to consider the si at ua | the 
emergency measures. His tests showed 
two and a half seconds were ample f re 
nition ot the dangerous situation and tor 
applying the brakes, while other testimor 
howed that more than twer two second 
elapsed before any action was take bya 


of the crew. 


on the ground that no experiments made 
i quik laboratory would furnisl 
figures, even though he did devise test 
which duplicated the actual 
yw 

Tests were then made t in engine 
and crew on a stretch of track, and these 
showed Lhe “ume time re t na 
determined by psychological me 


Cheap Night Lights 


AS has just been starte 
to end the aimostu PTSALCO tior 


dgdark houses alter the tar y has gone t 
bed r lamps f heer ente 
hat will use o Ll ve oO 
elt so ‘ } 
front or, one In the ne 
irs anc two in bedroor ul night 
ould cost only eignteer rtwent ent 
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‘ ‘ re. M 
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é 
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Sand Yachting 
dey old-time sand yacht t 
a light body or wheels and a | 
for motive power, have now become dig 
hed into aeroplage "and aéroplaging « 
beaches is a gZToOW g sport Blér 
Frer ivi r, | r t 
Sth) Ss ‘ 
acht i a ig 
ne me thoug!? d } t j 
the first really successful r i Phe 
vacht he has bui for | ‘ ‘ ‘ 
lig wheels and 4 ee. 5 t Kt 
Sir t »>thato il t 
ade es fe g 


Salad Oil From Nuts 


Feet: NUT butt 
nut oi tor salad ire 


! igators at the | ersity of Kar 
These scientists have nd th hi 

its Will give ymparat 
of oil that has a very pl wnt f on 
high food Value. It is ot é 

e ‘ ] r or } 

lor pignuts give ‘ 
a ne er ae 
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to waste. 
From a bushel of 
half of oil is ol 
either as a sa 
other food 
ment is the hardening of 
new process called hy) 
hickory-nut butter. 
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Vou / know hi w delictot 
Sunkist’ Orange really t 





California Oranges Were 


Never So Good As Now 


The choicest seedless Navel Oranges grown 
come from California. 

But never, even in California, has the fruit been of 
such ~~ quality as this season—perfect golden 
globes, heavy, nch, brimming with sparkling juice 
and with a tempting flavor and “tang” that is mcom- 
parably delicious. 

Out of this premier crop 6,500 of California's most 
progressive growers have selected the very cream 
thin-skinned, extra-select, without bruise or blemish 
offered to you under the brand of 


“SUNKIST” 


Seedless Navel Oranges 


You Never Tasted Such Oranges 


Perfes imatic conditions have prevailed in California this season 


Long days of sur shine, mild, even temperature aided by arefu! 
soil cultivation and the appli ation of moisture at just the right time and 
in just the right quantity have brought forth ”“ Sunkist orange ot 
richest, royal favor—a flavor that cannot be expressed in word You 


, : 
must taste the fruit itself to know how delicious “Sunkist e this season 


Your Dealer Has a Fresh Supply 


~ ni ~~” ’ noee " | ~d } ' } -% ' +} ’ ' " | 
ink! oranges are picked when they are in iecir pl e am 
shipped in refrigerator cars all over the country, so you may ¢ y tr 

orchard ripeness and fre hness unimpaired [his is the finest cx p in 


m ich lower than vi id expect for 
fruit of such quality cheaper by the box or half box 
Ask your home merchant today for famous Sunkist orar %, ame the 


} 
original wrappers 


years Yet the prices are low 


lhe Y are even 


Fine Silver for Your Table 
a — ‘ * CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 


ave » 


% Eastern Office, 149 N. Clark St., Chicage, if! 
wraps i he t 
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Pre ms 
CALIFORNIA FRUIT 
GROWERS EXCHANGE 
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From Any Point Of View— 











The World’s Greatest Automobile Value 





ROM the standpoint of appearance —the Overland has 

unusual grace, harmonious body proportions, symmetrical 

and full sweeping lines, a beautiful rich dark Brewster 
green finish, edged with highly polished heavy nickel plate 
and aluminum. 

From the standpoint of power — the Overland is a big power- 
ful smooth running 35 horsepower car; economical to operate; 
easy to drive. 

rom the standpoint of comfort —the Overland is luxuriously 
upholstered in genuine hand buffed leather, tufted over specially 


selected curled hair, made deep with tilted divan cushions; lots 
of leg room; ample for five passengers; no crowding. 


From a mechanical standpoint—the Overland chassis is 
one of the firest and most finished pieces of mechanism in the 
world. Parts are machined on the most expensive automatic 
machinery until they are accurate to one one-thousandth of 
an inch. Producing millions of parts for 50,000 cars makes 
it possible for us to employ the very latest and costliest mechani- 
cal equipment. Mechanically no car—regardless of price — 


could be better. 
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: From the standpoint of size —the Overland has the longest And finally, and most important of all, from a price stand 
wheelbase of any car at this price in the world; the largest point —the Overland will cost you 30% less 
motor, the roomiest tonneau, and the largest tires of any car at Now from your standpoint can you afford and does it seem 
this price in the world. reasonable to pay more for other cars that offer you no more 

From the standpoint of equipment — the Overland is com- than you get in the Overland for $950? 
plete — having a full set of electric lights, even under the cowl Can you ? 
dash — storage battery — windshield — electric horn — jeweled There is an Overland dealer near you. Look him up and 
} speedometer — top-boot —full set of tools, etc. see this car today. Handsome 1914 catalogue on request 


Please Address Department 26 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Manufacturers of the famous Overland Delivery Wagons, Garford and Willys-Utility Trucks. Full information on request 


950 Electric head, side, 35 horsepower motor Stewart speedometer Clear-vision rain- 1075 
tail and dash lights 33x 4 Q.D. tires Mohair top, curtains vision windshield 


Storage battery 114-inch wheelbase and boot Electric horn 
Completely equipped With electric starter and 
Canadian F act. ty . " erato Sai j sleclo 
f oO. b Toledo The i siete oF Fame. tad Canadian Pr $/ 2 ( gener for i oled 


{ Vv 
Hamilton, Ont fo. b. Hamilt | $142 








Without water and without burn- 
ing—you can cook a delicious 
pot roast in this 


“Wear-Ever” 


Aluminum Kettle 


Place the kettle empty over alowflame. 
In the heated kettle sear the roast on all 
sides Chen turn down the fire to a mere 
flicker. Whenhalfdoneturn the meatover. 

Thus the cheaper cuts of meat may be made 
as palatable as the most « xpensive cuts. 

Ask your “Wear-Ever™ 
Winds It is parti ularly good for pot- 


oasting I 


dealer to show 
Kettle 
without 


you a 


water—and may be used for 


many other purp secs 
Replace utensils that wear out 


“Wear-Ey 


look for the ‘Wens E-ver™’ trademark on the bottom 
al ¢ tehsil, y A ice of salety, saving, service 
W ite for Book let 2 Weas-Ever Kischen 
h tells u he save fuel, time and 
" w to make your kitchen 


with utensils that 


w to 





THE ALUMINU IM COOKING UTENSIL CO, 
Dept. 18, New Kensington, Pa. 
or NORTHERN ALUMINUM CO., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
Send me, prepaid, sample one-quart “ Wear-Ever” Saucepan 


for which I enclose 30 cents in stamps — money to be returned 
if Um not satishied 


Name 


Address 


1 buy cooking ware 
of (Dealer's Name 








Here's an accurate, portable, 

durable typewriter for only $18. 
Standard keyboard Easily carried. 
Guaranteed. Does work of $100 machine. 


Bennett Portable Typewriter 
‘ r ‘ ' Writing 


4 
w hy low $18 nee 


exper 


. $10 un 


Soldon money we k eulese 
satisfied guaranty 


le 


CHAS. C 


BENNETT COMPANY 
303 Cedar St.. Harrisbarg, Pa 


| and felb back to sleep. 
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TIN COWRIE DASS 


(Continued from Page 23 


“Day will quickly come,” he thought. 
“If I do not hear word of Aunty Linah in 
this place I shall never find her.” 

Day came by no means quickly. The 
hours dragged. Nothing changed or hap- 
pened, except, when a couple of belated 
wanderers, big men afoot, stole hurriedly 
through the archway and lay down in a far 
corner. Later, across the courtyard in their 
direction, some drunken man awoke and 
howled fragments of a rude northern love 
song. Other dim figures roused, cursed him 
The drunkard sang 
on, pausing to tell himself what kind of man 
he was. 

Our friend smiled, but sadly. 

“All this I have known before. 
verysong. It was all a part of me. 


Even the 
Yet here 


| 1 sit, a stranger without a name.” 


Suddenly the door behind him slammed 


| open, A woman’s voice, imperious and full 


of rancor, flung a command at him. 

“Go kick that howling pariah!” it said. 
**How can I sleep when drunken dogs — 

Our friend rose and turned, still smiling. 

In the lighted doorway a woman, her face 
covered to the eyes with a hastily drawn 
veil, stood leaning forth. She wore a thin 
blue robe, through which all thesupple grace 
of her body seemed, like an imprisoned fire, 
to strain. 

“T will persuade the singer —— 
our friend respectfully. 

The woman’s hand whipped under her 
robe. Her veil fell. For a moment she 
might have turned to stone. Her face, of a 
clear golden pallor, with lips redder than a 
cut strawberry, was like some transient 
beauty in a dream. 

“You?” she whispered. 

Then she, whom he had neverseen before, 
called him aloud by his name and by his 
father’s name. 

“Hasan! You! Hasan Ibrahim!” 

When he could speak, the words came 


’ began 


hoarsely. 


| had been the combat. 


| gave a low, 


“No, his son. I am Hasan Ismail.” 

The woman stared, glowing with wonder 
and fear. Her hand and arm flashed out 
from her robe. 

“Ah!” she snarled. 

And lightning-quick, straight for 
heart, she drove with a knife. 


his 


vir 

IGHTNING-SWIFT came the blow, 

_4 delivered before Tin Cowrie knew what 
it was. His brain had no time for action. 
The knife ripped through his garment, 
stinging hot and cold. He felt only this and 
quailing of the flesh. Later he was. aware 
that both his hands had clutched the wom- 
an’s fist, a hard little fist gripping the haft of 
the knife, tugging to be free, until suddenly 
its fingers relaxed, wriggled and were gone, 
elusive as water. The knife clattered on 
the steps. 

‘Missed me, darling!” he laughed. 

The door slammed; a bolt shot home; and 
he stood there in darkness and amazement, 
with a breath of warm perfume about him 
such as women carry. Throughout the 
courtyard nobody stirred, so brief and quiet 
The drunken man 
finished his song, fell back and became a 
mumbling heap in his corner. 

Hasan Ismail—Tin Cowrie Dass 
longer, in this land which knew him 
stepped forward and knocked softly at the 
bolted door. 

“Why do you wish to kill me?” 

Not a word came from within. But she 
was there, leaning close and listening, for 
he could hear her breathe. Presently she 
unwilling moan. 
I kiss your hand 


no 


“Did 
sister?” 

Upon that mockery the room grew still. 

“Come,” he said. ‘“‘Speak tome. Hasan 
Ismail is my true name. What then? Must 
every dear little tavern-cat spit at my name 
and try to scratch me?” 

He listened in vain. 

“Speak, and fear nothing,” he urged. 
“My ribs ache from one dab of your sweet 
yaw, but I bear no malice. Come, speak. 
Vas it a feud of the blood?” 

Getting no answer, he desisted, thought 
for a moment, then moved cautiously along 
the wall toward her lighted window. By 


too warmly, 


| reaching overhead he caught the lower edge 


of the little square hole, pulled himself up 
and peered through. He could see but half 


| the room, a bare whitewashed cell contain- 
| ing a bed, a traveler’s bundle on the floor, a 


polished blackwood box on the table, and 


an old cracked tumbler full of oil in which 
the floating lampwick burned. The woman 
nowhere appeared, not so much as her 
shadow; for that corner of the room where 
she stood pressing against the door lay too 
close beneath him. Satisfied with the view, 
however, he dropped. 

‘There’s no back door,” he called. “I 
shall wait here till you speak, if I wait till 
Ramazan. You will be hungry enough then, 
dear, to eat your soul.” 

He sat on the steps, picked up her dagger 
and played with that for pastime. It wasa 
slender weapon, well made, of good springy 
steel. 

“And with a silver handle,” 
**She is not poor.” 

His left side now smarting and feeling 
wet, he thrust one hand under his beggar’s 
rags. 

“A neat little flap of skin hanging loose. 
Bleed away, cat-scratch; you will heal the 
sooner!” 

Comfortably setting his back against the 
wall he began the siege of that bolted door, 
a cheerful siege and thorough. His foe should 
capitulate or starve in her chamber; for no 
woman, lovely or foul, who struck a blow at 
his father’s name and blood on sight would 
ever pass free into the world without being 
humbled. So he sat and hummed a song, 
that rude, funny lovesong of the north which 
he had heard the drunkard sing, and which 
made him chuckle at memories halfway 
returning. 

“A fellow of my father’s,” 
“used to sing all the words: 


he perceived. 


he thought, 


sae 


I gave you the moon for a cake, Little One, 
i} here 
crescent rides o'er 


But - 


The rest of the nonsense came flooding 
back, complete and very broad in its humor. 
Hasan Ismail clapped his leg and swayed, 
laughing heartily as he had not laughed in 
years. 

“The fellow who sang that 
played elephant with me, and dangled a 
boot between his teeth, a cavalry boot, for 
the ele »phant’s trunk. He was good! What 
was his name?” 

He spoke aloud, though in a voice hardly 
above the pitch of his humming. Another 
voice re plied close at his ear. 

‘Isa,” it murmured. “Isa the Court- 
Singer was my name. Isa the worthless 
now. 

He turned with astart. Two burly figures 
were standing at his right hand. The starry 
roof of the courtyard now had paled with 
dawn, but sent down only a greenish re- 
flected mist of light in which faces loomed 
uncertain. 

He knew this couple, however, for the two 
big travelers who had come hurrying late 
through the archway. 

“It was I who sang,” declared the fore- 
most. “‘I am your camel driver, and 1 am 
not drunk.” 

The second figure drew near. 

“Sir,” continued Isa, moving his hand 
slightly by way of introduction, “I bring 


is the bite you gobbled? 


The the lake, Little One, 


before always 


you an old man who is looking for some- | 


body. He heard us while we talked with 
daddy at the first halt; he has followed us 
northward like the wind.” 

The old man—a very stalwart old man 
bowed with martial dignity. 

“T heard a voice under the night as I lay 
awake,” said he in a deep, murmuring bass. 
“T heard a voice like one that I longed to 
hear. Hope which lay dead within me, 
sprang alive at the sound of it. And I rose 
from my bed to follow.” 

“Sir,” replied Hasan Ismail, 
could this be?” 

The old man gave asudden forward move- 
ment as of joy 

“Ah!” he cried. 
voice!” 

Hasan bowed. 

“What hope can a beggar call to life?”’ 

“The hope of twenty years,”” whispered 
the other fervently. “‘The hope of my heart 
and many hearts, of a city, a kingdom.” 
Even by the dim twilight the speaker’s tall 
frame was seen to be trembling. “‘Sir, I had 
traveled up and down the land, searching 
throughout, but never finding; not a word, 
no footprint, nowhere the memory of a 
name, until I grew sick with emptiness and 
failure. Then at last, by heaven's will, I 
heard how among the living down there” 
he pointed south across the courtyard 
“Faiz Rasul had reappeared. Faiz Rasul 


“what voice 


“It was! It was your 
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would know. I hurried to him, but others 
hurried faster. When I came to him Faiz 
Rasul was dead.” 

Isa, the camel driver, grunted. 

“Told you so. Faiz Rasul 
much.” 

“Too much of what?” Our friend found 
himself trembling like the tall stranger. 
“What did Faiz Rasul know?" 

“Too much, as Isa rightly says,"’ came 
the reply. ‘He knew into what land our 
king had gone, our lost king with two sons, 
the babes, one sickly and one sound, who 
bore the glorious names of the grandsons 
of the prophet.” 

Our friend stood on foot, convinced, over 
come, thrilling with wonder. He looked 
steadfastly upon the ground 

“*My father’s name, sirs,”” he declared 
with a manner at once humble and proud, 
“was Hasan Ibrahim. My brother—my 
poor God-stricken brother, who is dead and 
buried shamefully in a wet garden— he was 
called Husein. I am the last one of my 
family. I am Hasan Ismail. If it be death 
to know this ‘3 

“It is life, lord,” said the old man gently. 

Then in silence both he and the driver, 
stooping, touched the bare feet of Hasan 
Ismail. 

“*May we see the face of our master's son 
and of our master?” 

The three men by a common impulse 
moved out from the shadow of the wall. 
Dawn, mingling with lamplight from the 
woman's window, revealed their faces one to 
another. Isa was dark, bold and laughing; 
Hasan in his beggar’s rags looked very 
grave; but the old man, who wore a green 
turban and whose beard was stained pale 
red, turned upward a countenance blazing 
with love and triumph, though tears filled 
his eyes. 

“The king's own head,”’ he proclaimed. 
“Tt is the king’s own voice and glance as | 
have known them before battle.’ 


knew too 


Hasan laid both hands on the aged, 
powerful shoulders. 
“IT remember now."’ He spoke as from 


afar. *‘ Three words were left with me when 
my father died. I never understood him 
till now.” 

He bent and whispered three 
the old man’s ear. 

“You, no other!” cried the re 
patriarch. “‘And you all ragged! Surely 
the Most High remembereth his own. The 
lineage of the Fat Beast shall rule no more 
in our pink city.” 

They embraced, all three together 
the clown, was blubbering. 

“T carried you on my back! I was your 
good elephant, baby! I sang for your 
father, ‘The Girl Who Ate the Moon’!” 

It was the old man who recalled them 
to the present world. “‘Enough!” he ex- 
claimed. 
to waste. We should go forward.” 

Morning had come, for overhead the sky 
glowed starless, a clear appie-green; and 
underfoot among the courtyard bales here 
and there sleepers began tostirand mumble. 

‘But you're bleeding,” growled Isa, and 
patted Hasan’s left side. 
all wet. What hellion dared 

Hasan laughed and came to his senses. 

“Ah,” said he. “‘ Yes, I forgot. A woman 
tried to stab me just now through the crack 
of her door. She knew me and let go with 
her knife, that silver-handled thing on the 
step.” 


words in 


i-beard 


Isa 


“Sweet prince, we have no time | 


“Your rags are | 


Isa and the old man glowered, first at the 


weapon, then at each other, while Hasan 
described his enemy, the woman behind 
the bolted door. 

“The Lady-Bird?” said Isa. 

“The Lady-Bird herself,’’ echoed the old 
man. “Daughter of the Fat Beast. It’s 
high time we were off. This place will be 
full of her men. She's going home.” 

“Yes,” rejoined Isa. “I thought 
Home after poisoning Faiz Rasul and all 
his family.” 


so. 


Our friend Hasan caught their muttering 
and struck his forehead. 
‘Poison?” said he. Through his mind 


there flashed the picture of a little feverish 

boy tossing and groaning inside a hovel of 

mud. “‘Why, then, this was Aunty I 

I have found her.” 
He made a stride 


impetuously toward the 






|} woman's door. Both his companior ung 
themselves in his path 
*“No, no,” implored the younger. “Let 
be! Away!” 
“We have not a moment now,” said the 
elder. ‘“‘Indeed it may be too late. Come 


| sir, away! for us here. 
You must come with us. 


Hasan frowned. 


4 


She is too strong 
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‘“*Must?” he repeated haughtily. “Who 
Says must? I have work to do in this place. 
Where then must I go? 

The old man eagerly 
tattered robe. 

‘I will show you where. Come with me, 
sir, only as far as the gate of the serai.”’ 

*‘Not a step,” replied the king’s son. “I 
am here to find Aunty Linah, the poisoning 
woman. Whoever she m: iy be, I have found 
her. Ifthere is danger for you, dear friends, 
go at once. But I will not leave this door 
without Bibi, without Aunty Linah.” 

“Qur prince cannot understand,” 
tured Isa. ‘“‘Go you, Father Ahmed, and 
show him. I will keep the door.’’ And so 

saying the camel driver picked up the 
poniard from the steps, spat in his palm 
and gripped the silver handle. “‘ Your old 
fool Isa can hold this Madam Sataness 
within doors.” 

Old Ahmed smiled and beckoned. Hasan 
followed him through the courtyard, forth 
by the archway to an open world of sunrise. 
Here the midnight ghosts had begun to rise 
and break their camp, ya'vning and cursing; 
a few gaunt camels already straggled forth 
among the sandhills, while others, with 
peevish cries, were climbing upright on their 
long, warty, loose-jointed shanks. The old 
man passed them a little way beyond ear- 
shot to a mound apart, on which he waited. 

“Look,” said he, when Hasan had over- 
taken him. ‘“‘ Look, dear master.” 

A light flame burning the eastern rim of 
the desert grew and ran along dark-crested 
billows until the sun heaved up, clear and 
hot, to glow in his noonday sharpness, 
unsoftened, through the dry air. 

“Your city waits for you.” 

Northwest far off the wilderness gathered 
its fawn-colored flanks and rose on high. A 
long range of hills, powerful as a giant's 
fort, pink as a lilac-blossom, confronted the 
morning. Below them stretched a band of 
greenery, and something moved like a mist 
or a snowstorm, blowing upward, trailing 
and sinking again. A city crowned the hills, 
a lilae city hewn from the rock, pillared with 
white minarets and lighted with the vis- 
ionary golden glimmer of a dome. 

“The birds are up and flying above your 
lake,”’ said the old man quietly. ‘‘Men are 
up in your streets wondering what will come. 
We can gallop there by The Fat 
Beast is dying, perhaps dead while I speak. 
Let us go now, dear master, for tomorrow 


caught him by his 


ven- 


noon. 


may be too late. Let us come home before 
this poison Rani. A thousand good old 
swords like mine, that served your father 


and your father’s father, will leap out and 
flash and take your city for you at a word.” 
The old man made no gesture, but wept 
where he stood. ‘Son of my heart, say the 
word!” . 
Hasan stared at the pink city on the hill. 
He knew it. That cloud of snow-white birds 
driven like spray under the foot of a crag, 
up and down, he had seen them often 


as 


he went riding with his father round the 
lake. His heart swelled. It was home, the 
city shining on a hill, calling to him like 
music. 

“Let us go in time. Say the word, 
my prince, my beloved. There is your 
kingdom.” 

After a long silence, Hasan turned 


fiercely. 

*‘Don’t!” he cried. “‘You tempt me! | 
cannot go. A king should keep faith. I can- 
not go. You are showing me temptation!” 

Before him lay his home; behind, leagues 
away and as it seemed ages ago, hispromise to 
a young stranger, a careless, billiard-playing 
youth from England, Captain Weatherby, 
who by now had forgotten him. Or if 
Weatherby remembered, what then? 

“No,” groaned Hasan Ismail; “I have 
Weatherby’s gold under my girdle. Father 
priest, I cannot be your king. For the sake 
Let us go back 
to the serai. Aunty Linah shall either kill 
me or cross the frontier my captain’s pris- 


oner. I am only Tin Cowrie Dass, a police- 
man.” He laughed, then rapidly told his 
story. ‘I run great risk of hanging.” 


Old Ahmed bent his green turban down 
almost to the sand. 

‘You have « chosen your own way, lord,’ 
he answered. “That also is like your ‘father, 
who would follow his promise, yea or nay, 
under a falling mountain. I will go back 
and die with you. 

Tin Cowrie Dass looked once more long 
and steadily toward his home upon the hill. 

“You and Isa must be off quickly,” said 
he as he turned away. ‘“‘The All-Merciful 
guide you both. I am hired to do this thing 
alone.” 


TO BE CONCLUDED 
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Every executive, engineer and mechani 
ind up to the racket if in those organizations realizes that his whole — strated just like a problem in mathematics. 


a profit on motor future depends on holding and increasing the hese and manv other interesting facts are 


limken Primers, No. 


AY 
prestige of Timken leadership in the con-  prousht out in the 


cCrson lly inspect and test your = } rs s - 1 
| truction of motor-car bearings and axles. 1.5 “Oe the Care and Character of Bear- 


hearings 
ings,’ No. A-6 “On the Anatomy of Auto- 


sand your bear 
os 


But vou can, through truck users in yout sesie ceimiabiitaiiiinei, amin om ; as } ‘ 
ighborhood, conipare the service records 3 ‘ Detroit, Michigan j mobile \xles. ent Iree, postpaid, on 
THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO. request to either of the Timken Companies. 


| upkeep cost of trucks that run on Canton, Ohio 


int 





A New Way 


to Break in 
a Pipe 


A man had just bought 
a remark about “ 
The dealer took « 


a pipe and had mack 
breaking it in.” 


it of his mouth the pipe 

he was smoking and said, “That pipe never 
was new.” 

“How’s that?” asked the customer. It’s a 


question anybody would ask. 


Phen the dealer gave out this original 
suggestion 

““When I first took this pipe out of the case 
for my own smoking, I opened up a package 
of Edgeworth Sliced Plug, took out one of the 
flat, oblong slices, and 
right there a Great Idea 
hit me as suddenly as a 


slap on the back 


“TI took out another 
slice and simply lined 
the bowl of my pipe with 
Edge worth to 
bacco, cutting it off even 
with the top. Then I 
took seme of the Edge 


slices of 


worth Ready-Rubbed 
from a tin and filled up 
the bowl and struck a 





match 

“The first puff told me that my idea was 
a winner. It had the mild, cool, smooth taste 
that comes from a properly educated pipe.’ 


We pass this man’s experience along to you 


If we 


know pipe smokers, and we think we 
do, this little trick will be worked around the 
world 
Just to help out, we'll go farther and send 
you, iree a scampi pact { Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed, and you can tind out in a tew 
minutes how good Edgeworth is It is the 
finest Burley tobacco that grows on the ground 
is Edgeworth, and it comes in two form 
Sliced Plug and Ready-Rubbed, and is on sale 


practically everywhere 











The retail price of Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed 
is 10c for pocket e tin, 50c for large ti 
Edgeworth Sliced Plug is 15c, 25c, We and 
$1.00 Mailed prepaid where no dealer cat 
suppl A sample of Ready-Rubbed is free if 
you mention your dealer’s name. If you love 
good pipe tobacco u will really favor us by 
asking for this sampk 

Write to Larus & Brother Co., 1 South 
Street, Richmond, Va. This firm was es 
lished in 1877, and besicdk Edgeworth makes 
several other brar { smoking tobacco, in 
cluding the well know: Oboid granulat 
plug—a great favorite with smokers for mar 
years 





Can Be Attached 
Te Any Bed 


bmer 


| H.G McFADDIN @ CO 37 Warren St. New York 
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Al BUSHER?’S 
LETTERS HOME 


Continued from Page 8 


I had a sore arm when I was warming up 
and Callahan should never ought to of sent 
me in there. And Schalk kept signing for 
my fast ball and I kept giving it to him be- 
cause I thought he ought to know something 
about the batters. Weaver and Lord and 
all of them kept kicking them round the 
infield and Collins and Bodie couldn't catch 
nothing. 

Callahan ought never to of left me in 
there when he seen how sore my arm was 
Why, I couldn't of threw hard enough to 
break a pain of glass my arm was so sore 

They sure did run wild on the 
Cobb stole four and Bush and Crawford 
and Veach about two apiece. Schalk didn’t 
even make a peg half the time. I guess he 
was trying to throw me down. 

The score was sixteen to two when Calla- 
han finally took me out in the eighth and I 
don’t know how many more they got. I 
kept telling him to take me out when I seen 
how bad I was but he wouldn’t do it. They 
started bunting in the fifth and Lord and 
Chase just stood there and didn’t give me 
no help at all. 

I was all O. K. till I had the first two men 
out in the first inning. Then Crawford come 
up. 1 wanted to give him a spitter but 
Schalk signs me for the fast one and I give 
it to him. The ball didn’t hop much and 
Crawford happened to catch it just right. 
At that Collins ought to of catched the ball. 
Crawford made three bases and up come 
Cobb. It was the first time I ever seen him. 
He hollered at me right off the reel. He says 
You better walk me you busher. I says I 
will walk you back to the bench. Schalk 
signs for a spitter and I gives it to him and 
Cobb misses it. 

Then instead of signing for another one 
Schalk asks for a fast one and I shook my 
head no but he signed for it again and yells 
Put something on it. So 1 throwed a fast 
one and Cobb hits it right over second base 
I don’t know what Weaver was doing but 
he never made a move for the ball. Craw 
ford scored and Cobb was on first base. 
First thing I knowed he had stole second 
while I held the bail. Callahan yells Wake 
up out there and I says Why don’t your 
catcher tell me when they are going to steal 
Schalk says Get in there and pitch and shut 
your mouth. Then I got mad and walked 
Veach and Moriarty but before I walked 
Moriarty Cobb and Veach pulled a double 
steal on Schalk. Gainor lifts a fly and Lord 
drops it and two more come in. Then 
age walks and I whiffs their pitcher 

I come in to the bench and Callahan says 
Are your friends from Bedford up here? 
was pretty sore and I says Why don’t you 
get a catcher? He says We don’t 
catcher when you're pitching becaus« 
can’t get nothing cant their bats. Then he 
says You better leave your uniform in here 
when you go out next inning or Cobb will 
steal it off your back My arm is 
sore. He says Use your ot her one 
do just as good 


bases. 


Stan- 


need no 


you 


I says 


and you ll 





Gleason says Who do you want to warm 
up? Callahan says Nx body He sav 
Cobb is going to lead the league in batting 
and basestealing anyway so we might a 
well give him a good start was mad 
enough to punch his jaw the boys 
winked at me not to do nothing 

Well I got some support in the next 


ning and nobody got on. Between in} ings l 
says Well I guess I look better now don’t | 








Callahan says Yes but you wouldn’t loo 
so good if Collins hadn’t jumped up on the 
fence and catched that one off Crawford 
That's all the encouragement I got Al 
Cobb come up again to start the third 
and when Schalk signs me for a fast one | 
shakes my head. Then Schalk says All 
right pitch anything you want to. I pitched 
a spitter and Cobb bunts it right at me ] 
would of threw him out a block I 
stubbed my toe in a rough place and fell 
jown. This is the roughest ind I ever 
seen Al. Veach bunts and a wonder 
Lord throws him out Cobb goes to second 
and honest Al I forgot all about him being 
there and first thing I knowed he had stole 
third. Then Moriarty hits a fly ball to 
Bodie and Cobb scores though Bodie ought 





to of threw him out twenty feet 

They batted all round in the forth inning 
and scored four or five more. Crawford got 
the luckiest three-base hit I ever see. He 
popped one way up in the air and the wind 
blowed it against the fence. The wind is 
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Defy Time By 
Building With Lehigh 


The greatest permanence, the strongest power to resist 
the elements and to overcome building difficulties result 
when you use 


LEHIGH 


for all 
Cement ir 


instead « 


PORTLAND 


CEMENT ~ 


Lehigh 
a Structure 


construction. Each year e strength of 


creases. This means inc ed value t 
{ the usua/ depreciati 

template 

Eng eering 


laptabilit {t Lehig Ce ete to y 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 
373 Young Bidg., Allentown, Pa. 373 Consumers Bidg., Chicago, Hl. 


Concrete's the Thing Lehigh's the Cement 
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Satisfaction 


y Pag Modern Gas Licht | 


Begins With the Mantle 


No part of the lamp is more important, 
yet no part is ordinarily selected with so 
The difference in cost 
between the best mantle and the cheapest is 
the difference in service 
and satistaction is immeasurable. 


The “REFLEX” 
— Best Welsbach Mantle for Inverted Gas Lights— 


has, in the highest degree, the properties that insure 


little discrimination. 


a few cents at most; 


ideal light : 


Extraordinary durability. 





Economical use of gas. 


Buy the “Reflex” 


Lasting brilliancy throughout its long life 


Modern Gas Lighting. 


Reflex” 


Lamps and 


“Reflex” 


Man- 


tles are made only by the Welsbach 
Company and s« »ild by GasCompanies 
and relable dealers everywhere. 
You will know the genuine by the 


* Reflex” 
Welsbach 
Quality on the 
»0% 


WELSBACH 
COMPANY 


Gloucester, 
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74 Hall’ s Sexual | 
KNOWLEDGE 


(Miastrated; 320 pages; 
DIFFERENT Prom All 
Other Sex Books; Tells 
All About Six Matters; 


“ » and 


only $1.00) 





bathe and 
k Au all others need to know 
Read Pisin Sexual Traths 


I ares 
eed t 





latest 
' Bugenics 
cat Enoeiness fe Marriage e 
Belentific Sex Facts Hitherto Misunderst . 
By Win field Scott Mall PhD .M.D ‘ 


"SEX Al KNOWLEDGE” ‘and EUGENICS” ‘in “One = 
Only $) 00, postage 10¢ extra 

THE INTERNATIONAL 
16th and Chestnut Atreets, Dept W 


BIBI E HOU SE 
01, Philadelphia, Pa, U S.A 





POULTRY PA APERS: toate 


PCULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept. 22, Syracuse, N.Y 


>i zor 
Rei eat and 


trade mark and the 
Shield of 





| 25¢c 


Write for 
Samples 
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TWINPI EX SALES cO., = N rey St., St. Louis. 


172 Broadway, New York 


wt cS » of Canada, Montreal 
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old ~by leading dealers 


Pure color tone, restful and healthful to the eyes. 
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and enjoy the satisfaction of 










Freeman Perfume Co. 


Dept. 77, 
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Cincinnati, O. 
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| news. 
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something fierce here Al. At that Collins 
ought to of got under it. 

I was looking at the bench all the time 
expecting Callahan to call me in but he 
kept hollering Go on and pitch. Your 
friends wants to see you pitch. 

Well Al I don’t know how they got the 
rest of their runs but they had more luck 
than any team I ever seen. And all the 
time Jennings was on the coaching line yell- 
ing like a Indian. Some day Al I’m going 
to punch his jaw. 

After Veach had hit one in the eight 
Callahan calls me to the bench and says 
You're through for the day. I says It’s 
about time you found out my arm was sore. 
He says I ain’t worrying about your arm 
but I’m afraid some of our outfielders will 
run their legs off and some of them poor in- 
fielders will get killed. He says The re- 
—— just sent me a message saying they 

ad run out of paper. Then he says I wish 
some of the other clubs had pitchers like 
you so we could hit once in a while. He 
says Go in the clubhouse and get your arm 
rubbed off. That's the only way I can get 
Jennings sore he says. 

Well Al that’s about all there was to it. 
It will take two or three stamps to send this 
but I want you to know the truth about it. 
The way my arm was I ought never to of 
went in there. Yours truly, 

JACK. 


CHICAGO, Illinois, April 25. 

RIEND AL: Justa line to let you know 

I am still on earth. My arm feels pretty 
good again ~ I guess maybe I will work 
at Detroit. Violet writes that she can’t 
hardly wait to see me. Looks like I got a 
regular girl now Al. We go up there the 
twenty-ninth and maybe I won't be glad to 
see her. I hope she will be out to the game 
the day I pitch. I will pitch the way I want 
to next time and them Tigers won’t have 
such a picnic. 

I suppose you seen what the Chicago re- 
porters said about that game. I will punch 
a couple of their jaws when I see them. 

Your pal, JACK. 


CHICAGO, Illinois, April 29. 

EAR OLD AL: Well Al it’s all over. 

The club went to Detroit last night and 
I didn’t go along. Callahan told me to 
report to Comiskey this morning and I 
went up to the office at ten o’clock. He 
pay to date and broke the 
I am sold to Frisco. 

I asked him how they got waivers on me 
and he says Oh there was no trouble about 
that because they all heard how you tamed 
the Tigers. Then he patted me on the 
back and says Go out there and work hard 
boy and maybe you'll get another chance 
some day. I was kind of choked up so I 
walked out of the office. 

I ain’t had no fair deal Al and I ain’t go- 
ing to no Frisco. I will quit the game first 
and take that job Charley offered me at the 
billiard hall. 

I expect to be in Bedford in a couple of 
days. I have got to pack up first and settle 

with my landlady about my room here 
which I engaged for all season thinking I 
would be treated square. I am going to 
rest and lay round home a while and try to 
forget this rotten game. Tell the boys about 
it Al and tell them I never would of got let 
out if I hadn’t worked with a sore arm. 

I feel sorry for that little girl up in Detroit 


Al. She expected me there today. 
Your old pal, JACK. 
P. S. I suppose you seen where that 


| lucky lefthander Allen shut out Cleveland 


with two hits yesterday. The lucky stiff. 


Gallant Service 


OLONEL James Hamilton Lewis went 
over to a hotel near the Capitol for some 
luncheon. He finished, walked to the 
door of the café and stood looking out into 
the lobby while preening his whiskers, 
occupying the place usually held by the 
headwaiter. 
A very pretty woman came up, mistook 
the senator for the headwaiter and asked: 


| “May I have that table over there?” 


| escort you thither.’ 


| Lewis: 





madam,” the gallant colonel 
“It will give me great pleasure to 


* Certainly, 
replied. 


He led her to the table, pulled out her 
chair and seated her. She picked up the 
bill-of- fare, glanced at it and then said to 
“W hat do yourecommend today?” 

“Madam,” Lewis replied with one of his 
famous bows, “if I were not married I 
should unhesitatingly recommend myself.” 


March 7, 1914 
































OU want furniture 

that will give serv- 
ice and will never grow 
tiresome to you; some- 
thing that will always 
be in style. 

The beautiful simplicity 
with the great durability of 
Limbert’s Holland Dutch 
Arts and Crafts furniture 
has kept this kind of furni- 
ture popular for centuries. 

















It will never be out of style 






Send us your name for a beauti- 
fully illustrated book the 
history of this famous furniture; it 
will be sent free. 





giving 








For 20 cents we i you a pair 





shoes. 






Charles P. Limbert Company 
Department § 


Mich. Holland 







Grand Rapids, 




























with each other 





v ?? You have provided 

means of communication 

You expend in these f ways 1 r 
payroll re less nore 

Tt has her fore b necessary ex] 

yw that the remedy is at hand it is a wast 

Check up ur off eet actual fig > 

npare the five old w st the one new 
way —THE DIC TOGR: AP H Ww AY. Ask us for 





the evidence 


General Acoustic Company 
220 West 42d Street, New York. 



























We Cel cel i\vee sauce 

















Direct to You 





Means true economy 







in stove buying —deal 
direct 
You Save 









$5 to $40 


according t 
Write for Free Bo 
shows 500 styles at fac 
tory prices. We pay 
freight and allow a 





> st 









years test 
Ask for catalog No. 152. 
Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs. 








200, 
We make a full line of Ranges, Stoves, 
Furnaces, Metal Kitchen Cabinets and 
Gas Stoves. Mention catalog wanted 








Catalog 
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AH or Designing ©4e Starter _ 
"ON eee that is built to order. 


Ce a 
f } 









—+—— 





TN F YOU have owned more than 
Es, one car, or even if vou have 
cranked more than one, you know 
that there 1s a big difference in the 
ease with which cars crank. Some 

are hard to crank and some are easy. 


These differences can be mict by making a starter 


big and powerful enough to crank any car, or by making 
a different starter for each car, suited to the individual 


1 
cranking requirements of the car. 


One means over weight, over drain on the battery, and ex 
cessive use of power that belongs to the engine. Phe oth 
laking the measure ' : 1. ' 
of an engine means the yvreatest cranking efficiency possibile. Phe latte i 


the Waener w , and here 1s how it 1s done in making 


C#e Wagner Starter 





Pa “ + thre ‘A 

mie: Ag ahem gets odie | necifications go to t fting room, part of w trated 
Wagner Electric Manulacturins ©. tion on the engine most suitable for efficient operation. ‘The result is a 
St.Louis,U.SA. 1s a perfectly tailored suit fits the form of the man for whom it was mad 


Factory Branches and Fully E d Service Station | 
actor ranches « ally quippec ervice afrons B ing by, ) ) , " VW ig ~ " " rar 
Bosto New York Montrea Philadelphia Atlant 4 ‘ P 
Buftalo Pittsbur Cleveland Cincinnat loledo of the aute ) i ¢ Oo | ap ) t 
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Selling Agencies = 
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Minneap« Sioux City Denv ! t i ) \\) » 
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The name Wagner on electrical apparatus is equivalent to the Sterling mark on silver 
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or bitter taste. 
cannot become “strong,” 
first, owing to its 
struction it is so easy to clean; 
econd, it is made of * 


“4 


Cause, 


% 
Actual 
Size 


. with Sterling Silver 
Price 1. 50 Stem Band, as shown 
in illustration above, 
packed in hand sc me box With Sterling Silver 
Bands on bot em and bo wi and best quality 
Aush lined genu he , 

‘ $3.7 
$6 $25. If your dealer can 
ad ‘ue $i 50 for a HARDRIG Hi 
t. Four money back if not entirely 
»w, when the juices and nicotine 
space under fire bowl, they drain 
y removing stem or un 
mnet get slo the fire 

istion 


Only 3 Pieces 





Here’s Your Real Joy Pipe 


It insures always a cool, dry, sweet smoke, productive of the full 
fragrance of your favorite tobacco untainted by any foreign odor 
Delightful to you, never offensive to others. It 
or stale or foul, 
ingenious con- 
and, 
Condensite,”’ 


be- 


which is absolutely 

non - absorbent — the 

invention of Mr. J. W. 

Aylsworth, who has been 

for over twenty-five years 

the chief consulting chemist 

of Mr. Thos. A. Edison. 

TRADE 


MARK 








Play Golf? 


Improve Your Game! Muc! depends 
on your drive. 
Players using the HARDRIGHT Driver-Head 
report that it drives from 15 to 25 yards farther 
than a wooden head. It is made of “*Condensite,” 
is entirely non-absorbent, takes and maintains 
a natural polish, and will not chip or eplit. Equal in 
resiliency to ivory, but, unlike a mere ivory facing, 
it is equivalent to a solid ivory head. Price $5, fitted 
with brass toe plate and best quality clean 
grained hickory shaft and leather hand 
grip, or $3.50 for Head only 


Satisfactory 





Hardright Shaving Brushes are guaranteed 
forever against bristles coming out. 


Write for Iliustrated Booklets 


Hardman & Wright, Belleville, N. J. 


























Shirly 


President 
ra Kae 


it n or money back 
He sure iy s on buckles 


TheC.A Sdsastealiie. Co., Shirley, Mass. 


Shoulder-freedom 
for work or play 











Patronine Dunlap Pony 
Stores and Theaters 


chant in every retail line 
NLAP PONY STORI He will 
give your danopportunitytoobtain 
J iveden Pon without expense to you. 


Dunlap Pony Farms, Box 30, Greenfield, Ohio 


your favorite m 
mea DI 
ously 


aCelebra 








MAKE BIG MONEY 


f Champion Sistase Machine 


‘Ro dar soon. Axp “ne 

s and Bu trons 

y ney 
big t Mn 
Hook t 


as. for bre re nials, et 
AMERICAN MINUTE PHOTO CO 
4 Oy Ave pt. Al0l, Chicago, I 


anywhere 
rown 


OSES ” NEW CASTLE 


the moet re pate aad beautifal be enrenns 
t perbly printed ia nat 
i 
grow ‘ er plar It's 
t ' ' 
our t stock ered ‘ ‘ 
HELLER BROS. CO, Box 310, New Castle, Ind 








The Home Belopticon — our latest model 


manulac- 
Ames 
graph 


' 
lenses 


ea e 


ture uw ca of 


and 

net nis, 
here, held a i 
emg te 


the laboratory 


you Balopticons. 





Bausch’ fomb BALOPTICON 


YOR the showing of prints, photos, postals, etc., 
or for lantern slides, if you prefer. 
Many styles to meet eve ry requirement and many 
advantages over less scientifically constructed instru- 
Photographic dealers everywhere will show 


**Fun and Better’’ 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 570 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Interesting Balopticon Booklet 


Picture Machines 
for Home Entertain- 
ment are as enjoyable 


as talking machines. 


on Request 











| said, 


| ing. 


| what she called “ 
| myself, 


} voice, 


| to her sides. 
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CONFESSIONS 
OF AAIN INCONSTANT MAN 


(Continued from Page 20) 


body stiffen; and she brought her hands 
round and pressed them fiercely against 
my chest, holding me away from her and 
crying in a low voice: 

n, don’t! Don’t!” 

“Gwendolyn!” I whispered. 
the matter?” 

She had begun to weep softly. How I 
wished she would storm— that she would do 
anything but be pathetic! 

Presently she smiled up at me through 
her tears and said: 

“Please forgive me, Fred! 
what’s the matter with me.” 

But she did know—and so did I. We 
tried to talk of other things; then what 
should she hit upon but the dance at the 
club! I avoided the topic as though afraid 
it might burn me. That was the last straw 
for Gwendolyn! If there had persisted in 
her mind any doubt as to my defection it 
was removed now by my evasiveness. 

“Oh, Fred!” she cried passionately. 
“Why must you go on making me miser- 
able like this? Why don’t you tell me? 
Anything is better than this!” 

In the other room I heard the newspaper 
fall violently upon the table. I stepped 
away from Gwendolyn just as her mother 
flung back the green portiéres and entered 
the room. Her black eyes were flashing. 

*“Look here, Fred!” she snapped. “I 
want you to understand that my daughter 
is not to be treated as you treat her! You 
expect her to sit here waiting for you when- 
ever you want to come; yet you think that 
all you've got to do is to telephone at the 
last minute if you take a notion to go some- 
where else! Well, young man, you'll find 
you're wrong!” 

Gwendolyn had buried her face in her 
hands. 

“Oh, mother!” I 
“Please go away!” 

“T’ll do nothing of the kind!”’ shrilled 
the angry woman, glaring at me like a she- 
bear defending its young. “I’m going to 
settle this right here! I ought to have done 
it long ago!”” Then, as I stood paralyzed 
and silent, she demanded: ‘‘ Well, sir, what 
have you got to say for yourself?” 

The assault was so direct that, 


V hat is 


I don’t know 


heard her gasp. 


without 


| reasoning at all, I felt forced to meet it with 
| such directness as I could. 


“I don’t know what's the matter,” I 
“except that the other night Gwen- 
dolyn said something about—about marry- 
I never thought of such a thing before! 
Never! It upset me to know Gwendolyn 
hadn’t understood that. Why, I haven't 
any money! I won't be making enough to 
marry on for years and years! I thought 
Gwendolyn and I were just a boy and a girl. 
I never dreamed of asking a girl to marry 
me! It would be ridiculous! I’m terribly 
sorry if I've made Gwendolyn unhappy. I 
| didn’t mean to! You've both been so kind 
to me that I—I *s 

There the mother interrupted me with 
a few plain truths” about 
delivered in staccato tones, which 
must have been audible in the kitchen. 
Gwendolyn had turned and, with her face 
still bowed in her hands, was leaning ab- 
jectly against the doorframe, her shoulders 


| shaking with silent sobs. 


“Oh, mother!” she wailed in a choking 
“T have been humiliated enough! 
Please— please don’t say any more!” 

The elder woman had not finished with 
me however. Ignoring her daughter's 
plea—a plea that I seconded silently but 
very fervently—she continued to dilate 
upon my defects as a man. 

Then, as the situation was becoming 
unbearable, I saw Gwendolyn’s hands drop 
Half blinded by her tears she 
made her way, swaying as she went, to the 
halltree. Taking down my hat she brought 
it to me, pressed it into my hands and 
pushed me toward the door, crying: 

“Oh, go! Go! Please go!” 


The mother was still haranguing. Gwen- 


| dolyn unlatched the door and opened it. 


There was but the one thing for me to do; 
I made a hasty and shameful exit from that 
house, with the tirade of the mother ringing 
in my ears. 

I left a brand-new cane at Gwendolyn’s; 


but I never called to get it. 


No Teutonic antifeminist was ever more 


bitter about women than I became in the 


succeeding days. For more than a week I 
was a somber recluse, working by day and 
spending my evenings reading in my room. 
Even Sallie was a woman—a member of the 
clinging, clawing, crying species known as 
female. Women were all alike! Welld 
would take Sallie to the dance to which I 
had invited her; but after that my relations 
with the sex would terminate. I should 
become a figure melancholy, tragic, yet 
withalinteresting. People wouldlook at me 
and wonder what ghastly story lay beneath 
my outward calm. 

It was in such a frame of mind that I 
called for Sallie on the night of the dance. 
Would.she notice the change in me? | in- 
tended she should. 

She came downstairs almost immediately. 
Her scarf was floating out behind her like 
a cloud and she was drawing on ier long 
white gloves. I had brought her some 
roses, and I placed them in her hands with 
the mien of a tragic young poet. The effort 
was lost upon her, so taken up was she with 
the flowers. In the carriage, driving to the 
club, I maintained what was intended to be 
a moody, mysterious silence. It told. Pres- 
ently I knew she was regarding me closely. 
I kept my eyes fixed ahead of me. 

“Is anything the matter, Fred?” she 
asked. 

**Matter!” 
cynical laugh. 

“Why, Fred!” she exclaimed. 
strangely you speak!” 

“Dol?” I tried to sound evasive. 

“Yes. | He is it anything—anything to do 

with me?” 

I shook my head. Then I said cryptically: 

“Only inasmuch as you, too, are a wo- 
man.” 

‘How do you mean?” 
gether mystified. 

I did .not know 
me pant. 

‘Ah! 1” T said. 
alik e 


I repeated, with a cold, 


“How 


she asked, alto- 


myself—just what I 


“Women! You are all 
, Fred! What is it? I can see that 

fae... terrible has happened. Can't 

you tell me? Perhaps I can help you!” 

““Nothing can help me!” I affirmed. 

“‘Oh, you poor, poor boy!”’ she sighed. 

Without knowing the nature of my trag- 
edy she was deeply affected by it; and 
also without knowing the nature of it—so 
was I. I was fascinated with my new role, 
and began to half believe that I was the 
victim of some blighted love. During the 
evening I danced several times with Sallie; 
the rest “of the time I wandered moodily 
about, silent and sad—like a juvenile 
Hamlet. 

“*] know you have had a miserable time,” 
she declared as we drove home later. “It 
makes me feel terribly to see you so un- 
happy! But you will get over it! I know 
you will! There was a young naval officer 
out in Japan and I thought I - ” She 
finished the sentence by patting my hand 
impulsively. I grasped hers and pressed it. 

*‘Thanks!”’ I said. “I shall remember 
your sympathy to the last!” 

‘To the last!”’ she repeated, alarmed. 
“Why, what do you mean?” It was plain 
that the thought of suicide had crossed her 
mind. She was a wonderful audience! 

“Oh, nothing!” I said in a tone that 
meant anything but nothing. 

“Promise me that you won't do any- 
thing rash!”’ she cried. 

“Very well,” I said. ‘For the present.” 
Then, quite carried away with the vague 
drama I was inventing, I added: “And 
now good-by gy 

“Fred!”’ she gasped. 
away?” 

I nodded. 

“But where?” 

‘Aha! What does it matter? 
bury myself—try to forget!” 

I let that sink in. Then I turned to her 
suddenly. could see by the dim light of 
the carriage lamps-that her eyes were wide 
with agitation. 

“Your sympathy has meant . 
thing!” I said. “I shall always remember 
it. This may be the last time we shall meet! 
Sallie . . . mi ay I kiss you? 

I gazed at her for along moment. Then, 
as she did not answer, I leaned slowly 
toward her. When my face was near hers 
she turned her head back just a little, offer- 
ing her lips. It was a sweet, girlish kiss she 


“You aren’t going 
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| gave me. I have never forgotten it—nor 
yet the fragrance of her! 

Before that evening I do not think that 

Sallieever dreamed of kissing me 


She 


me—that was all; but when she began t 
see me as a romantic and pathetic figure 
her feeling changed. She was very sorry 


for me; and in many women the quality of 
sympathy is so strong that it overlaps the 
beginning of love. The more feminine a 
woman is, the more she likes to mother 
a man; and it is a singular fact that the 
strong feeling known as the mother instinct 
in woman is at once her greatest beauty and 
her greatest menace. That man so ofter 
lacks the conscience or the self-restraint to 
refrain from playing upon this beautiful 
weakness in woman is, perhaps, his greatest 
reproach. 





My performance, though histrionically 
satisfactory, presented certain perplexities 
when considered coldly the next day. What 
on earth had possessed me to talk of going 
away ? Sallie would be expecting me to do 
it, now. How was I to manage? Where 
was I to go? And how? And why? 

1 had never before thought of leaving 
home; but the more I considered the idea 
the more it began to appeal to me. A 
change might be interesting. j 
father could be persuaded to transfer me to 
the New York branch For the next two or 
three days the matter was much on my 
mind. 

As I came upstairs on my return 
the office a few evenings later I heard my 
mother’s voice calling me through the oper 


Perhaps my 


iron 





door of her room. I entered; an I 
crossed to where she sat I did not fail to 
notice that she regarded me with an un 
usually fixed gaze. 

‘How are things going at the office, 


Fred?” she asked after I had kissed her 

1 told her I thought they were going we 
enough. That seemed to satisfy her on one 
point. Presently she said: 

“You haven't been seeing so much of 
Gwendolyn lately as you 


: Th 
you. 


used to, have 


“No.” 
She looked out of the window for a mo 
ment. Then: 


**T had tea with Sallie’s mother this after- 
noon.” 


“Yes?” I responded, beginning to se« 
what was coming. 
“Yes.”” She turned toward me sudden! 


and asked: “‘What’s all this talk of y 
going away, dear?” 

I had to do some quick thinking. If | 
could get my mother on my side father 
would not be so hard to persuade. 

“*Mother,” I said seriously, “I do want 
to go away. I have been thinking of asking 
father to transfer me to the New Yor} 
office. I’m twenty-two now. It is time I 
was getting out on my own.” 

“Is that the only reason?”’ 

“Please don’t ask me,” I said. “ Please 
trust me in the matter. If I ca persuade 
father to transfer me so much the better 
If not I'll have to go anyway. There are 
reasons that I cannot explain, why I know 
it will be best for me.” 

She rose, placed her hands on my shoul 
ders and looked at me intently for a mo- 
ment. Then her eyes grew moist and she 
kissed me, Saying: “My 
Before I left her room she had agreed to do 
what she could for me with father. Poor 
mother! She, too, thought | was the victim 
of a tragic love! 

After dinner I went for a walk to give her 
time to tackle father. There was a light in 
the library when I returned. As I opened 
the front door I heard my father’s voice. 


poor boy he 


“I think you're wrong,” he said. “I 
was a boy myself once, you know. It’s 
ol ly puppy love at the worst. He'll have 
forgotten it in a week.” 

“You never have understood him,” I 
heard my mother reply. ‘“‘He is not like 
other boys. He has ve ry deep feelings. If 


‘ 
he feels he must go I think it is our duty 
to “ 

Even at twenty-two I knew myself well 
enough to smile at thedescription. I let the 
| front door close with a bang. 

My father arranged the matter the next 
day—arranged it better than I had dared 
hope, for I was not only transferred to the 
New York office, but at a salary almost 
double that which I had been getting at 
home. 

I saw Sallie only once more before I left 
She wept over me. And my mother wept at 

| parting too. I was sorry that I had bee 
| forced to make her think me an unhapy 
| lover; but it otherwise | 


was necessary 
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HE man that hoes the 
fastest, 
Can raise the biggest dust, 
But the fellow that hoes 
straightest 
Is a-goin’ t’ git thar fust; 
He’s the chap that puts the 
sperit in his hoe. 
For it’s steady, honest hoein’ 
That keeps the weeds from 
growin’, 
An’ you'll find the best to- 
bac co 
Inthe straightest, cleanes!,row. 
Keep a-hoein’— 
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should never have managed to get away. 
I determined to write her frequently in a 
cheerful vein. She was a dear mother! 
My conscience troubled me because I had 
deceived her. 


From the first I was fascinated by New 
York. The feeling that I was a man out in 
the world alone was in itself stimulating. 

The wild roar and rush of the city—its 
underground burrowings and overhead soar- 
ings; its shipping; its hotels, vast and 
innumerable; its very coldness, indiffer- 
d me spellbound. 
The men in the New York office were differ- 
They were more 
worldly, more polished, better dressed; but 
they did not work so hard. There was a 


| subtle difference, too, in their treatment of 


me. They had not known me as a boy and 
did not therefore discount my ability. Be- 
fore I had been in the New York office six 
months I felt that I was coming nearer to 
earning my increased salary than I had 
ever come to earning the smaller wage I 
drew at home. I had more responsibility 
and I enjoyed it. 

One of my fellow workers had been in 
college with me and I took a room in the 
house where he lived. We prepared our 
own breakfasts—fruit, eggs and coffee— in 
my room, lunched wherever we happened to 
be, and dined about at restaurants. There 
was a good table d’héte near the house, 
where we could dine for seventy-five cents 
when we were not affluent. At other times 
we went to the various hotels and cafés 
on and near Broadway. I never tired of 
watching the people. 

The man with whom I lived rejoiced in 
the name of Reggie and he was naturally 
fitted to live up toit. He was tall and clean- 
and he wore his clothing with 
even to the handkerchief he 
would whip so jauntily out of his cuff. 
Reggie and I occupied our rooms together 
for three years. He was several years my 
senior; and the stories he told of himself, 
plus the collection of girls’ photographs his 
room contained, caused me to hold him in 
mild awe. 

There was a music teacher rooming in 
the same house with us who interested me 
fora time; also, I went to dances organized 
by some of my old college friends and met 
several typical extravagant New York 
young women, whom I saw now and then; 
but they were girls who wished to be taken 
to luncheon at Sherry’s and to know them 
For a time I even 
found a breezy little manicure girl amus- 
ing, but she tried to borrow money. That 
ended her with me. Another girl was in 
business—the secretary to a banker. She 
was one of those trim, pretty, capable young 
women you see in the Wall-Street neighbor- 
hood. I fancied her immensely at first, 
admiring her intelligence as well as her ap- 
pearance; and it used to amuse me to see her 
| trying to overcome when I took her any- 
| where—the tendency her independent life 
gave her to be executive. She always 
wanted to tell me what car to take and what 
to order for dinner; and she would sometimes 
very nearly leave me on a street crossing 
when I wanted to wait for traffic to pass 
and she preferred to dart across ahead of it. 
It was very hard for her to learn to be 
escorted—to rely entirely upon aman. At 
best she only gave an imitation of female 
helplessness, which I found droll. 

She was a really interesting companion, 
because of the combination in her of a 
feminine mind and a somewhat masculine 
experience. She understood men, it seemed 
to me, as well as any woman could; her 
cynicism over them, on the one hand, and 
her pity for them, on the other, constantly 
amazed me. She thought men were like 
children; yet she seemed to like them for 
it—for their directness and their freedom 
from the petty traits she recognized as 
those of her own sex. But I think the most 
engaging thing about her was a baffling 
air of impersonality. I used to feel that, 
friendly and intimate as we were, there was 
nothing exclusive in my relation with her 
that is, that a lot of other men probably 
knew her as thoroughly as I did. There 
was something about that which vaguely 
irritated me. I did not want to be merely 
one of a dozen. It was not that she talked 
about them either; but that I sensed them 
in the background somewhere. 

She knew that I was not a suitor; indeed 
her views on marriage were not unlike my 
own. She said she would never marry 
that the more she knew of men, the less she 
wished to risk her happiness with any one 


of them. 
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One night, when we had been dining and 
talking of these things, I suggested a drive 
home through the Park. We picked up a 
hansom. There was a moon and the air 
was soft. I took her hand. She let me 
hold it. I was surprised. I looked at her 
and her eyes said: “Kiss me!"’ Then I 
knew the weak spot in her armor—what 
was all her reasoning, all her philosophy of 
life, against one simple, natural fact? She 
was a woman and she wanted to be loved 
not married, you understand—just loved. 
And because she wanted to be loved, she was 
too yielding. That was the one thing she 
did not understand. If she had wanted to 
hold me she should not have let me hold 
her hand. It was too easy! From the time 
I kissed her my interest in her waned; 
and—pitifully enough—hers in me grew. 
Had it not been for her vast self-respect 
my final parting with her would not have 
been easily compassed. 

I have said I never meant to marry; but, 
well, if there ever was a woman whom 
But this is the merest idle speculation, for 
Maud was already married when we met. 

Her wedding was the result of one of 
those Annapolis romances—boy and girl; 
dancing; brass buttons; graduation; mar- 
riage in a church full of pretty girls in pretty 
gowns and young men in uniform. Very 
effective. Then he went to sea—gold lace 
and brass buttons on a battleship three 
thousand miles away! Twice she circled 
the globe to follow that young man. She 
would catch up with him here and there for 
a day or a week or a fortnight; then sail 
on again—the same sea, but a different 
ship. And when she proudly showed me 
his photograph, very stiff and wooden and 
stupid-looking in his full-dress uniform, the 
question in my mind was: Is he worth it? I 
don’t believe he was. Butshe was. Heought 
to have been following her. A dead hus- 
band would be better, I should think, than 
one who comes to life for a week or so once 
or twice a year. A man and wife who lead 
that kind of life can hardly be acquainted 
with each other. They go on developing 
apart; and when now and then they meet 
they y are half 

When I met her he had just gone to the 
Orient agein—the third time in the sever 
years they had been man and wife. And she 
would have followed as before, but the 
movements of his ship were uncertain; so 
she took an apartment for the winter in 
New York. 

A young naval lieutenant took me to call 
on her. I remember I did not wish to go 
that I tried todrag him instead to see a play. 
But he had promised—he was going to the 
Orient and she wished him to take word 
from her direct to her husband. 

What if I had not gone? 

She was rather tall and quite sle nder, yet 
with a lovely roundness to her that made 
me think of a white birch. Her hand, when 
I shook it, felt very small and soft and, 
somehow, yielding. It was a hand that 
expressed her-—-slender, pretty, nervous, 
yet competent and, above all, pathetic. Yes, 
there was always something pathetic about 
Maud, even when she was happiest —some- 
thing indescribably wistful. Naturally. 
A young sweet creature, devoted and de- 
serted—a girl alone who was never meant 
to be alone! 

That evening she talked of her hus- 
band a great deal, showing us his abomi- 
nable, unworthy picture, worrying about 
him, wondering where he was and how long 
it would be before she saw him; then apol- 
ogizing for doing so—and immediately 
beginning all over again. 

When my friend suggested that I try to 
‘cheer her up a little’’ through the months 
to come | promised that I would. I meant 
it, too, for my heart went out to her sin- 
cerely. Cheer her up! I cannot 
say I did that—averaging matters, I mean. 
No one but Maud herself could settle that, 
and I am not sure she could, for certain. 

At first we only went to dinner or to the 
theater now and then; but as I began to 
appreciate the bewildering variety of her 
moods and the charm of her electrical in- 
telligence, the theater grew tiresome. Her 
talk was so much better than the talk upon 
the stage—except when she talked about 
her husband. I had to hear a good deal of 
him in those early weeks, but I stood it 
and presently I did not hear so much. That 
was the first sign I noticed. . . . One 
evening when I called, we sat together for 
three hours and she never spoke of him at 
all. I went home happy. 

When spring came, I would call for her 
in the late afternoon and we would walk 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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The Right Cream for 
March and April 


Right now your complexion requires 
attentive care. The wind and weather 
at this time of year chap and harden it 
when you are outdoors. And indoors 
it is parched by overheated air. 

Your toilet soap, teo, often adds to the 
injury by robbing the skin of its natural 
oil, so necessary to its smoothness and 
softness. You have tried many creams 
to correct this—but have you used the 
right cream— 








Buttermilk Cerate aula 


eit tonight 


Penslar Buttermilk Cerate is compounded scientifically to 
promote and maintain beauty and freshness of the skin. It is 
not a cold cream, or a vanishing cream, nor is it intended 
merely as a protective skin-covering. It is distinctively a 
beneficial cream, compounded with cerates and fresh dairy 
buttermi/k, and contains purified vegetable oils which are grad- 
ually absorbed by the skin and thus help restore its natural 
velvety smoothness, 

Apply it lightly, even sparingly, and with gentle massage. ‘Then wipe off with 
a soft, dry cloth any of the cerate which has not been absorbed. A very few 
applications will prove Penslar Buttermilk Cerate delightfully efficient in aidir 
you to keep your complexion at its best. 


, 
Ie 


Get the large fifty-cent jar today at any of the 


Pinslar Stores— Everywhere 


Penslar Stores are those select drug stores whose dominant lines comprise the 
Penslar products, and whose character, reliability, high professional standing 
and good storekeeping methods have matle them eligible to display the Penslar 
sign-—by which you and everyone may know and find them. There is a 
Penslar Store near you. Look for this sign on door or window. 





Penslar and Sylvodora products 







The Penslar Products shown here are : 
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Sylvodora (Woodland Odors) —the wonder- 
ful brand of exquisite perfumes, toilet waters, 
soaps and powders carried in Penslar Stores 
comprises Lilaflor, Violaflor, Gardenflor, Cyclamen des 
Alpes and eight other perfumes; toilet waters of the same 
twelve enticing odors; toilet soaps at 25 and 50 cents; a face 
powder practically invisible on the skin, giving natural beauty; 
and toilet powders Rosatale, Violatalc, and Lilatak in 


unique glass flasks, at 50 cent 


After-shaving suggestion to men 


s. 


You'll find Penslar After-Shaving Lotion, Sylvodora Lila 
Vegetal and the Sylvodora Toilet Powders refreshing and an 
excellent means of keeping the skin clear and healthful 


Our special March offer 


To acquaint you with Lilaflor, the aristocrat of perfumes, a 


liberal sample, petite size, will 
Chemical Co., Detroit, Mich., on receipt of 10 cents postage 


} 


be sent you by the Peninsula: 


(This is not a stock size, hence is not offered in Penslar 
Stores), but Lilaflor and all other Sylvodora perfumes may be 


bought at Penslar Stores in any desired quantity 


In Canada 


the Penslar line is manufactured at Walkerville, Ont 


are sold exclusively by 





Oy 








The Sylvodora Products shown here are: 
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SAFETY FIRST 


Quality, Service and Lower Cost Mileage for 
Goodrich Tire Users 


Goodrich Unit Molding is really the orig- 
inal “Safety First’’ idea in tire construction. 


Safety must go deeper th in the tread. 


It must be made into the tire. Goodrich 
Tires are built on a foundation of safety. 


The quality of Goodrich Tires today is the 
standard by which all high grade tires 
must be judged. This is because they 
represent the perfection of tire-making 
and tire-know ledge —which gives Good- 
rich Tires their leadership. 
+ ¢ + 

The body of the tire, side walls, fabric, 
rubber, bead and tread are balanced and 
interlocked through and through so that 
the whole tire is one live unit. 


lhe user of Goodric h’ —_ gets the utmost 
in service and mileage, because each tire 
wears as a unit—every part of the tire 
helping every other ot to perform the 
service demanded of This is one of 
the reasons why Goodrich Tires give 
better service and lower cost mileage. 
+ 

\nd now the Goodrich Safety Tread 
solves the skidding and sliding problem 
for the motorist and gives him **Safety 
First’? in actual operation as well as in 
construction, + 


No odd projections to knock out the 
underlying tire structure. 


Goodrich 
paiety Tires 


Best in the Long Run 





Five Bars and a Crosstie 
The “Safety First” Symbol 


The strong rubber fingers of the Safety 
Tread clean and grip the road. They stop 
the skid before it starts. They make the 
brake effective and make your steering sure. 











Just the unit-group of bars and crosstie 


which brace and balance the strain on the 
tire so that the Safety Tread runs as a 
smooth tread does and gives more actual 
service and mileage. 


Here are the prices to pay for the best tires ever produced in the Goodrich factory: 





] Smooth Tread ee Safety Tread 
Prices Prices 


$11.70 | $12.65 | $2.80 
15.75 17.00 | 3.50 
16.75 18.10 | 3.70 
33 x4 23.55 25.25 4.75 
34x4 | 2435. 


Dealers almost everywhere have Go« 


Size 


30x3 
30 x 31, 
32 x 31, 


Grey Inner Tl 
Tube Prices 


26.05 | 490 | 38x5/2 | 54.00 


rich Tires in stock or can get them for you from one of our branches or depots. 


Size ” Smooth Tread Z Safety Tread ] ‘Geey Samer 


rices rices Tube Prices 
34x 4%, $33.00 | $35.00 | $6.15 
35 x 4i/ 34.00 36.05 | 630 
36 x 41, 35.00 37.10 | 6.45 
37x5 41.95 4445 | 7.70 | 


5730 | 835 | 








The B. F. Goodrich Company 


Factories: Akron, Ohio 


Branches in All Principal Cities 


There is nothing in Goodrich Advertising that isn’t in Goodrich Goods 
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and watch 
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keep looking at my w 
we got back to her : 
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! and later drive 
During dinner I would 
itch t ure that 


irtment by | 


y half-past 


the twilight fall 
a] + 
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out 


changing re ions 
] 
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omake 








nine—for later than that, we agreed, it did 
not “look well.” 

One day Maud telephoned me at the 
office. She wanted me to come to her assoon 


as I could. artment about 


tea-time. 


I reached her ay 
Her manner was abstracted. 





don’t know just what made me tele- 
phone you—it was a foolish impulse. I've 
just heard from hin the fleet is coming 
home. He wishes me to meet him in San 
Francisco. I don’t see what I am to do 
do you? I have a lease on this apartment 
until October, you se¢ ind id 
I said I did not see what she could do. 


Poor 


er to tall r 
made her 


We went out to dim 
Maud! 


it over. 


The thought ol going 





frantic. Her heart was like some pitiful 
little animal ec 


iught and struggling in the 
A woman lt - 
is so different in her methods from 
a man! Maud loved me—ev 


gave me 


trap of conscience. such a sit 
uatio! 
look she 


told me so; every wt 


ra sh e spol e 


I loved he 


or dian t speak. 


We were quivering upon tl 
ibys but how different we 


For she was a woman and I 








eyes were open. I saw the pre 

But she shut her eyes and kept saying 
to herself: “‘ There is no precipice! This is 
level ground before ! It is! I 
wear it is!’ 1 thousand 
ophistries she prov mu tar 

Her « i} ‘ for self-delusio t r 

me aur Dp ? rs ] ‘ re to 
God kno I did!—but as I listene 
it W with a growing fee 
so it must be with or 
1ome he went o wit! 
“There's the rent to | 
haven't got 1 summer 
fleet may stop in Frisco 








ther ome round to 
never tell! —He’s sure ) stationed o 
ntic Coast so e } heen here 
And a great de mors 
here Maud! I le pted It 
rst time I had used her give 
et’s not deceive ourselves! 
ghtened 
ve ¢ rsel ve ne repeater 
‘ You know I love ye Don't you 
ove n ) 
“Don’t! Don’t!” she begged, all atrem 
le “You mustn’t say that! Do you 
know ‘u mustn’t? It’s wrong! It’s 
icked! You mustn't!” 





won't un 
you mustn't 


Though I had longed to, I refrained from 


spe ak to me like 


so much as touching her hand. Give me 
credit for such fairness as there is in that! 

It was not yet half past nine when we 
reached her door. She expected me to go 
in; but, after having helped her to alight 
from the hansom, I stopped upon the 


sidewalk and lifted my hat 





“I’m not coming in tonight,” I said. “I 
want you to work this matter out alone 
without prejudice I shall not attempt to 
influence you. I shall not even come agai 
until you send for me 


her breath. Then we sh¢ 
night. In my morning 


from her. 


She caught 
hands and said good 
mail there « 


been posted 


ame a note 


the night before: 


tout. Please 


late 


come af er 
M. 


not 


I have thought i 


dinner. 


Her drawing room was charming 


ise 


beca of extravagance, but because of her 
perfect taste. It was furnished pri 
in wicker, with curtains and 
cretonne; and there were one or two pieces 
of old mahogany to give th 
weight. The maid let me in. 
a chair by the window and waited. I was 
more nervous, I think, than I had ever been 
before. Would co ience win? | 
terribly t. 

She was in asoft French-blue gown, which 
made her eyes look the color of cornflowers. 
I rose and stood by my cnair. Instead ef 
shakir Xv hands as usual, we bowed, and she 
seated herself another chair some feet 
away. | had she had wanted 
me to do. | ‘ we must 
not com She was 


cushions of 
le necessary 


I sat down in 


was 


afraid it mig! 





y 
in 






done j 





e too ciose to ea other. 


afraid. 
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ultir began to talk of incons 
quen I could barely stand 
I he words, but they meant 1 





“Oh, Maud!” 


t thist ! 
io 


I broke 


Tell me what you have to 


trac hing! 
say 

She looked at me intently. 
*‘Can’t you guess?” 
“No!” I cried. “* Tell me! 
over with!” 

“Don't you 
should go on 
“Then you do lo 


See 1t IS Impossi Dic nat we 








““I—] haven’ she declar " 
voice a little f: 

“Do say so!’ 

She was suffering. 

‘Please don’t!” she sa I I ae 
is so hard for m« Don't m t 
harder!” 

“In try not to dear.’ 

She was a poor little struggling thing 
I wanted to help he Yes, and I wanted 
to hinder her too. I wanted to do both. She 
passed over the final word of my utte 
ance—-it seemed so unimportant in the face 
of other things. After a pause | 

Pa you mean that it is over? 


“hen 
hat it never began!” she answered 





know it isn’t so! 
“It didn’t! ’ 
“It did!” I declared. “And 


question is: Is this the « 1? Her 
were compress¢ d She nodded 

*You won't see me any more?” I asked 

“T mustn't!’ 

She seemed to find some differe ct in the 
meaning of the two words UO! course iy" re 
is a difference too 


‘You are sure 
Again she nodded 
“Then, Maud,” I said, 


“don't 


rising, 


you think the easiest way for both of us 
will be for me to go now, quietly? I'll wal 

lit n ow, Gu iV. ik WaiK 
over there and shake hands with 


you 
I can trust myself to do that, dear! 





we'll say ‘good night!’— just as we alw 

iy it. We won't iv the other thing that 
sounds eternal just ‘good r t! lor 
mally, you know.” 

“But —but She was tremu 
wit! agitatior 

But what? 

rhere’s something I want to te ou 
elore you g 

Say it quickly then!” 

I remained standing. 

‘I-—I Do you think I ar bad 


womar 


fad! It was then an 
word in the world 
ustice be applied to 


] ; 
bast 








Maud 


was, I laughed at the idea. It 


was 
thetic too! I felt myself weakening 


SO pa 
I could 
not stand much more of this. 

“Come!” I said as firmly as I could 
“It’s good night!” 

I advanced toward her, holding out my 
hand. She rose, lifting herself to her feet 
by pressing both hands on the arms of her 
chair. Her eyes were two stars. She 
out her hand. I found it with mi 
tried to speak; but something had happened 
to my vocal cords and the words I had 
wished to sound strong and firm left my lips 
in a whisper 

“Good night!’ 
gasp and moisten her lips 
1e would have replied, but no 
me. Then— I swear that neither of 
the i 

















is took itiative—then, as by a stroke 
f lightning were flung ; re} ther’ 
ot lg g we were flung into each others 
irms! 

We did not part as she had planned; she 
did not go to San Francisco. 


Maud and 


day Ww he n 


Then the torm broke 
me. I was in my apartment one \ 
I heard yhone ring. I ansv 


first heard some incoherent sound 


upon 


} taller r 
the teley ere 


and at 
over the wire. Then presently, to my hor 
ror, I recognized Maud’s voice, choked wit! 
sobs, asking me to her at 
“What is it? 
I could not 





to come 
I cried. 
make out her reply. 
occurred to me that her husband might 
come back— that he might be 
ing there beside her, listening, so that she 
dared not tell me. I asked if that was the 
case. 
ei 
you can! 


I was in 


once 


have stand- 


she answered. “‘Come as soon as 
I'm alone.” 


an agor 





1e. 





of apprehension as I 


hastened to her. She let mein herself. Her 
face was swollen with weeping. I caught 
her in my arms and begged her to tell me 


what had happened. 
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is the replacement of paper as a print 1 
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Washing is easy when there 
the solution 
making wonderful miniatures 
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Made in Porcelain White, V« 


~ 3\ x ‘ 2 
4 x 7 
5 «x 
8 x 
10 x l4 4.00 
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Important Features 
Imperishable 
Needs no mounting 
Non-curling 
Matte surface 


Washable 





The pictures you value deserve to be printed in permanent form 
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Takes water 


There is only one way 


55 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 
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36 Fitth St., Cincinnati, 0 


50% Saving in Coal Bills 
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PECK-WILLIAMSON ¢ 
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Jation and a Revolution 
in Photographic Art 


1¢ Only real improvement 


Equally desirable for emateur or professional work. PHOTOLOID is a tremendous time-saver 
as the prints can be made, developed, fixed, thoroughly washed, and dried, all within a half hour 
and curl up m 


color easily 
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For absolute assurance 
of long service, dood 
style and perfect fit. buy 


PHOENTX 
SILK HOSE 


IN4~-PAIR BOXES 


texture, _— 


shapeliness and 
elegance of finish com- 
mend Phoe- 

nix Silk Hose 

to discrimi- 

nating men 


ee and women. 
these fea- 

tures with 

exceptionally long 

wearing qualities and youhave 
the secret of Phoenix success. 
Phoenix Silk Hose is made of 
absolutely AT ALL G00D 
pure-dye DEALERS 
thread silk 


of finest 


quality. 


MEN’S 
50c to $1 Pair 
WOMEN’S —40 shades 
T5c to $2 Pair 
(AJl regular and out sizes) 
“Made in America” by 
PHOENIX KNITTING WORKS 

224 Broadway, Milwaukee 
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— PAPER 


giv in black or bl opies 

‘ for all time its smooth 

makes all the letters on a page evenly 

it is really economical because one 

for 100 letters and 20 copies can 
vw writing 


ae for FREE Sheet of MultiKopy 
F. 8 WEBSTER OO. 335 Congress 8t., BOSTON, MASS. 


~ York Chicage Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Maker Brand Typewriter Ribboas 
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In answer she showed me a telegram. It 
was from the captain of her husband’s ship. 
Her husband had been injured in an ex- 
plosion in a turret during target practice. 
Maud was urged to go to him at once, at 
Fortress Monroe. 

It was a sickening sort of thing, of course. 
One could not help being sorry for him; but 
I must admit I was not inclined to tears. 


| I had come to hate Maud’s husband as the 


injurer always hates the injured. It is an 
odd thing—that kind of hatred. 

I attributed her agitation to the shock 
and horror of the accident; but as she be- 
came calmer I saw that the news had struck 
deeper than I had at first supposed. Deep- 
seated feelings of religion in her had been 
touched. She had done wrong and now 
had come this awful judgment. 

“He needs me! He 
kept saying. 

Her remorse was a terrible thing to wit- 
ness; yet when I tried to comfort her she 
pushed me away. There was a gentle firm- 
ness in the way she held me off that some- 
how explained more to me than anything she 
said. I knew she still loved me— yet that 
everything was over. The explosion in 
that steel turret, hundreds of miles away, 
had not merely killed and crippled —it had 
cured. The follies and delusions of a love 
that could never bring happiness— that was 
headed for disaster— had been blown out of 
her mind. Her vision was clear. Her sense 
of values had returned. She was like a 
woman recovered from insanity. I cannot 
tell you how I came to understand all this, 
butI did. And,though 
the thought of parting 
with her made me 
suffer, I knew she was 
right—yes, and that, 
right orwrong, her pur- 
pose was fixed. Had I 
wished to divert her, I 
could not have done so. 

It was a strange eve- 
ning I spent there in 
her apartment, helping 
her to plan and pack; 
looking up trains; car- 
rying her dainty dresses 
from the closet hangers 
to the bed and laying 
them out there to be 
put into her trunks; 
wrapping up her little 
slippers (more like bits 
of jewelry, I thought, 
than footwear), work- 
ing for her like a lady’s 
maid; never so much 
as touching her hand, so 
slender, nervous and 
white, as I helped her 
to prepare to leave me. 

There were so many 
little details to be seen 
to—so many little er- 
rands left over for me 
to do after she should be gone. Asshe men- 
tioned them and I made matter-of-fact 
notes, I felt as though I was taking down 
a last will and testament—as though I was 
to be executor for the woman I loved, to 
carry out the wishes she left behind her. 
There was something grim and terrible 
about it. It was like death! 

Presently the expressman came and 
carried out her trunks. I smoked a cigar 
while she packed her traveling bag, putting 
in those intimate silver things, from her 
dresser, that always go in last—the brush 


” 


needs me!” she 


| which smoothed out her splendid hair; and 
| the round mirror, blessed by the reflection 


of her beautiful and gentle face. 

Then it came time to go. The taxi was 
standing outside. She put on her hat. I 
helped her into her coat. Then I took up 
her bag and we moved toward the hall 
door. Approaching it I wondered. “ee 

I hoped passionately But it 
should be as she wished—our parting! 

She placed her left hand on the knob and 
turned to me, extending the other. I took it, 
letting it rest lightly in my own; and, look- 
ing into her eyes, learned what she wished. 
They told me everything — what she felt; 
what I must not do. 

I leaned over and very gently kissed her 


| hand. 


Though I put her on the train, that was 


| our farewell to each other and to what 
| had been. 


This was not to be the story of my sor- 
rows, but of my loves. A year has passed 
since Maud went away. Her husband has 
recovered —that is, as much as he ever will. 
He will never be strong. He has retired 
She is with him. I have 


Gwendotyn Was Like Some Well:Fed, 
Saucy Little Bird 
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had several letters from her—sweet, brave 
letters, with a kind of formality about them 
that makes me shudder. 

It is summer again now, and I am thirty- 
one. Two months ago I met at a dinner 
party a girl who gave me the first interest I 
have felt in any woman since Maud went. 
I have not even wanted to go out; but I 
have forced myself to do it because I know 
that it is best for me. 

Sybil has the most curious, comprehend- 
ing eyes. They are blue, with flecks of black 
which give them a look of extraordinary 
depth, and make them seem to say all sorts 
of things. She drawls a little, too, and her 
voice is mellow. She is a most sympathetic, 
exquisite being, and her dresses are soft 
and dainty, like the petals of flowers. To 
compare a woman to a flower is trite, but 
never have I recognized between them 
such kinship. Not only does Sybil seem to 
be made of flowers, but she loves them more 
than any woman I have ever known. I send 
them to her often now, and lately I have 
timed them to arrive when I am there. I 
love to see her face light up when the box is 
placed in her hands. I cut the string for 
her. She removes the cover and cries: *‘Oh, 
look! Look! Aren't they beautiful?” 

And I smile and imagine that the flowers 
look up at her and whisper to each other: 
“Oh, look! Isn't she beautiful, too?” 

Then Sybil takes them out of the box, 
handling them tenderly, like a mother han- 
dling a little baby. She puts her arms about 
them and holds them to her face, inhaling 
their sweetness; then offers them to me 
and I put my face 
down where hers has 
been. 

Then, perhaps be- 
fore starting in to 
arrange them, she will 
hold them to her face 
again, and, turning up 
her eyes, look at me 
over the tops of the 
blooms and thank me. 

You should see her 
cheek against a bunch 
of pink sweet peas or 
her eyes close to a mass 
of violets! 

She lays the flowers 
on the table gently 
and getsavase. Lately 
she has been letting me 
take it to the butler’s 
pantry to get water. 
Then I sit and watch 
her as she arranges 
these fragrant friends 
of hers— putting one 
stalk here, another 
there, to fill out the 
composition; stepping 
back, tilting her head 
to one side, regarding 
them critically from 
every side, and return- 
ing to give them a touch—doing this over 
and over until they satisfy her. I could 
watch her all day arranging flowers! 


There is one word that has been recurring 
a great deal in her conversation recently. 
The word is “Platonic,” and it is applied 
by Sybil to our friendship. 


But I have heard them talk that way 
before! 


Between Two Baths 


MISSOURI official returned in very 

moderate circumstances to his home 
town after a long career in office. His fellow 
townsmen thought to buy a house and pre- 
sent it to him. 

The Missouri statesman was noted for 
his ability to keep on the fence. He never 
took a positive stand on anything, but 
leaned one way and then another and com- 
promised by remaining on the tight wire. 

The committee went to look at a house. 
It was a good house, with plenty of rooms 
and two bathrooms. All were pleased 
except one man, who said nothing. 

**How about it, Bill?” the other commit- 
teemen asked. ‘‘ Do you think this house is 
all right?” 

“Nope,” replied Bill. “It’s unsanitary.’ 

“Unsanitary? Why, man, you're crazy! 
It has good plumbing and two bathrooms.’ 

‘That's jest it,” said Bill. “‘Them two 
bathrooms is what I don’t like. He'd 
never get to take a bath with two bath- 
rooms in the house, because he couldn't 
decide to use one without bein’ afraid he’d 
hurt the feelin’s of the other.” 
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Despite all your skill in 
wniting and illustration, the 
book's success depends largely 
on the paper. 

Reputation is your best 
guide —the reputation that 
has made 


LUSTRO 
PAPER 
ot Warren Standard 


the standard of glossy coated 
papers. Its surface, its color, 
its degree of gloss will do 
full justice to finest screens, 
minute details, shadowy 
vignetting. 

In using Lustro you ob- 
tain the perfected product 
of the paper makers who 
made the first coated paper 
in the United States. 


Send for Printed 
Sample Sheets 
S. D. WARREN & CO. 
162 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass 


Makers of the best in staple lines of 
Coated and Uncoated Book Papers 
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Write for names of Beacon Falls 
dealers in your town. We'll also send a 
money-saving Booklet i rubber toot- 


wear. Ask for Booklet * 


Beacon Falls 
Rubber Shoe Co. 
Beacon Falls, 

‘onn. 








Look Here Boat Owners 
Racing Propeller Wheels, Reverse 
Gears and all kinds of motor boat 
accessories. Send for large free catalog. 

MICHIGAN WHEEL CO. 
1122 MONROE AVENUE, GRAND 
RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Oldest and largest 
manufacturers in U.S.A 
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Steel Lined Speed 
Shells 


mite RO CLUB 


“The Old Reliable 
New Club” 


(Black Powder) 


® NEW CLUB 


¥ BLACK POWDER 
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Nitro Club Steel Lined Shotshells 
(Smokeless) 
Made in 10, 12, 16, 20, 24, and 28 gauge in 


standard loads—all proven and popular smoke- 
less powders. 














Remington-U MC Shot Shells 


“Arrow” and “Nitro Club,” Smokeless 
“New Club,” Black Powder 


IGHTY Thousand ammunition dealers are 


now getting ready to feature Remington-U MC 
ammunition again this season. 

From facts at hand as compared with this time last year, they are pre- 
paring for a big increase in their Remington-U MC sales, 

The tendency among keen sportsmen is to concentrate on Remington- 
UMC~—+to take their custom to the Remington-U MC dealer and to make his 
store Sportsmen’s Headquarters in every town. 

Whatever make of gun you shoot—whether a Remington-UMC or 
other standard arm—find the dealer who displays the Red Ball Mark of 
Remington-UMC. He keeps his assortment complete—the loads you want 
for every kind of game hunted in your section. Remington-UMC ammuni- 
tion—the test and sign of the forward looking dealer everywhere. 


Remington Arms—Union Metallic Cartridge Company 
299 Broadway, New York Windsor, Ontario 





Arrow Steel Lined Shotshells New Club Shotshells 
(Smokeless) (Black Powder) 


Made in 10, 12, 16, and 20 gauge in stand- Made in 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 20, 24, and 28 
ard loads— all proven and popular smokeless gauge in standard loads — all proven and pop- 
ular black powders. 



































Why a Motorcycle Speedometer should 
always be driven from the trouble 
proof front wheel 





MOTORCYCLE that 

takes its speed and mileage records 

from the front wheel is absolutely free 
frorn all inaccuracies and is never liable to cause 
any trouble or get out of order. 


speedometer 


Whereas, a motorcycle speedometer that 
takes its speed and mileage records from the 
rear wheel is almost continually in trouble and 
almost always shows incorrect mileage, because 
it is subject to every drawback which the front 
wheel drive is free of. 

Now here are the reasons: 

Where does all the slippage occur when 
riding on wet pavements or slippery roads? 
\t the rear wheel doesn't it? Never at the 
front wheel. <A false register of mileage and 
speed results.. This cannot happen with the 
Stewart front wheel drive. 

Which wheel revolves when you have your 
motorcycle on the stand tuning up? Only 
the rear wheel! And even if your machine 
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And why a Motorcycle Speedometer should 
not be driven from the trouble 


making rear wheel 





is supplied with a device for disengaging 
your speedometer you are pretty nearly sure 
to forget it. Or else it is too much trouble. 
Or it may become disengaged on the road 
when you don’t want it to. All of which means 
more false mileage. This cannot happen with 
the Stewart front wheel drive. 

And false mileage, in addition to giving you 
an incorrect record of the number of miles you 
have traveled, means a big money loss on tire 
adjustments because you have no correct record 
of miles traveled. This difficulty cannot come 
up when a Stewart front wheel drive is used. 

The Stewart front wheel drive has no flexi- 
ble shaft to get into trouble. 

While we make what we know to be the 
very best rear wheel drive on the market, we 
strongly recommend the Stewart front wheel 
drive as the most practical and most accurate, 
dependable and safest instrument. 


The Stewart front wheel drive comprises a 


Details of the Famous Stewart Front Wheel Drive 


strument is mounted on the 
The drive operates 

The tube 

bracket which holds the wear 
1 fibre 


1 steel tube 


pinion This The new instrument 


bracket moves perfectly free and takes 
up all spring action of front wheel, thus 
eliminating the springing and whipping 


is jeweled and 


handsomely designed The case is fin 
ished in polished nickel plate 
odometer registers 10,000 miles and re 
peat; trip odometer registers 100 miles 
and repeat All speeds are indicated 


Season 


(even fractions 


75 miles an hou 


r 


each instrument is tested for accuracy 
at the terrihc speed 


ute, and is fully guaranteed for the year 


of a mile) trom zero to 


»f 1000 miles a min 


rigid steel tube bent to the proper angle, which 
connects the speedometer with the driving 
pinion through an angle joint. The driving 
« hain operates the instrument through this tube 
The bracket is mounted on the axle of the front 
wheel. It swings freely on the axle. The steel 
tube is attac hed toa right angle joint mounted 
on opposite end of bracket. Because of the 
bracket swiveling on the axle, this drive absorbs 
all shocks and up and down movement 
of the front forks. 


Also the Stewart instrument is of the famous 
magnetic type—the same as used on nearly all 
the high priced automobiles—the same as used 
on over |,000,000 automobiles and motorcycles 

And it is priced at only $12—the lowest 
priced magnetic speedometer in the world! 

If you are buying a new motorcyc le see that 
a Stewart Front Wheel Drive is part of the 
regular equipment. Take no other. 


For sale by dealers all over the world. 


Rear Wheel Drive 


Specially designed bracket holds lower 
end of flexible shaft rigidly im place 
Cannot work ioose and allow hbre pix 
ion to get out of mesh with the driving 
gear >pr <Ket is split and aly ar 
plied Instrument firmly amped to 
trame in easily readable positi« 


Price $12 Complete. 


Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corporation 


Factories: Chicago, lilinois, and Beloit, Wisconsin 


17 Branches and Service Stations in all principal cities and large towns 


Zz 














THE BOOM-CURED CITY 


THE SATURDAY 


(Continued from Page !7 


Without more ado Hale took the foun- 
tain pen Hitchens held out to him and signed 
the agreement. Next he drew forth his 
pocke t checkbook and wrote outa check for 

he required one thousand dollars, payable 
to = nens. 
i Hite) ke pt his promise. He did 
ell r e property within five weeks for four 
indred thousand doll: irs. Of course Hale 
as delighted; but he did not know thata 
few hours before taking him to dine at the 
café Hitchens had lunched there, and had 
fixed the waiters by dividing twenty dollars 
mong them to make a fuss over him when 
he arrived for dinner. 

\s the summer of 1907 waned there was 
a revival of landbuying in Pittsburgh. In 
July and August the market had been quiet 
but the prevailing opinion was that it 
would soon regain its accustomed buoyancy. 
There had been he avy declines in stock- 
market prices, but few discerned anything 
significant in Wall Street’santics. Themat- 
ter of greatest concern was the money mar- 
ket—especially in the East. Like other big 





centers Pittsburgh was being drawn on to 
help New York. Loans on speculative land 
purchases were hard to procure, but the cash 


resources of some Pittsburgh land operators 
were large, and that class continued to buy. 
Well do I remember the October after- 
noon in 1907 when word reached P ittsburgh 
that the Knickerbocker Trust Company, 
of New York, had cl od ts doors. 
was in the City Deed Registry Office 
to decide how many of the sixty-nine 





left at the office that day were 
worth copying for publication in the Dis- 
patch next morning. I was glancing through 
a five-hundred-thousand-dollar deed when 
ew came in t gnc infor- 
ut a certain large property. 
the news?” he aA we 


aid. ** What is it? 
ist company failure in New 





n, ai re pueda 
‘That shouldn't frighten Pittsburgh,” 


I remarked 


It s« the ie cou try—or ought 
to!” he declared. ‘It means the beginning 
of hard times Conditions are just right for 


1 and Pittsburgh is going to be hit 
, too much land specula- 
ion here—too much speculation gene rally. 
Now we shall have to p ay for it.’ 
I thought him unduly frightened; but 
he knew the true situation, as subsequent 
developments demonstrated. 





When Hard Times Came 


The dénouement came quic kly and Pitts- 





burgh was especially hard hit! One of the 
city’s largest and supposedly strongest in 

dustrial concerns—the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Compans went 


nto the hands of areceiver. Pittsb yurgh was 
paralyzed with surprise and fear. Banks 
1it loaning. Money was practically unob- 
nable and landbuying ceased abruptly. 
The boom was over! 

There has never been a land boom that 
r to somebody. In 
Pittsburgh’s case every owner of real prop 


has not brought disast« 


erty paid the penalty. A triennial assess- 
ment had been levied when prices were 
approaching their highest. Under the 
Pittsburgh tax s) land assessments are 





“t 


revised every third They may be 
changed every year, but seldom are. The 
triennial levy, coming when it did, found 
taxable valuations far below market prices; 
so assessed values were brought up to $512,- 
463,533. In 1900 they had been $274,532,- 
158—hence during the boom period they 
had almost doubled; and year by year the 
tax millage had been increased. With a 
panic in full swing Pittsburgh found its 
taxes the heaviest they had ever been. 

It followed that nobody would buy land 
at any price—all were afraid; and, besides, 
money was at a premium. There was no 
use in trying to sell; so for months every- 
body waited. Then came a few sacrifice 
sales. Next came countless foreclosures of 
mortgages. Some people who could have 
liquidated their loans let their properties go 
for what had been borrowed on them, for it 
was thought that ultimately the bottom 
would drop out of prices. 

Finally money eased, mortgage foreclo- 
sures decreased and land prices steadied. 
The gradual return of —_ times restored 
confidence. In the interval, however, the 
real-estate field had been strewn with finan- 
cial wrecks. In a sense Pittsburgh had met 








its real-estate Waterloo and the land mar 
ket was dead; and so it remained until two 
years ago. 

What of the Pittsburgh Crowd—those 
reckless spenders? Long before the boom 
had ceased some of those men had quit the 
market and had gambled away all their 
profits—and much more besides—in wild- 
cat schemes. 

lso, they had plunged anew in Wall 
Street at heav y cost, and had helped pro- 
mote from ten to a dozen consolidations, 
most of which brought heavy losses finally. 

Thus, in various ways, the sudden rich 
had been shorn of many millions. When 
the financial and real-estate skies cleared, it 
was seen that comparatively few of the 
spendthrifts still owned business proper- 
ties—-or much else—when contrasted with 
the colossal fortunes that had been theirs 
a few years previous. 

No more do these men squander money 
as if they possessed an inexhaustible sup- 
ply of it. No more do they buy costly prop 
erties or any other kind—certainly not as 
in the old days, when some of them bought 
without knowing positively just what they 
bought. 

In the heyday of their good fortune two 
of the Pittsburgh Crowd were discussing a 
property one of them had purchased a few 
days before. 


The Lucky Dog 


“Bob, you're a lucky dog to get a prop- 
erty like Uh at. at such a price,”’ said one to 
the oth “*You’ll make a nice turn on it. 
Won't ~ , Tom?” he added, addressing the 
broker in whose office they were. 

“He ought to,” the real-estate man 
answered. 

“Of course I will,”’ the buyer declared. 
“It’s like finding money to get a thirty 
foot lot in such a location, with a good 
five-story building on it, for two hundred 
eighty thousand dollars.” 

“Six-story building, you mean,” his 
friend corrected. 

“No, Jim,” declared the new owner 
“five stories! Don’t you think I know 
what I bought?” 

The other laughed. 

“You ought to, but you don’t!” he 
asserted. 

‘I'll leave it to Tom to say whether I’m 
right or wrong,” said Bob, turning to the 
broker. “‘He knows to a certainty every 
prop——’ 

“No, you won't!” interposed his friend 
“You claim the building is five stories. | 
claim it issix stories. Just to vary the mo- 
notony I'll bet you five thousand dollars 
you're wrong.” 

Bob smiled and looked thoughtful for a 
moment. Then he said: 

“T'll tell you what I'll do, Jim—I’ll take 
that bet; and Tom here shall decide it 
I’m sure I’m right and you're wrong; but 
if both of us are mistaken the ten thousand 
dollars goes to Tom.” 

“You're on!" said Jim. 

The real-estate broker was dumfounded 
He said never a word while the betters eact 
wrote out a check for five thousand dollars 
payable to bearer. 

They handed the checks to him. He 
looked at them for a minute in silence 
Then, in turn, he looked at the two capi 
talists. 

“Gentlemen,” he said with a quaver of 
excitement in his voice as both gazed at 
him expectantly, ““what’s your loss is my 
gain. The joke’s on both of you. You're 
both wrong—the building is a four-story 
one!” 

The few who know of the dinner the real- 
estate broker gave those two men that night 
still talkaboutit. It was a headache affair 
one that caused the trio to call for nothing 
but cracked ice, and plenty of it, for two 
days afterward. 

Yes, those were crazy days in the Pitts- 
burgh real-estate market—days that can 
never be forgotten! 

Vast municipal betterments of physical 
Pittsburgh, coupled with many excellent 
building improvements, are in a measure 
one good result of the excessive land prices 
caused by the boom. Another was the 
elimination of the speculative landbuyer. 
In Pittsburgh now real estate is bought for 
specific uses only. To make high-priced 
real-estate produce anything like adequate 
returns on its cost, it must be improved to 
the utmost and in the most practical way. 
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Is Your Home Worth Living In? 


Then surely it is worth painting and being kept painted. ¥ 
there’s such a big difference in paints. 
durability, looks and protective properties. 


SWP 


(Sherwin -Williams Paint Prepared) 


because its ingredients—pure lead, pure zinc, pure linseed oil—are controlled 
by the makers from nature to the finished product 
these ingredients, alone, but use them in proper combinations. 


at your dealer's. Fifty-two colors. 


Let us send you free our Portfolio ot Suggestions lor Painting and De 


HERWIN- WILLIAMS 


| PAINTS & VARNISHES (<3 





ey Sales Offices and Warehouses in principal « 


Address all inquiries for Portfolio to 61 3 Canal Road, N. Ww. 


Cleveland, Ohio 





and service 


garment is made of durable, 


( mocee | a paint for i 












ARROW SHIRTS 


The Arrow label marks the shirt 
that combines style 


It is your guarantee that the 
fast fabrics, in such a careful, thorough way Red Label 
that its makers depend upon its good qualities Black 
to sell you another shirt with the same label. 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., Inc., Maker ARROW COLI 


color- 
S7.5U 
$2.00 





cotillion leaders are outfitted. 
a necessity here 


here New York's 


lighting is 


The Proper Lighting of Fine Merchandise 


calls for ample, soft, colorless light. 
spoil sales with dimness, harsh brilliancy, or black shad- 
It costs no more to have just what you need—use 


Alba Shades, Globes, Bowls, etc. 


gsten lamps with Alba give a wonderful light: 
reflections, no harsh shadows; a soft beautiful light of rare 
sales-inducing efficiency that usually decreases bills for current also. 


UWS. 


Duns 
zzling 


se Alba and increase your busi 
lamp. 


For illustrated booklet on Good Light 
Business Light, Portfolio No.47-N; for Home Light, Portfolio No.63-N. 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Co 


New Yor 
Cleveland 


o Le 


Sales and Show-rooms also in 


St Lou Boston, Cincinnati 


Macbeth Evans Glass ( 


Broadway Store of Samuel Budd— —good 
Alba Spheres and Tungsten lamps are used. 


ness 


Your dealer has Alba or send his name and write for 
liluminating Help Free —tell us your needs, we will tell you what to do. 


Do not kill values or 
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That is what is being done in Pittsburgh. 
Land values are being steadily isaeened | 
| thereby. 

Actual values and market prices are 
| gradually nearing a parity, and real estate 
| is again looked on as a safe investment. 
| The one thing needed to make it a normally 

paying investment is a sharp downward re- 
vision of taxable valuations. That—and a 
lower millage—will mean lower taxes. Then 
the city will progress more than ever. 

There is no danger of another big land 
boom. The one born of the trustmaking 
era taught a costly and lasting lesson. It 
made of Pittsburgh a boom-cured city for 
all time. 

Since 1911 Pittsburgh has been in the 
thick of a physical reconstruction and 
building movement. To give the business 
center additional level area, what was 
known as the Hump—a rather forbidding 
hill on the eastern edge of downtown—has 
been removed; and, with the street-grade 
lowering and street widening incidental 
thereto, the work has cost the city several 
million dollars. 

Other millions have been spent or are 
being spent for boulevard bridges, general 
street extensions, and the raising of river- 
front streets above danger of flood from the 
rivers. 

New building operations are averaging in 
cost a million and a half dollars monthly 
and have been growing steadily in volume. 
Among the new buildings are two million- 
and-a-half department stores, with another 
of like cost to go up this summer. Four 
fine theaters have been added to the city’s 
list of amusement places, with two others 
arranged for. Many large warehouses and 
factories of the highest grade are replacing 
small and antiquated buildings, and an 
option has been obtained on a site for a 
two-million-dollar hotel. 

There is a shortage of dwellings and flats 
for rent and for sale. All classes are fully 
employed and wage-earners are once more 
buying homes or building them. There is 
work for everybody, and in Pittsburgh 
“the workshop of the world’’—that means 
prosperity. 

Those real-estate brokers who have man- 
aged to survive the ordeal of over five years 
of next to no market are again prospering. 
Their business is much smaller than it was 
in the boom days, but there are not so 
many brokers. 

The Pittsburgh Real Estate Board, organ- 
ized in 1910, has two hundred and twenty 
members. When the panic came in 1907 
there were eight hundred and seventeen 
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make a test on one 


write for No. 60-N; for 
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Chicago adelphia 
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For Interesting and Valuable Information about 
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and bought by Manufacturers, send 6 cents post 
oe i _ trated paper . ible Results oe Terms 
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ook 


Estab. 1869 


WANTED <A% PEA 


P rotect your 


for 


‘Needed Inventions” 
Patent and Your Money RAND« 
Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. ¢ 


licensed real-estate brokers in Pittsburgh. 


The Dread Threat 


Who « 
thing 
deas, they may bring you wealth 
and “How to Get ir 
upH & Co., Dept 137 


an think of 


to pat 





A B. Lacey, Dept. T, Washington, D 
ABLE IDEAS WANTED 
t oegg thnk waka ee atents. Send for 3 
k wanted 
I get patent or no Po M snufacturing facilities 


inventions 
RICHARD B. OWEN 33 Owen Building, Washington, D. 0 


Manufac- 


etc 


a F +4 
we -- Folding Canvas Boat Co., Miamisburg, Ohio__J 


ACLYN ARBUCKLE, the actor, was 
guiding a decrepit and tiré-punctured 
car along a country road in the central part 
of New Hampshire when from behind a 


= log 








roadside bush stepped an angular native, 





take on a side line.”’ 
which 
salable 
Evening Post and The Ladies’ 
That was in 1912 


ing 


Further 
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more, 


} means 


a renewal 
following up his customers annually 


Within two years after he 
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week 


We 
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adic 


want more real sale 
of earning large incomes. 
cations are in demand. 
with them to the finish. 
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pare time and would like to take on a ‘‘s 
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a year later. 


smen like him, 


Age my Di vision, Box 


SS 


Lhe Story of an Independent Income 


| 


' 6 
decided to 


SW O years ago a young man, Courtwright Hawley by name, 
traveling in North Dakota for a manufacturing concern, 
He wanted something for 
there was a popular demand and which was quickly 
He began to take subscriptions to 
Home Journal. 
commissions exceeded one hundred dollars. 
Now his entire time is given to secur- 
rders and renewals for the Curtis publications. 
earning in commissions and salary over $5,000 a year. 
his income is practically self-continuing. 
By keeping a calendar and 
a revenue of over $100 a 
his first subscription, 
ecome a man with an independent income. 


rives 


ide 


227 


Phe Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Penna. 


high-g 
Phe territory is 
We help our representatives begin and we work 

If, like Courtwright Hawley, you have some 
line,** 
town or elsewhere, let us tell you something about the plan. 


unlimited. 


wearing an air of freshly acquired official 
dignity and a brand-new constable’s badge. 
With a majestic gesture he threw up his 
right arm and spoke as follows: 

Cease!" 

When going at a rate of not exceeding six 
miles an hour it is comparatively easy to 
cease; so Arbuckle applied the brakes. 

“What's the trouble?” he inquired. 

““Yew’re tuck up fur exceedin’ the speed 
limit!” stated the constable. “Ef yew 
settle right now on the spot the fine’ll be 
five dullars.”’ 

‘Speed limit nothing! 

“I was barely crawling.” 

“Never mind—I seen yew,” said the 
official; “and I don’t want none of your 
back lip neither. Lemme see your ther- 
mometer.”” He looked gravely at the 
speedometer a minute. ‘Looks like yew’ ve 
been doin’ consider’ble much speedin’, 
jedgin’ by these figgers,”” he announced 
judicially. ‘“‘Yew orter pay a fine on 
general principles.” 

By the bribe of a cigar and a line of 
impressive talk Arbuckle secured his 
freedom; but as he started off the new 
constable hailed him. 

“Let this be a warnin’ to yew,” he said; 
“becuz ef I ketch yew speedin’ agin I'll 
have to house yew!” 


The Saturday 


His first month’s snorted Arbuckle. 


He is 


Each new 


he has 


and women 
Our publi- 
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either in your own 
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AXARK 


You can tell who sleeps on the 
Ostermoor. His step is brisk be- 
cause it is the result of rest, sleep 

nature’s conserver of energy. Each 
night he is thankful to go to his 
Ostermoor for the good hours of 
comfort it gives. 


Ostermoor 
Mattress $15. 


Ostermoor Mattresses don’t lump, 
don’t mat, don’t seam nor retain 
body hollows like inferior stuffed 
mattresses, for the reason that 
Ostermoors are “built—not stuffed.” 
Thus Ostermoors have 
Their layers are proof against 
moisture; and dust can’t lodge in 
them or vermin populate. 

Send for that FREE Book 

ae Test of Time’’ 


It is gener ly illustrated ¥en SCS ges sts 
nothing —teaches lots about sleefz mfort You can 
sleep, too! ™M attres ! express pre- 
paid, s money order 
MATTRESSES COST 
Express Prepaid 
4f. 6 wide by 6 ft. 3 in. 
A.C. A. Ticking, 45 
Satin Finish Ticking, 45 
Mercerized Art Twills, 45 


Special Hotel Style, 50 Ibs 


dactiret 
elasucily. 


lay we get 


$15.00 
16.50 
18.00 
23.00 
30.00 
35.00 


Extra Th 
Special Imperial Edge, 60 !t 
Ex. Thick Im 
Imperial Double St 

French Roll, 80 Ibs. 
Mattr 


aller sizes ¢ 


k French Edge, 60 lbs. 
perial Edge.7 


. 55.00 


parts, SOc extra. 


st $1 less 


esses in two 


each size. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 101 Elizabeth St 


Age Alaska Feathe 


, New York 








$ Writes r*i9i4 Book : 
FRENCH CO., 249 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. ——J 


Big See TES 


100 PLANS 
Artistic Homes 





6% by Leading Architects. Sut : 
Nes Fomos Pa Bas, dec tr Nese Sled 
1 $ 


ans of Bungalow ns 


stg $, 1 Ce 





$s. plex 
, f | $1 Pian bs given ws » $2 
ML. KE 518 McKnight Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn and 





Smart English 
Knockabout 


Hat 
Genuine Felt 


Black Steet. 
Cc ves svoum . t 


$1.00. M 


| PANAMA HAT ©. "Dest. A. ‘830 Senden, NEW YORK CITY 
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This sign in a dealer’s store means—better 
tire service, satisfaction or money back 








Bicycle and Motorcycle 
| TIRE GUARANTEE 


If Vitalic Tires do not—m your sudg- 


ment and to your entire satisfaction— 


prove all we claim for them—you 
may return them and get your money 
back, or new tires; no conditions what- 
soever are attached. 


Bicycle Tires—Single Tube and Clincher 
Motorcycle Tires—Clincher 








THE CONTINENTAL RUBBER WORKS 
19th and Liberty, Erie, Pa. 


Largest Makers of Bicycle and Motorcycle Tires in the World 





ood enough for the 
Vitalic Guarantee 


When we say ‘‘good”’ we mean just what you mean. W 
mean a tire so ruggedly built that when you bump over a ro 
the fabric won't split and let the air seep out. We mean ati 
made of honest rubber so tough, so elastic, so enduring that n 
reasonable cause can puncture it. We mean a tire that will 
stand up, mile after mile, month after month, until you have 
got your money’s worth in actual mileage. 


That’s Our Idea of a wry Tire 





For more than ten years we have made a special study of one th how 
to make good bicycle and motorcycle tires —we have lized —that is why we 
make more bicycle and motorcycle tires than any one manufacture the w 

If you could go through our plant and see the way we make Vitalic Tire 
if you could see the pure rubber the strongly woven fabric made of \ 
triply twisted thread, which is built, layer on layer, into the tire—the methods 
of moulding and curing—and finally the triple test that is made of each tir 
we repeat, if you could see all this, you | woul ‘ct ask for a guarantec 5 
would énow that Vitalic Tires are absolutely sound from tube to tread 
But We Do Guarantee Vitalie Tires—and way? 

We want every bicyc! dm cve le he United States 
our faith in these tires An id to prove our faith we give a guarantee such as | 
manufacturer has given before A guarantee that has no limit short of y 
complete satistaction y ou be the ju ve ft a \ tain | ire tails to tu 
every claim you get your money back —from your own dealer —or a new tire 


Now Just Glance at That Sign up in the Corner 


It is a window s gn It’s the sig i the guarantec Your deale 
have it in As window When he shows that sign it’s all the proof y need 
that he its looking aiter your interest He knows Vitalic Tires and he 
knows the value of the V ital ic (guarantee He doesn’t like tire troubdt¢ 
more than you do and it means a lot to him to be able to sell you 
which neither you nor he can lose 

FREE Booklet—“The Truth vee Tube to Tread”’ 

This new book tells, process by process, how Vi lires are made How 
the fabric is woven from V italic triply twistec po ny HH w the rubb 
urally dried, milled and compounded and then how it combined with the 
fabric We show he yw Vitalic Tires are built up by hand Finally, 
our three absolute tests And with the book we send a « s-section of the 
itself. You can cut up this cross-section and prove the worth of Vit Dire 

All tires lo »k al ke on the outside and you can’t find out how they are m c 
without cutting and ruining then We show you exactly how Vitalic Tires ; 
made—we want you to know every fact about them 

Send a postal for book and cross-section. Compare this section with oth« 
tires. Note the thickness of tread—the elasticity of the pure rubber tub 
the multiple layers of fabric And then hunt up the dealer who shows the 


Vitalic Tire sign. 


Do this and your tire troubles are over 


Free- 

This 
OF ely 
Section 
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Year 1880 
MODEL “A” 
OLD STYLE 

FORGED BLADE 

RAZOR 





Year 1901 
MODEL “B" 
12 BLADE 
$100 
RAZOR 


Ce 


Year 1908 pple 4 Year 1914. 
MODEL “CC” ~S=- MODEL “D™ 
IMPROVED : My Wi PRESENT DAY 

GEM JUNIOR : i PERFECT 

SAFETY RAZOR 7 \ GEM 
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WITH NEW BAR DAMASKEENE 
RAZOR 





The Evolution of a Safety Razor 


Whi tyle = f : 

hat st) VER thirty years ago the first Gem Safety Razor was introduced. To-day—as the result of persistent 

Safety Razor experimenting, testing, proving—the Gem Damaskeene Razor (the present-day “Gem” ) stands 

are You os the most peactical and efhcient shaving instrument in the world. | 

usins ? @ Four distinct Gem models have been produced in this period —each representing an advance over the 
 m. preceding one —each marking a distinct step towards perfection in every detail. 











Model “A” was the first Gem Safety -a good razor ~blade, frame and handle well built— Model -“¢c# was the third, and here a distinct improvement in the meth 
but lacking those finer points of modern construction and blade adjustment which now ensure the blade is adopted—a hinged bar replacing the small side hooks. But ti 
the smooth, easy, ready cutting qualities turn gave way to— 

Model “B” was the second Gem—a vazor less cumbersome than the original. An Model “D”"—Gem Damaskeene Razor, the 1914 marvel—the me 
improvement will be noticed too in the adjustment of the teeth But, because of its limitations, perfect razor, with its convenient sized handle, light weight, finely 
this model was discarded by the Gem years ago, yet razors of almost this identical pattern are 

advertised and sold to-day 


hanica 
adjusted guiding tee 

and unique frame which automatically adjusts blade to exact angle, thus ensuring a 

even, quick, comfortable shave 


GEM DAMASKEENE RAZOR OUTFIT complete with 7 extra Damaskeene Blades $1.00 


SPECIAL OFFER —ONE NEW GEM DAMASKEENE BLADE — FREE 
@ The Gem Damaskeene Blade is worthy of the Gem Damaskeene Holder. Made of highest grade steel, specially prepared and tempered to hold a keen cutting edge 
safety razors like models shown and makes them all work better. 


But we want you to test this 


Fits all 
es new Gem Damaskeene Blade Free. Regular price is 35c. per set of 7 blades — sold everywhere 


Send us your name and that of your razor and we will send you 


DEALERS WILL BE SUPPLIED WITH TRIAL BLADES UPON APPLICATION ONLY 


GEM CUTLERY COMPANY, 210-218 ELEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 

















Under this now famous name was created and introduced a 
new and pleasing cigar of distinctive character and individu- 


ality—-which has won the highest favor among 
American smokers. 


It is the pioneer Broad Leaf-Havana 
cigar—combining a fine Havana filler 
with a wrapper of fully matured, genuine 
Broad Leaf. 


Distinguished by its rich mahogany- 
brown color and famous for its mellow- 
ness, sweetness and full bouquet. 





This brand has never been success- 
fully imitated. It remains unique—unrivaled— 


unexcelled in workmanship—unvarying in quality. SS 


Immense sales, constantly increasing demand and “<> 
general distribution clearly establish LA PREFERENCIA as 


“THE NATIONAL SMOKE” 


















































WHA 
is 


THE SATURDAY 


T HAPPENED TO CECILE 


Continued from Page 25 


this venerable Pine-tree State ahead of us 
to the everglades of Florida, and from these 
gray waters of the Atlantic that our prow 
now cleaves to the bluer ones of the far 
Pacific. I well appreciate, my dear Miss 
Millar, the storm of vituperation and abuse 
I iwaits the man who dares to attack the 

nancipation Proclamation and the princi- 
ples of the immortal Lincoln 4 man whose 








- 
mer I revere; but we must all have the 
if our convictions; and mine,though 


To 
child labor is far more 
than compulsory 
n the part of idle and worthless 
personal fortune has 
ed the former it is because 
not properly understand the existing 
As to the latter I firmly believe 
our indigent negro population would 
far better off for some such 
‘You are ’ man, 
Walker,”” Dorothy murmured 


T yes glowed 


extreme, are at least 


ot thint gz, 


a nation 


sincere 





1ugment 








tions 


be system.” 


Colonel 





rt hr 


a very brave 








rd of there ever having 
ly, my dear lady,” 





been a coward in! lamu 























said he; “‘yet I must c ss that my heart 
sometimes misgives me at the prospect 
which lies ahead Miss Millar 
Dorothy, if you will permit me to address 
you thus’’--his voice dropped in tone and 
trembled slightly -— ‘*‘can you not guess that 
which I now most require to infuse my 
heart with fresh strength a 1d courage 

Dorothy’s color faded slightly She 
raised her cle limpid eyes to his Her 
breath came quickly as she answered in her 
cool, quiet voice: 

“Wi r lear friend—you need the 
fait! 1 confidence 1 moral support of 
those who knov i and are to appre- 
ciate the loftine f r ind the 
nobili ot your high endeavor 

The colons sr \ istache quivered. 
He raised his sinewy, well-shaped hand to 
his imperial, then lowered it to place it on 


that 


of Dorothy, which was conveniently 
near, resting lightly on the rim of the sliding 
hatc! She made no effort to withdraw it 


“Yes, my de ar,”’ said the colonel huskily; 
‘but I need even more. I need the sweet 
tend sympathy gracious and 


ana tender 
of 


have dawned upon 





ol a 
charming y exquisite qualitie 
i] and mind and bo 1y 
my enraptured consciousness as the fra- 


the lor ely 


lady, whose 





grance of a summer sunrise or 


waylfarer whose path is set with pitfalls, 
and whose goal is far beyond the rolling 
hills Dorothy, I love you! Wi ou 
become my wife?” 

Dorothy's breath came quickly betwee 








ted liy 3. Her little hand turned 
upward and her fingers nestled be- 


those of Colonel Walker. 





palm 








reathed, lowering her eyes 
l’s ardent gaze. “I love 

idmire you. It is more 

Her eyes filled sud- 











vy who might happen to 
ne 
he ad, raised the small 
in his and bri d it with his lips. 
“May God reward you and bring you 


happine s!”’ said he in a 
Voce 

While these agree able events were trans- 
piring amidships, another ple 
logue was ensuing in the sternsheets, wh 
Edna and his k 
ensconced. Having no part cularly \ 
iological ambitions with which 
, Lord Charteris 
some of the 


home. 





low, vibrant 








polit 


toinspire his lair companior 


had been lazily describir 


ical orso 











tractive leatures ol ance 

ough his pleasant voice contained its 
customary drawl, it held also a certain 
vibrant quality that might have impressed 
any o! his intimates as not er tirely ormal. 

There was a gieam In his gray eyes as 
they rested on Edna’s pretty, piquant 
face and deliciously rounded figure; and 
once, when their hands inadvertently 
touched, the electric impulse that passed 
from one to the other almost made a 
spark— perhaps it made two sparks, 


Edna's soft 
whi h was kicking 


because it set the motor unde 
bosom and that against 


Charteris’ strong ribs to racing furiously. 





Edna was already very much in love 
with the handsome Ff The 
girl was as ripe for matrimony as a per- 
fectly formed and luscious peach is for lips 
that are parched for the fruit—and Char- 





rather part hed 
he tall and 


teris’ lips were feeling 
They made a delightful pair 


broad and wholesome, with a fresl 
skin and crisp, chestnut-colored h 
curled about his high temples; she in ll 
flower of early maturity, replete with hig 
vitality, and craving kisses as a pussy-cat 
does catnip. The glow of soft warmth sh« 
exhaled was like that of flowers in the sun 
shine, and her shimmering hair would have 
crackled had Charteris passed his hand 
through it, which performance would | 
given him an emotion not devoid of pleas 

We fear his lordship was a bit of an 
epicure. Being well found in the usual 


masculine l 














he must have felt that 
all he had to do was to touch the bough and 
catch the fragrant fruit as it fell; and this 
he had fully made up his mind to accom 
pli He was so much in love with Edna 
it hurt, and he appreciated the fa 
not many as she grew 
green garaer 

Charteris had discovered, to his delight 
and a little to his surprise, that she was not 
all milk and honey, rst 


nstincts, 





suct God's 


but contair 








of spice as well as the sugar and : 
other nice things that little girls are 
to be made of. Among these latter 


sweetness of disposition, quickness of wit 
sense, courage, humor, and the pride 
strong moral convictions of a good race 
At the very first he had tried to flirt with 
her; but Edna had calmly and quietly 
declined to flirt. 


Charteris |} 








ad 
very badly, though it is doubtful whethe 


reaily come to want her 


he himself realized how much. He had 
decided to ask her to marry him, and might 


have done so at once but for the reason 
that, never having made such a 
before, he found himself rather at 
how best to go about it. Though nobody 
would have his lords! 
really very shy when it came to the expres 


of a real 1otion. 


request 


a& 1085 


guessed it, ip was 


persor al en Besides, 


sion 





, " , 
her ‘ted that as he could scarcely 





her aboard the yacht there was real y no 
such tearing hurry. 

Lady Audrey, to whom he had declared 
his intentions, had grunted and told him he 
might do far worse. Charteris hinting that 
he supposed he ought to say something to 
her people first, Lady Audrey had sniifed 
and said that an American parent would 
fall over backward with surprise at being 
so far considered as to have 
requested before that the di 
whereas such an act would be sufficient to 
cause the daughter to go off in a huff. 
also advised him not to take too much 
granted, as she had learned from ¢ xperience 
that it was impossible to say when a girl 
like Cécile or Edna was going to jibe. 

‘ They’re not like our girls,”’ Lady Audrey 
warned him. “ They have too good a tim 


his consent 


ol iugnt 


ior 





over here te bother much about gettin 
married. There's Cécile now—in love 
with De Bernay; and he frettin’ himself 


sick over her. Yet she won't have | 
the simple reason that she doesn’t fancy 
the idea of matrimony. She'll never marry 
him.” 

“Lay you a hundred she does though,” 
Charteris answered —‘‘and within the 
year!” 

“Done with you!” said Lady Audrey; 
and she inscribed the wager. 

Nevertheless, this warning weighed on 
the mind of his lordship and put him slightly 
off hisform. Wherefore, with Edna's demor- 
alizing eyes fastened on his face and Edna's 
hair shimmering in the sunlight like 
manila, and all the rest of Edna so tanta- 
lizingly portrayed in 
suit, he found his atts 
his depiction of English country 
his periods growing staccato and slightl) 
incoherent. 

Still, he babbled on persistently, 
ing to himself how the deuce men led up to 
a declaration. 


im, for 





new 


her loose serge sailor 
tion straying tron 


life, and 





wonder 


‘Then you're pretty keen about salmon 
shooting?’ Edna asked presently. 

Charteris stared 

“Eh? What? Salmon shooting! Oh, 


come 

“That's what you said,” retorted Edna 
‘I suppose you've got a pack of salmor 
hounds. Otter fishing must be joll 
though ” 

‘I say 
chaff me? 


look here—are you trying to 


” 


“Chaff you! Of course not! You said 
‘Shooting, salmon, and all that.’ Then you 
spoke about the way the otter—oh, I see 


what you mean. You have a pack 


trained otters to hunt the salmon!” 
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iF YOU GET A MILLS SONG YOU GET A GOOD SONG 


- 
a 


+43 
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THEY ARE ON SALE 
OTHER SONG SUCCESSES 


k 


Any of the above can be had for 
your talking mach e 
Harding's 


© or piano F 
igs and Reels 


F. A. Mills, Inc. ,122 West 36th Street, New York City 
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In our new patent 


 EASY-OPENING-BOX" | 
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AYUMY LAYIH AIH OWIONO 


™“ She's Dancing Her Heart Away 


“That Camp Meeting Band 







HAMILTON, ONT 









eg i hme 
PELPHYI ates 


The men rs re anol weigh 
together 669 pounds. The ap- 
paratus weighs 75 pounds. The 
single sheet of paper sustained 
the entire weight 

H R. Hippler, photographer, 
being duly swom, testifies that the 
tatement is true, and that 
he made the photograph as shown. 


Harry R. Hippler 


above 


Besides its: remarkable 2a ne 
Scotch Linen Ledger has perfect 


THE SATURDAY 


Business Men 

Accountants 

Stenographers 
You cheuld qpecily Scstch Lines 
Ledge for your nest onder of 


letter heads, envelopes and blank 
books. It is the perfect paper. 


pRSOy, There is nothing better made. 


on Ledger has perfe Ks Your printer or stationer will be 
writing and erasing qualities. It is 3) © <¢ glad to furnish you with Scotch 


made to stand the most severe test 9 
towhich a business paper can be put. 


one» 


yy’ Linen Ledger in your books aad 
office stationery if you specify it. 


You Cannot Get More Value 





PARSONS PAPER COMPANY, Holyoke, U.S. A. 


Makers of Scotch Linen Ledger, Parsons Defendum Linen Ledger, Parsons Bond, 
Old Hampden Bond, Mercantile Bond, London Bond, Parsons Linen, Parchment Bristol. 
These papers are standard in their respective grades. 











Mice, Roaches 


7 
and es ~* 
exterminated. No mix 
ing, no muss, no troubie— 


se new ) peleen in the tube , 


self st press the tube 
‘ e Use on any 
fefinitely. 2 
atany on ug 
8 or direct fom 
us prepakl 
Money 
back if it doesn’t 
work 


| Just unwind Ameri ran Seed Tape from spool and 


| inside paper tape an a fastened with glue fertilizer, 


| week earlier than seeds planted in’ soil Proper 
|} Spacing means no seec 


| Red Radish, Boston and Curly Lettuce, Onion, 


| 1604 Walnut Avenue 


ee 


Wah THE 
SEED TAPE! 


IT’S THE SCIENTIFIC WAY 
Make Vegetable Gardening Easy 


plant as directed ected seeds, properly spaced 


insures a quick, sturdy growth, because the paper at 
tracts moisture to the already fertilized seed. Sprouts 


wasted — no Suaeins out 
You save time and back-breaking labc 


Send ONE DOLLAR for 50 ft. each ‘of White and 


Spinach, Beet, Turnip, Carrot and Cabbage Seeds. 
500 ft. in all. Correct planting instructions in each 
package. Send the dollar now. NO AGENTS 
AMERICAN SEED TAPE CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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* “ rod for Jim Rohan’ * new book of 
Free | money fae ‘Hatching Facts." 
Many have made 100° — 

perfect hatches with 


Eight Times World's Champicn 
Bele Cay Hatching Outtt 

276,000 - ee Personal 

money ~~ varanty 

ae ralltees wise 

ye Jim Rohan, Pres. 

bator Co. Box 77, 


Belle City Iacu Racine, Wis. 


— ‘Grow Your Own Vegetables 


i'll be aste pom bogatonngg 
ow cacy ii yo 


wh ye 
ful it is te 


ur living expenses. You 
sitivate a garden, and 


‘lanet Jr qos 
ools 

4 Seeder is adapted to st a 
js «hey ses. Opens furrows, pl ov 
ers, and marks went row in one o peration a 
F An instructive 72-page catalogue ~~ 
send ae for it today. 


S$ L ALLEN & CO, Box 1205 C, Philadelphia 














112-PAGE POULTRY BOOK 
“.hanag sae ts FREE 


14 catalo; oe noe 
aaah PRAIRIE STATE 


Incubators and 


" 
Pra rt e State hocubeter Co, tis Main Bt. Homer City, Pa. 














“HOW TO GROW ROSES” 
A delightful Look of 10 chapters, beautiful 
natrated Price 10c. Entitles you to 2 
good « n fire $1 oe 


gett our free 
“{ors STAR Bose Cat 
y selected varieties of the 
roses for America. None but the very cr 





| from being sure of it now. 


| on 
| going to “oy on aboard this barge 
| you've left? 


| yourself, Chat,” 


| Harbor and lay down to rest. 





| in her elder sister. 











Loe 
It describes 360 carefull dest 
1 of 


the world’s best roses in this list. Tells how 
plant, prune, et Send for it today It's tree, 


aie Genel 8 Jean C. , Bex 90, earene 
a” i auper mee 

















Bane s Seeds 


id you will receive Burpee’ 
ize as * 


are supplied every year direct to more Ameri- 
can planters than are the seeds of any other 
growers 
we should like to make your acquaintance. 
e's Annual for 1914, _a bright book of 182 pages, whi 
The Leading American Seed Catalog." 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia | 


direct from 
Simply send us your address (a postal 
h has 
Address 


Do your seeds come 


Kindly write to-day! 
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Charteris’ face turned rather red and his 
eyes looked dangerous. 

“I’m beginning to flounder like a cow in 

a bog,” said he. “Don’t know what I’m 

rotting round about half the time when 

I’m with you. Oh, I say—where’s the use 

of my box-haulin’ all over the shop? I 


| say—Eddie, will you marry me?” 


Edna’s blue-gray eyes were melting; but 
she drew herself up, with a little gasp and a 
mocking smile on her red lips. 

“Oh,” said she demurely, 
sudden!” 

“T know, 


” Charteris answered— 


| will you?” 
| A swift change came over Edna's face. 

| All the mockery 
| slightly toward Charteris. 


vanished. She 

“Yes, my dear—but not until I’m sure 
you really love me; and I’m a long way 
Wait until you 
come back from your cruise, Chat.” 
“But, hang it all, Eddie, I’m not going 

any rotten cruise! D’ye think I’m 
after 
I'd go quite mad! Oh, come, 
Eddie—say yes; there’s a dear!’ 

Edna seemed to have a struggle with 
herself, then slowly shook her head. 

“No!” she answered. “I’ve got to be 
more sure.” 

“But what can I do to make you sure? 
Charteris asked desperately. 

Edna smiled. 

“I’m afraid you'll have to find that out 
said she smilingly. 


The Foxhound nosed her way into Bar 
Her next 
run was to be a long one—its objective 
point Plymouth, England. 

Dorothy, the colonel and De Bernay 
departed forthwith for New York. Lady 
Audrey, Cécile and Edna, accompanied by 
the Finn, took the train for Moosehead 
Lake. Lord Charteris went with them. 
He had managed to persuade Edna that he 
really loved her. 

In this Charteris was aided considerably 
by a still night and the sound of distant 
music floating across the water. 

Lady Audrey, who was claimed by Cécile, 
was charmed with the camp and its genial 
host, Captain Eliphalet Bell, U. S. 
Retired. Her brother was hospitably 
entertained across the lake by Mr. and 
Mrs. Gillespie and Edna. 

Hermione noticed * rtain subtle changes 
Cécile’s face was as 
serene as usual and her manner had all its 
habitual cheerfulness, and no more. She 
laughed gayly at dinner as their adventures 
were described, and seemed to be happy; 
but Hermione, who knew her sister well 
and loved her dearly, 
strained expression about her eyes. She 
spoke of the matter to Lady Audrey, who 
merely raised her newly sprouting eyebrows 
and remarked that it was probably her liver, 


| from lack of exercise aboard the yacht. 


That night, however, when all had 


| retired and the camp was plunged in the 


deep stillness of the woods, Lady Audrey 


| stepped out into the scented silence and 


tiptoed softly along the veranda until she 

came to the open window of Cécile’s room, 
where she stood for a moment listening. 
The low, stifled sounds that reached her 
ears set her gray head to nodding vigor- 
ously. 

Without waiting to hear more, she made 
her way to the library, where she turned on 
the light and, seating herself at a writing 
desk, proceeded to indite a peremptory 
summons to De Bernay. This she sealed, 


| stamped and dropped into the letter box; 
| then returned to 


ved. 

Had she waited a moment longer she 
might have heard Cécile’s door open softly 
to admit a white-clad figure. Hermione, 
impelled by the same instinct as that of 


| Lady Audrey, had slipped from her bed 


and made her way to the door of her sister’s 
room, where for a moment she had stood 
listening. Then, at the sounds that came 
from within, 
room. 

Cécile did not hear her. With her wet 
face crushed against the pillow, which she 
clasped tightly in her strong young arms, 
her lithe body shook from long, shuddering 


| sobs. 


“Oh, Paul! Paul!” 
could I let you go! 
go!” 

“Cécile!” said Hermione gently. 
is it, dear? What has happened to you? 

““N—nothing!” sobbed Cécile. 


she moaned. “‘ How 
How could I let you 


“What 


9. 


(THE END) 


“this is so | 


“but 


leaned 


Hermione softly entered the | 


| THOMAS TOOL CO., 2468 West St., 
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| CHOCOLATES 


“KING OF BITTER SWEETS” 
35c, 60c and $1 the Box 


HOCOLATES | 
ilady{ “es 


“Every piece a surprise” 





50c,85c, $1,$2,$3 the Box 


Two Te mpting New Brands 
MALTED —s CHOCOLATES 
50c and $1 the Box 


| Chocolate and Cream Dipped Brazilnuts 
| 50c and $1 the Box 


At your dealer or sent on receipt of price. 


AMERICAN CANDY CO., Milwaukee 
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Care of Rims Emergency Repairs 
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No Man Need Ride Alone 


Who Owns a I[wo-Speed YA LE 


TWO-SPEED 
YALE TWIN 


‘285 


F.O.B. TOLEDO, OHIO 














Only motorcycle with counter 
shaft two-speed gear 





Only motorcycle with two-speed 
Se ee 


a ; he S| : : y built into all models ; 
| Ps ‘ = 


Only two-speed gear with one 


< a 


hand, one-motion control 





Two-Speed Yale Single 
F. 0. B. Toledo $235 














OOD NEWS, this, for motorcyclists, their wives, and  '! Why It Should Be a 


their sweethearts. 4 the \ iding Yale 
Good news for the man who rides alone, because it means _;,,,.,,,.. ' Because in the } ely 
a new kind of motorcycling. é; rela, wee Prorahh 
Better news still, because he no longer needs to ride alone. a eats eee me Ene Gat—and 
The Yale two-speed has given the motorcycle pulling and | ih ted alpen Ae oa aay 
climbing powers it never possessed before. The Yak 


built into 

And this added ability in pulling, and climbing, and stopping, | every. 
and starting, has made the Side-Car a dream-come-true sale © , 5, age tooeneed gens efihest este eset 
at last! seal The \ t 


grade 4 


Be Sure of The Two-Speed What the Two-Speed Yale ; Phe Yale 
First Will Do The Old Yale Was a one-hand, one-motion control, with an 


auxiliary foot control for 


wy use m tratt« 
Good Yale congestion 


»0 










\What the two-speed Yale won’t do 
¢ easier to narrate than what it will do . : : The Yal ‘ simple practi 
] ‘ in ! \ Because there is practically 1 ; — Vak \ cally infallible in operation 
1, { eng ‘ with a ps ‘on 
Wi 1 . K age i t equa wonderful two-speed gear built into the out-pull out-climb 
, tershaft. m 
, It will plunge through plowed fields, ———— ' 
~ necessary The \ ew y ‘ 
I fe , ' ;, : 
It will climb any hill of v heigl That is ad ll ove e countr , V . \ new kind 
e grade 1 » near erpe cu " ‘ the 
make traction impossible ngle last year elw ure \ 
4 f \ fifty per cent grace prov s we have r il ‘ A 
w child’s-piay to the two-speed Ya rect horizont 
¢ 9 j 
Wi Yak It will start, stop, slow down or s t f , —— 
ward through an opening, exactly | ‘ c There ’ : ey rful opportunity for a few 
bore ti t ‘ t rA good dealers in territories which we are 
T motor car. : 
What the Two-Speed \ er t te r ‘ now ready to enter by reason of a sub 
T 1 ee x ‘ Jog 3] ' ‘ P ‘ ‘ 
Yale Is sc wilt Come substantialy _« BERSSE EEN I e% i ‘ stantial increase in our production. Alert 
: in crowded city strects, withou tabling WI , F , ; wide-awake business men who can sense 
The new two-speed Yak ply 1 the engine—exactly like a motor car. a ae oy f . - the value of the Yale dealers! write 
Yale, in wy 7 engthened anc And it will do all these things without , bere ~ ‘ at once 
fined, with a wonderful two-speed gear ald writ , Cee tiene : 
. . tI . . AC, su oe \ 1 ‘ ° ~" 
ap teeta: pe or smell—for the two-speed Yale is ess » hows «- The Consolidated Mfg. Co. 
ihis tw spect ple pla tially clean. quict a weet-t weel-! ) et € 
: ~ ’ : ! 1702 Fernwood Ave Toledo, Ohio 
S . _ \ what v i i excess- 
Lhere is no yx strip r value, v added this wonderful . Also Manufacturers 
) Side-Car Travel two speed gear Yale and Snell Bicycles, Hussey Handlebars 
Revolutionized Steel Tubing, Bent Parts, Drop Forgings 
| f +] | 
: Pacific Coast Representative 
" Still more at ; the two : 
gears gives the Yale such a range and The Yale California Co. 
An auxil t control located near left ab ad rey op wer ti tit can d -_ — 511-512 L.A. Investment Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal 
foo ea ‘ j uf P , \ I ng \\ La i \ 
che 7 ’ 4 \“ 


The Consolidated Mfg. Co 
1702 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, Ohio 
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The Cadillac Company has no intention 


“HE Cadillac Motor Car Company has 
always believed that there are so many 
good features in the Cadillac Car, that its 

advertising space could be best utilized exclu 
ively in acquainting the public with those 
advantages. 

We regret, however, that the occasion arises 
which makes it appear desirable for us to depart, 
temporarily, from that policy. 


Inasmuch as it is not possible for us to control 


the ‘‘mouth to mouth” advertising with which 
we are favored, and inasmuch as that gratuitous 
publicity may sometimes contain elements of 
inaccuracy, unintentionally perhaps, on the part 
of the authors, we feel that we would not perform 
the duty which we owe to the public and the duty 
which we owe to ourselves, if we did not correct 
any niisunderstandings or misconceptions which 
may exist concerning the methods, policies and 
plans of this company. 


The pre-eminent position of the Cadillac Car 
Standard of the World,” its recognition 


as the 
as a criterion of excellence in prac tical construc- 


tion, are not matters of mere chance. 


For eleven years the Cadillac has been manu- 
ind marketed upon well defined prin- 
ciples \dherence to those prin iples has been 


factured 


the dominant factor in Cadillac success. 


T he ( adillac has rever aspired to ice als set by 
others; it makes its own ideals and raises them 


higher and higher. 


The Cadillac has never 
achievements of other plants; 
a model unto itself. 


after the 
it is a school and 


striven 


The Cadillac has never been obliged to make 
product. It has never been 
obliged to smother its past, nor to discredit it by 
wiping the slate clean and beginning all over 


ipologies tor its 


ihe immaterial and the impractical, the fad 


ind the fallacy, the delusion and the shallow 
“talking point’’ have no chapter in the “Story 
of the Cadillac.” 


The “Story of the Cadillac” is the story of 
that mechanical and commercial advancement 

makes for The Cadillac 
product has been only that which its makers 
knew to be right; that which its makers knew 
atisfy and give to the purchaser “value 
ibundant measure. 


which permanency. 


would 
received "> in 


he Cadillac Company has ever 
ivoid exaggeration and overdrawn state- 
Its policy has ever been to under-claim 
rather than to over-claim. 


The policy of t 
been to 


ments 


is gratified that the 
a ecure in accepting Cadillac repre 
ns at their full worth 


The Cadillac Company 
hlic foe! 

nti hese representa 
ions are so accepted because the Cadillac Com 
any has never misled and because the publi 
lways expect and has always received 


1 was offered 


The Cadillac Car of today has behind it the 
xperience gleaned in the successful production 

{ thousand Cadillacs which 
by far the greatest number of 
stor cars produced by any one man- 
ufacturer in the world. 


he seventy-five 
have preceded il 


nigh wi ide me 


of marketing a six cylinder car 


The Cadillac Company is ever alert—its ear 
is ever to the ground; it feels the throb of the 
public pulse. Yet never has it yielded to clamor 
by giving endorsement to principles which would 
take advantage of the uninitiated or the unin- 
formed, even though temporary benefits might 
accrue. 


The experimental division of the Cadillac 
Company is not excelled in the motor car indus- 
try. We do not believe it is even equalled. 


Every design, every appliance, every idea, 
every principle offered which has a semblance of 
merit, is subjected to the most gruelling tests. 


For every idea or feature adopted or consid- 
ered worthy of the Cadillac seal of approval, 
scores are discarded. 


One reason why most of the new ideas of 
inventors and manufacturers are first offered to 
the Cadillac Company is because these inventors 
and manufacturers realize that with the Cadillac 
seal of approval, their future is practically 
certain. 


As an example, take the electrical system of 
automatic cranking, lighting and ignition, first 
introduced by the Cadillac Company and now 
used almost universally. 


Take also the two-speed axle introduced into 
the present Cadillac, and which engineering 
authorities on both sides of the Atlantic are 
predicting will soon come into general use. 


Witness this from “The Automobile Engi- 
neer”’ published in London, England. In com- 
menting upon Cadillac engineering progress and 
Cadillac initiative, it says: 


“ Already there is a very decided movement 
among other makers to try and provide 
some type of two-speed rear axle similar to 
the Cadillac, for 1914 or 1915.” 


have built 
automobile engines of almost every conceivable 
type and size and have tested scores which we 
did not make ourselves. 


In our experimental division we 


We have built them with one, with two, with 
three, with four and with six cylinders. We have 
never tried five. 


We have cast them en bloc, we have cast them 
in pairs and we have cast them singly. We have 
made them with water jackets cast integral and 
with copper water jackets. We found the latter 
method most expensive, but the most efficient— 
hence we use it. 


We built cars with one cylinder engines, more 
than 15,000 of them, and they were good ones. 
“One-lungers”’ they were called, and they are 
practically all going yet, after eight to eleven 
years of service, hundreds of them having passed 
the 100,000 mile mark. 


We built a few cars with two cylinder engines 
and they were as good as that type could possi- 
bly be made. But we never marketed any of 
them, although the rumor was current that we 
intended doing so. 


Yes, and we built cars with three cylinder 
engines, as good of that type as could be made. 
Probably few readers ever heard of such a car. 


Some people thought they wanted that kind and 
they bought them. But not from us. Rumor had 
it, however, that we intended to market them 


Cars with four cylinder engines! We have 
built and distributed more than sixty thousand 
(60,000) of them. That was something more sub 
stantial than a rumor. 


Cars with six cylinder engines! We have built 
a number of them in the last four years. We have 
tested them to the utmost, and they proved to be 
by comparison. In fact, by compat 
ing them point for point with a number of the 
most highly regarded ‘‘sixes,”” which we bought 
for the purpose of making comparisons for ou 
own enlightenment, we failed to find a single cat 
which, in our opinion, outpointed our own, and 
our own outpointed most of them. 


gor x] ones 


These experiments may have given rise to the 
rumor that the Cadillac Company contemplates 
marketing a six cylinder car. But—as in the 
cases of the two and three cylinder cars 
rumor is entirely 


such 
foundation. This 
Company has no such intention. 


And we 


fact nothing 


omitted. 


without 


made other comparisons as well: in 
worth while was overlooked or 


Our tests, investigations, experiments and 
comparisons demonstrated conclusively to us, 
that a four cylinder engine, designed with the 
skill and executed with the precision which chat 
acterizes the Cadillac engine—and scientifically 
balanced, affords the highest degree of all ‘round 


efhicienc 5 possible to obtain. 


These tests further demonstrated that with 
such an engine, in conjunction with a properly 
designed two speed axle, there is obtained an 
extraordinary range of operating flexibility, an 
extraordinary reduction of friction, an extraor- 
dinary 
economy, 


of operation and maintenance 
an extraordinary degree of luxurious 
riding qualities, and a reduction of vibration, 
particularly at high speeds, almost to the vanish- 
ing point. 


degree 


We have « ited the foregoing facts because we 
believe that the public is entitled to know them, 
because we believe that we owe it to the public to 
make the facts known and because we want the 
public to know that the Cadillac Company leaves 
no stone unturned, that it spares no expense in 
its efforts to discover and to provide that which 
it knows to be right, that which it knows will 
satisfy and that which will give to the buyer 
“value recetved”’ in abundant measure. 


And above all, the Cadillac Company has 
no intention of departing from that policy. 


There can be no better evidence of the appre- 
ciation of the Cadillac policy than the fact that 
there have already been manufactured and dis 
tributed, more than 9000 of the 1914 Model 
Cadillacs, amounting in selling value to more 
than eighteen millions ($18,000,000) of dollars 
a volume of cars which nearly equals, if it does 
not exceed, that of all other 1914 high grade 
American cars combined, selling at or more than 
the Cadillac price, regardless of their numbers 
of cylinders. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Continued from Page 14) 


“Great Scott!” ejaculated Mr. Bugle. 

“What's that she says?” Mr. Piggott at 
this point called down. 

And, craning his neck, Mr. Bugle yelled 
up to him: 

**Tt’s Susie Nellis, Joe. 
a ring, Mrs. P. says; 
off with her!” 

‘I don’t believe a word of it!” Mr. 
Piggott promptly shouted back. “If he 
did—-why, he’d be no better than a d arne od 
eloper! W iggy’s too much of a ge =ntleman!” 

“Maybe it wasn’t a ring,”” Mrs. Pegram 
suggested. ‘It might be earri ngs. They 
don’t elope on them, you onan ’ 

Just as she was telling of an aunt of hers 
who had eloped and had been married with 
a curtain ring, Mr. Piggott interrupted, 
with a loud ejaculation. 

“Hey! Get on to who’s coming!” he 
cried, and in the same breath exclaimed 
alarmedly: “Say! I wonder is anything 
up?” 

The fact is, from the direction opposite 
to that just taken by Mr. Dawnley, Mr. 
Griggs had hove in sight; and, like Mr. 
Dawnley, he too was running. Reaching 
the house Mr. Griggs looked up and, seeing 
them, made a strong emphatic gesture. 

*Where’s Wigler?” he shouted. “Has 
he gone out?” 

Again startle 

“Yes; he’s just went 

At which Mr. ( riggs made a second ges- 
ture one even more violent than the first. 

“Where did he go?” he bawled. 

Mr. Bugle hesitated. For various reasons 
he did not care for Mr. Griggs’ manner; 


Wigler’s gave her 
and now he’s running 


. Mr. Bugle shouted down: 





so he inquired cautiously: 


Why do you want to know?” 


The result was more star 





ng than one 





would have expected, even from the ex 
pk ve Mr. Griggs Shaking his fists, his 
{ t rpie, the grufl gentien da ed up 
i down 0 the paveme elling 
You tell me or I'll come up there 
he rt su intelligible 


The speech served its purpose, however. 
Mr. Bugle at once told 
Mr. Wigler, with Miss Kress and Susie 
s, he said, had gone to the Speedway 
Inn. The place was a refined family resort 
t over the city line in the all night tango 
One and, once he had learned the locatior 


Mr. Griggs shouted 


Did he go in ar otto? 
Why, yes! Why?” Mr. Bugle shouted 
ck at him; but Mr. Gr Sy Ee net bother 
to reply Purnir gz OI hi heel he jamme d 
his hat down on his head, and, like Mr. 
Dawnley, darted away at full speed At 


the corner a passing taxi hove into sight 
d, after violently beckoning it to stop, 
r. Griggs leaped aboard. 

The last seen of him he was leaning from 
the window shouting urgent directions to 
the driver! 

A startled pause followed. Transfixed, 
Mr. Bugle and Mrs. Pegram gazed at each 
other; then they craned their necks to gaze 
upward at Mr. Piggott. He, too, seemed 


at 
uM 
vi 


stupefied. Then, at the imminent risk of 

his neck, Mr. Bugle gave a violent start 
“Say, Joe.”” he exclaimed, his rice 
don’t think anything's 


iMr Pig , startled 


vt 4e tase 





. . I don’t like the way Griggs 
acted,”” Mr. Bugle rejoined. “It'd be offle 
if he was to make a scene or — ng 

efore Wiggy! I'd die of shame almost! 
“Yes; and Dawnley gets pod offle 
easy too!” Mr. Piggott returned. “‘ What- 
ever’'s happened, | hope he remembers 
Wiggy’s a gentleman.” 

A loud sniff at this moment interrupted. 
It came from Mrs. Pegram. 

*““Gen'l’man or no gen’l’man,” she re- 
marked, “‘if ever that there Wigler returns 
ereafter he'll pay me strickly 


to my house, 


tin ' 
advance 








‘Why, Pegram!” exclaimed Mr. 
Bugle. ever do you mean? 

* Just say,”” answered Mrs. Peg- 
ram the finest gen'I’men I ever 
met was re in my own home. When 
he went he left me a fine souvenir 
too. It as eleven bricks and a cobble- 
stone TI n his li 7 ovine 

id t egr ave Mr. 
Bugle a startled glance “S-a-y!" she 
added, lengthening out the you 





lon’t suppose W igi r 
Without waiting, however, to finish what 


he had started to iy Mr Pegram’s head 





was suddenly withdrawn from the open 
window and she was gone. Neither Mr. 
Bugle nor Mr. Piggott, however, noticed her 
departure. 

“Looky here!” said Mr. Bugle. “I 
wonder why Dawnley was in such a tower 
ing hurry. You don’t suppose it was on any 
account but that girl, do you?” 

Mr. Piggott, after a pause, 
wet his lips. 

“Gee! I hope not!” he returned. “It'd 
ve offle, wouldn't it, if good old Wiggy got 
mi ad and made us take our money back!" 

‘Yes, wouldn't it!” Mr. Bugle ex- 
claimed; and anxiously they withdrew 
their heads from the windows. The bells 
were just striking seven o'clock. 

> 

Time that night at Mrs. Pegram’s passed 
on heavy feet. Eight o'clock struck. The 
nine pealed on the parlor chime. After- 
ward, in their usual ordinate succession, 
ten and eleven sounded. Then, just as the 
clock’s hand marked eleven-eight, Mrs 
Pegram twined her fingers together and 
spoke. 

“Well,” she announced, “all I c’n say is, 
after the way my nerves has been tried to 
night, I’ve got a mind to ask all that bunch 
for their rooms. It’s scandalous, kee ping 
me up like this!” 

“Yes; but you don’t have to stay 1 
Mr. Bugle rejoined. “ You can go to 
any time you like.” 

“What! And miss what’s happer 
Mrs. Pegram was exclaiming, when all 
once there was an interruption 

Outside, the street door was 
then Miss Kress’ voice was heard 

“Lean on me, Mr. Dawnley,” she said 
encouragingly. “1 will assist you to a seat.”’ 

In the rush to the hall that followed, Mrs 
Pegram, being the most active, was easily 
the first to arrive there It was a curious 
sight that met her eyes. Miss Kress, her 
hat on one side, her new tango teagow! 
wreck, and mantled from head to foot wit! 
dust, stood by the door supporting Mr 
Dawniley. He, too, was a spectacle Hi 
hat was gone, dust powdered whitely hi 
shoes and clothes, and the look he wore was 
painful. Limping toward the stairs he 
showed that every step he took cost him 
ugony. 

My stars!"’ ejaculated Mrs. Pegran 

He ain't been stabbed or something, ha 
he?” 

‘It’s his poor foot—he’s got a blister,” 
Miss Kress explained with solicitude. “it 
was up in Westchester where he got it 
All of us had to walk four miles to a trolley 
you know.” 

“A trolley!” echoed Mrs. Pegram. “‘ My 


feverishly 





opened 


Lawd! I thought you went riding in ar 
otto!” 

‘Don’t speak of it!” M 
Kress. “It was offle! got to 





more than the second or third place wher 
the chuffer wanted to do the tango with 
me! Just think of it,” she exclaimed 
“the tango!” 

And at this Mrs. Pegram exclaimed too 
‘My lands!"’ she cried, scand : 
“You don’t mean you've been T 
trotting with just a common ordi 

taxicabber? 

‘1 resisted him, of course, 
answered - arily; “only it wasn’t any use 
The feller had been taking somethin g and 
he was lighted to the guards, as they say. 
Every time we did the dip he’d step on my 
dress and tear it, and after that it was just 
terrible. Things began happening right and 
left, it seemed. First Susie began to cry and 
then he wanted to go home; and by now 
the chuffer had begun to try the hesitation 
and you couldn't pry ~ loose 
me,”’ said Miss Kress, her tone deliberate, 
“it was offle 

One could well believe it, and a gasp 
burst from Mrs. Pegram. 

“Yes; but where was Wigler?”’ she de 
manded. “‘You don’t mean he went and 
stood for it?”’ 

There was a momentary pause. Then 
Miss Kress eloquently raised her eyebrows 

““Wigler!”’ she repeated as she laced her 
fingers together and slowly raised her 
shoulders. ‘“‘ Well, so far’s I'm concerned,” 
said she, her tone expressive, “1 trust no 
one will ever again mention that persor 
name to me!” 

Nor was her indignation without good 
and sufficient caus In the first place it 
had been Mr. Wigler who had introduced 


the chauffeur to her as a dancing partner 









Miss Kres s 


Believe 


Don’t 
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Carter's Inx, the impsie ink bottles 
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that you will be glad to 
know. } 
Carter's Inks have long 
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smoothness, bniliancy, 
intenseness and per 
manency. Ihe reason 
you will particularly like 
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is that it combines with all these qualities the virtue 


Two Inks in One 


A matchless ink for steel pens and a perfect ink for founta 
pens. The 


| 
convenience of such an ink is at once apy 
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cents per bottle 


After all, no ink like Carter's 
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| Kress. 


| claimed. 


| was going round so he couldn't. 


| Piggott stared at her. 
| of the truth seemed to burst on 
| and impetuously Mr. Bugle turned to Mr. 
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| Afterward he shrugged his shoulders. 
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Then again, it was Mr. Wigler, too, who 
had been responsible for the chauffeur’s 
lively spirits. What is more, as the evening 
had worn on it was to be seen that Mr. 
Wigler’s spirits had risen proportionately. 

“Honest,” said Miss Kress, “never in 
my life was I so mistaken in a gen’l’man! 
It was bad enough when he kept to the 
ordinary grapevine; but—believe me— 
when he tried the can of worms I nearly 
passed away!’ 

“The can of worms!” repeated Mrs. 
Pegram, stupefied. 

“It’s a dance step,” explained Miss 
‘You go one, two, three—one, two, 
three—only when he tried it he got his 
feet all tangled up in my skirt; then he 
fell down! Why, I e’d ’'a’ cried!” she ex- 
“Every one was laughing at me. 
And then Mr. Griggs and Mr. Dawnley 
came in and picked up Wigler by the 
collar!” 

An exclamation burst from both Mr. 
Piggott and Mr. Bugle, as well as from Mrs. 
P egram. 

“ Picked him up by the collar!” 

“Oh, sure!’’ Miss Kress answered wear- 
ily. “He'd tried to get up—only the floor 
Anyway, 
Mr. Griggs and Mr. Dawnley, it seems, had 


” 


i | been looking for us all the evening; and 


they took Mr. Wigler outside. Then there 
was an offle row!” 

A cry of scandalized amazement again 
escaped from Mr. Bugle and Mr. Piggott. 


“A row? How terrible!” Mr. Piggott 


| cried. 


“Yes; I knew they’d do something 
dreadful!” exclaimed Mr. Bugle; and for a 
moment Miss Kress gazed at them. 

“T guess you fellows would’ve changed 
your minds, maybe, if you’d been there. 
Every time Mr. Griggs gave him a shake he 
she d money ! 


“Mr. Griggs shook him, you say?” 


| demanded Mr. Bugle, appalled. 


““Sure!”’ said Miss Kress. “I guess you 
fellows don't know what’s happened, do 


| you? 


For a long moment Mr. Bugle and Mr. 
Then some inkling 
them; 


Dawnley. 
“Oh, Horace,” he cried 
Has anything happened to it?” 
Briefly Mr. Dawnley glanced up, 
Bugle, then at Mr. 


“the pool! 


gazing 
Piggott. 


“*Say, Miss Kress,” he said tiredly, 
tell them. My foot hurts.” 

So Miss Kress told them 

“There never was any pool,” 
“He just pocketed the money!’ 

“What! Good old Wiggy did that?” 
cried Mr. Bugle. “Why, impossible !”” 

“Yes; I can’t believe it, either!” Mr. 
Piggott ejaculated. 

“Well, suit yourself,”” Miss Kress idly 
returned. ‘“‘ This afternoon, though, Wigler 
called up Mr. Dawnley here and told him 
all the money was gone. He'd lost it in a 
stock called Rumelly, he said; only it was 
just a dodge, it seems. After tonight he 
meant to skip.” 

It was as Miss Kress said. After the 
manner of the stock tout who has been 
given money to invest, he had picked out 
the stock that showed the greatest decline 
for the day, and had told his dupes the 
money had been dropped in the turn. In 
this case, however, there had been a slip-up. 
The law clerk had telephoned Mr. Griggs, 
who, in turn, had telephoned the stock- 
brokerage office for particulars. There he 
had at once learned two astonishing facts— 
one was that no one in the office had seen 
Mr. Wigler for a month; the other was that 
they knew nothing of any transaction made 
by him in Rumelly. 

As Miss Kress finished, 
seen slowly to wet his lips. 

“T see it now!” ke said slowly. 
wasn't a gen’!’man after all. 
trying to bilk us!” 

Then Mr. Piggott spoke. Until now he 
had keptsilent; but now a loud exclamation 
escaped from him. 

see!" he cried, his tone agonized. 
“He’s taken our money and gone and 
eloped with Susie Nellis!” 


“you 


she said. 


Mr. Bugle was 


“He 
He was just 
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There was instantly a diversion. Mr. 
Dawnley, after a brief pause, rose swiftly, 
his air menacing; while Miss Kress was 
heard to exclaim. 

“Elope with Susie?"’ she ejaculated. 
Then, with stately dignity, 
icy than ever, Miss Kress inquired: 

“Say, 
over on me? 

“Well, he did—didn’t he?” Mr. Piggott 
returned. 
the ring.” 

“Excuse me,” said Mrs. 
said it was ac ardboard box. 
her on the stairs.’ 


Pegram. “I 
He gave it to 


| 


her tone more | | 


are you trying to put something | 


“Mrs. Pegram saw him give her | 


A ray of light seemed to illumine Miss | 


Kress’ mind. 

“Oh, that!” she exclaimed; 
laughed. “Ring nothing!” she said with 
graphic brevity. “It was a box of cough- 
drops he gave her—a sample box it was 
too! And Susie hasn't eloped, either. 
That chuffer was too woozy to run us 
home, so we had to walk to a trolley line. 
That’s how Mr. Dawnley got his foot blis- 
tered; and Susie and Mr. Griggs stopped 
at the drugstore to get something for it!” 

So it was all clear now—all as plain as 
day: Mr. Wigler, instead of being the 
gentleman he had proclaimed himself, was 
just what he had turned out to be—a stock 
tout; a petty swindler. That fact, however, 
somehow did not seem to console either 
Mr. Piggott or Mr. Bugle. 

“Yes; I see it all,” said Mr. Bugle. “The 
only thing that’s happened is he’s run off 
with our money! That’s it, ain’t it? The 
swindler!” 

Then Mr. Dawnley spoke. 

“Aw, don't be too hard on Wiggy!” he 
protested. 
him. Besides,” he added, “he didn’t get 
away withmuch. It wasonly sixty dollars!’ 

“Sixty dollars!” they exclaimed. 

Mr. Dawnley nodded. 

“Why, yes,” hesaid. ‘“‘ That’s why Griggs 
was in such a towering hurry. He knew the 
quicker he found Wigler, the less time he'd 
have to spend our money. 


then she 


“A fellow could feel sorry for | 


When we found | 


him he’d only had time to get away with | 


the sixty!” 


The law clerk was still grinning at them 
gayly when a sound of voices was heard on 
the steps. It was Susie Nellis and Mr. 
Griggs. Entering, Mr. Griggs looked about 
him briefly. 

“Hello, Bugle!” he exclaimed. “Been 
buying out any head partners lately?” 

Mr. Bugle hung his head; then Mr. 
Griggs turned to Piggott. 

“Well, Piggott,” he inquired, “opened 
that turkey-trotting parlor yet—the one in 
Forty -second Street? 

As Mr. Piggott. also, did not reply, Mr. 
Griggs shrugged his shoulders, with a grin. 
Then he turned suddenly on Mr. Dawnley. 

**Say, you!” he said grimly; “ you've had 
a lesson now—only I’m going to tell you 
this: Hereafter if you don’t look out for 
Susie Nellis any better I’m going to marry 
her myself!’ 

“Oh, Mr. Griggs!” cried the law clerk, 
horror in his tone. 


° oO oO 
Liquid Air 
IQUID air is now being used to supply 
fresh air for mine rescuemen and divers. 
The rescuer carries a tank of ten pounds of 
liquid air and wears a helmet to protect him 
from deadly gases, while pipes from the 
tank bring fresh air to his face. Liquid air 
leaves the tank a few drops at a time and 
immediately evaporates into pure air eight 
hundred times its own volume, automat- 
ically supplying the rescuer with the proper 
amount of air. 
It gives refreshing air, for it is cool; and 
the latest experiments in ventilation show 
that moving cool air, even if it is not very 


pure, is much more refreshing than warm | 


air. 


The ten pounds of liquid air give such a | 


large supply that there is plenty to spare 
for any person who may be rescued; so a 
tube is supplied with the apparatus, and 
the rescuer can attach the tube to his tank 
and thus supply air in a makeshift way to 
any man he discovers while on rescue work 
in the mine. 
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“The Aristocrats of the Road” 


To give Motor Car Owners perfect protection against skidding —with actual reductions 
in tire expense through additional mileage—the United States Tire Company pro- 
duced the most Popular Anti-Skid Tire ever made—the “Nobby Tread” 


The actual additional mileage wear of “Nobby Tread” Tires is proves unquestionably that United States Tires are today the accepted 
demonstrated day in and day out on the roads of the world. standard for real tire service. 


The unfailing delivery of real tire satisfaction by “ Nobby Tread” When you purchase United States Tires you are sure of these vitally 
Tires is the only explanation of the enormous and unprecedented demand important facts: 


for these famous tires by veteran motorists. ‘ ; : ; 
; 1—Of the Four Factory Organization behind these famous tires. 
Facts —and facts alone—should influence the buying of tires. 


a , 2—Of vast experience in tire building. 
The overwhelming number of automobile manufacturers who have > - 


selected United States Tires as the standard equipment of their 1914 cars 3—Of a tremendous organization that actually backs up its tires. 


DO NOT BE TALKED INTO A SUBSTITUTE 


Your own dealer or any reliable dealer can supply you with United States Tires—“‘Nobby Tread,” “Chain Tread,” 
or Smooth Tread. If he has no stock on hand, insist that he get them for you at once—or go to another dealer. 


NOTE THIS:—Dealers who sell UNITED STATES TIRES sell the best of everything. 


\") EVs (Cm oh am wat 
Largest Rubber Company in the World 








Views of an 


WASHINGTON, D.C 
Interlocking directors do 
ited 


bw JIM: 
not constitute the only correl: 
conundrums for which this Admi 
is guessing the answers. We have at 
moment, as fine an interlocking foreign 
situation as you ever dreamed about—-if 
perck you ever dreamed of any; and 
whi h 


str 





} lance 
here is only one certain phase of it, 
is this: 

The United States of America is not 
going to war with any nation, power, prin- 
pality or potentate whatsoever or whom 
long as Woodrow Wilson is 
president of the United States— unless there 
flagrant an insult to our national 
honor that war is the only possible recourse; 
and no such insults are 


What I mean by 


official, is that 


scever so 


shall be so 


antic ipated. 
that statement, which 
you cal - e as Mr. W 
is not to be hurried or harried or frighter red 
or cajoled into a war of any kind anywhere; 
wr will he prosper or pursue any military 
aneuvers that shall have the slightest 
appearance of a warlike demonstration and 
Zoes th ff for all he 


ilson 


pg in how! their heads off for 


cares, 









a. ar, James, is as far from our official 
yughts as losing the next House of Rep- 
resentatives is far from our Democratic 
lesires; and you can tell how far war is in 
he discard when you learn that the 't 
Democrat in the Congress who wouldn't 
refer losing his ri ght arm if that would 
ive the House arm said, not vocal 
orgs ans. We would go to war with the whole 
rid before we would sacrifice those, you 
KNOW and lose the House to boot 
bout twice a year—along in January 
or February, and again in the fall—the 
J nese situation becomes acute, princi- 


paily because interested pers 
acuteness; and there ar 


American agitators. 


that 


Sas well 


ons desire 
Jap jingoe 


Mexico we have had witl us for a lor g 
time, and Mexico seems a steady boarder. 
England never overlooks a chance to 
= and groan, and try to be hurt and 
haught All these are spaghettied to 


gether, as the iaflowln g boxscore will show: 


Foreign Relations at a Glance 


civil war; 
the less 


mpi 


1. Mexico is harassed by a 
the | ited 


harassed by the same, ow 


is none 





ve | 
ed 


ng to the 




















i we have to Keep thi gs 
this her phere 
ffed because of the alien 
assed by the California legisla 
. j he refuses to concede 
ig n the matter, but looks to 
Government for redress. 
1 is sore because of the free- 
or for Ame s} ps in the 
al legisla 
1. Japa appears to be mixing-in in 
Mexico against the ere ot 
the United States 
5. England and are allies | 
treaty 
6. Mexico, of course—or the Huerta 
Government s encoura y Japan; and 
Japanese statesmer "eahine veiled 
ur Ss 
7. Englar 1 on this situation to 
make anothe t the canal tolls 
ind the H e tre ty obligations. 
Talk about interlocking directorates! 
How about that for an interlocked situa- 
tion? ‘There isn’t much to be said about 
how it will al ingled except this: 
There is no phase of it or any ramificatior 
that b y ir an be tort to 
excuse or! iny kind of a fight 
and until it ge deal worse you can 
tell all yur folks can proceed peace- 
fully kit ney as they can and 





confident 
i the front 


‘To 


possible, 
ot appear or 


» House 





Stoo] of the Whit e and shout: 
arms! To arms 
We shall not 


oy 
shall not have 


Mexico. Ve 
n. Weshall 
n. Infact 
the 
ten ~ to re- 


e White 


inverver! 
a [uss with Ja 


ffront t Great 








not needlessly a 
we are the mos st peaceful 
globe; and tha how we in 
main, so long as ‘Mr Wil 


persons on 





House 
Do not become alarmed by the army and 
navy screams of terror. Those dogs ol war 


bark in a most alarming fashion 


of ours 


mt BB 


Innocent Bystander 


every time they want to get an a 
tion bill through. 

There is a good deal of scare stuff printed 
in a certain section of the press; but don’t 
let that worry you. You may remember 
that some of our great organs of public 
opinion had pro-Spanish leanings before the 
War with Spain; and now and again you can 
observe a slight strain of pro-Japanese and 
pro-English news. 

Several very accomplished Borgias have 
access to some of the 
of this Capital, Jim 
poisoners of Opinion. 
I the mark to 
financial consideration is involved; 
mark is a German coin, Jim, 
rent in this country. 

So be perfectly calm and watch W. 
When he begins to give signs of an eruptior 
it will be similarly time for you and the 
rest of the country to be scared. Just at 
present W. W. is as calm as Mount Hood 
and Mount Hood hasn't thrown up a spark 
ina million years. Weare not going to war, 


ppropria 


news that goes out 
and they are expert 
Of course it would be 
intimate even that a 
but the 
and not 


reside 





Jim, with Japan, or Mexico, or England 
or Monaco, or Switzerland, or Schleswig 
Holstein, or Salvador, or any other place 


or people. 

]1 can give you a quotation on that point 
“There will be no war so long as I am 
president.’"’ The author of that peacefu 
Jim, W oodrow Wilson, and it 
a reasonably definite statement 
from one of the most definite persons I have 
ever known; in fact, it may be said to be 
final, far as the present circumstances 
and present complications are concerned 


remark, 


seems to be 


sO 


A Cute Little System 

Thus we proceed by easy stages to tl 
subject of interlocking directorates. Thi 
cute little institution known as the inter 
locking directorate, Jim, was invented by 
persons who were getting about all thers 
was one way; but, in order to make sure 
that no dollar might they 
trived this system to make it certain that 
they might get all there was two ways. 

Reduced to its simplest terms, this 
means that highly financial gentlemen buy 
things or lend money as directors of one 
institution, and vote to sell these th 
borrow this money as dire¢ 
lated institution—thus 
profit b th goin g ar d coming. 

How simple and profitable 
director of a railroad 
bank and a real-estate company, 
example! As director of the railroad 
he decides to buy land for the railroad; as 
director of the bank he decides to lend the 
railroad the money with which to buy the 
land; and as director of the land company 
he decides to sell his own land to h 
railroad for the money his own bank ad 
vanced—thus deriving his profit from the 
sale of the land and from the loanir 
money—or, in other words, acting 
as buyer and seller too. 


escape, con 


gs or 
tors of another 
corre sharing the 
it is for a man 
company, a 


tor 


to be 


Ss own 


ig Ol the 


, 
cannily 





There are plenty of interlocking dire« 
torates that are necessary, and plenty of 
holding companies too. It is often the case 
that a corporation, organized on legitimate 


doing a legitimate business, is 
compelled to have several organizations to 
comply with state laws—as for example, 

Texas company desiring to do business 
in a Texas commodity in Louisiana must 
organize a Louisiana company, and so on. 
There is no protest about this sort of thing, 
and there will be no legislation directed at 
it. The other kind of holding con panies 
and the other kind of interlocking director- 


ines and 


ates are aimed at; and it is quite likely they 
will be hit. 
Moreover, there is a very general tend- 


ency among interlocking directors of the 
first sort to disentagle themselves before 
the law disentangles them. 

Some of them are mournful about it 
though. They cannot accustom themselves 
to the new order. I recall the plaint of one 
fine old crusted millionaire, who is hopeless 
about it all. The country has gone to smash 
from his viewpoint because the integrity of 
“ is motives and those of his fellow laborer 

the field of fi nance are not appreciated 

My gracious!” he said the other day, 
weeping softly into his whiskers. “* What 
an enormity this is they are now proposing! 
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Like 


the $65.00 Peerless Check Writer, here is another remark- 
able success. The adoption in 1912 and ’13 of the Peerless Check 
Writer by the U. S. Steel Corporation, the Standard Oil Co., 
Western Electric Co., and leading banks and business houses the 
country over, marked arevolution in standards of check protection. 


The Peerless time-saving means direct The new $35.00 Peerless Junior has 
every one of these advantages.—Like 
the Peerless, the Junior is so simple in 
operation that anyone can use it at once. 
It is simpie in construction, and its easy 
cleaning and inking always assure clear 
and indelible impressions.—The only 
essential difference in the two machines 
is in speed capacity, yet the Peerless 
Junior is the fastest means of writ- 
ing and protecting checks other than 
the $65.00 Peerless Check Writer. 


The Protection 
given by the Peerless Junior is identi- 
cal with that of the higher priced Peer- 
less. 


economy, while at the same time its ex- 
actness to the cent gives closer protec- 
tion. Everybody recognizes the advan- 
tage in making the old tried and safe 
protective imprint exact to the cent as 
the Peerless does, and placing it in the 
amount line of the check where it must 
be read by the paying teller. 

Add the convenience of the Peerless 
Check Writer 


inking and cleaning 


in size and weight, in 
arrangements, its 
correctness in design and construction; 
and explanation of its success is easy. 
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EVENING POST 


Why, the idea that men like myself shall 
not be members of various correlated boards 
of directors is preposterous and subversive 
of our so-called free American institutions. 
I was talking about this to a coterie of my 
associates only yesterday ata meeting of a 
board of directors I attended. We have man- 
aged the affairs of a trust company for many 
years, and we are trustees in various ways 
for more than a billion dollars’ worth of 
property.’ 

The attitude of a lot of these high finan- 
ciers toward the new order reminds me of a 
man I knew, who was a fine waltzer. He 
could waltz better than anybody in his sec- 
tion and was in constant demand for dances 
and parties. Then the waltz went out and 
the tango came in—but he refused to learn 
the tango; and the result is that instead 
of being the admired of all admirers in the 
ballrooms of his city, he sits moodily at 
home and bemoans the degeneracy of the 
times. 

It is up to these financiers to learn the new 
business dances. If new rules for playing a 
game are adopted the wise player learns the 
new rules—just as the wise dancer learns 
thenewsteps. Otherwise heis out of it; and 
that is where these high financiers will be 
unless they get a move on—and some of 
them may be in it too—meaning the jail. 

However it is well for all concerned to 
remember that the mere introduction of a 
bill in the Senate or the House of Repre- 
sentatives doesn’t mean that that bill will 
become a law as introduced—or at all. 
Thus far this session, as shown by the 
latest index at hand, there have been 4171 
bills introduced in the Senate and 12,286 in 
the House—to say nothing of sundry joint 
resolutions, and so on. 


‘‘Hitchy-Kitchy Philopena”’ 


The general tendency on the part of the 
public is to think of a bill introduced as a 
law accomplished; but when one reflects 
that bills are introduced in the House by 
the simple expedient of dropping them into 
a basket, and in the Senate by handing 
them up in the morning hour, it is plain to 
be seen that there is no cause for alarm 
over many of the incendiary proposals 
made. Besides, one of the easiest ways to 
attain a little publicity is to prepare a sen- 
sational bill and introduce it; and both 
representatives and senators know that. 

The antitrust bills prepared after the pres- 
ident’s message on the subject are largely 
tentative—feelers, in fact; and there will 
be hearings and long discussions and de- 
bates before they are perfected. 
be put down as a fact by all interested that 


| there will be no legislation while Mr. Wilson 
| is president that will do anything to legiti- 


mate business but helpit. As for illegitimate 
business, that is quite another story. 

The social season is fairly sizzling. I 
heard a Cabinet woman say the other day 
that she hasn’t had thirty minutes to 
herself any day for a month, and I know 
that is true. The climbers are climbing 
furiously; and the Democratic women, 
who have been out of it for a long time, 
are highly elated and radiantly happy. 

I asked a Cabinet man the other day, 
whom I found bored and distressed at a 
dinner, and who I knew had dined out 
every night for three weeks handrunning: 
““What do you do it for? You don’t care 
for these people, and they don’t care for 
you—except to print the fact in the news- 
papers that they entertained you and 
thereby acquired merit!” 

**How can I help it?”’ he asked mourn- 
fully. “‘They write to me six and eight 
weeks ahead of their dinner dates and 
invite me; and, unless I lie, I can’t say | 
am engaged. I wish to the Lord Lent would 
hurry up and come!” 

Still, we are developing some shining 
social lights. There is that sprightly Cab- 
inet member that astonished a dignified old 
dowager who was standing in his parlor, 
nibbling a piece of cake, by coming up and 
biting off a chunk of the cake as she held it 
in her hand, and saying: “* Hitchy-kitchy 
philopena!’’ He observed another equally 
dignified social leader proceeding toward 
his dining room; and, shaking a playful 
finger at her, he gurgled: “Naughty! 
Naughty! I know you! You just can't 
keep away from that champagne punch! 

Yours playfully, 
BILL. 
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Franklin Six-Thirty—A Reasonable Car 


IGHT weight is the one thing 
in automobile construction to 
give the owner that which is de- 
sirable and absolutely necessary 
if he is to be satished with the 
total results. 


Unless a car is light it will 
not be economical; it will not 
be as comfortable, nor will it last 
as long. 


‘Tire wear and tire trouble are 
in direct proportion to the size 
of the tires and the weight of the 
car. The Franklin Six- Thirty is 
light and the tires are large. The 
fhive-passenger touring-car weighs 
2725 pounds without gasoline or 
oil. The roadster weighs 2630 
pounds. The enclosed cars are 
proportionally light. The tires 


are 4/2 inches. 


Another reason for the long 
life of tires on the Franklin is that 
the drive is through the rear 
springs (flexible), and not through 


stiff torque or sirut rods 





Franklin Six -Thirty Coupé, $2950 








Engine and vehicle patented July 2, 1908 


Franklin Six -Thirty Five -Passenger Touring Car, $2300 


Tire mileage, gasoline mileage 
and upkeep are reasonable only 
when the car itself is reasonable. 
The success of the Franklin is 
the fact that it 
reasonable car, a car anyone able 


based on is a 
to buy a good car can afford to 
run. It is scientifically light. Its 
lightness is obtained by materials 
that give the greatest strength 
and service with the least weight 
for each part, and by correct and 
simple design. 

The weight of a car has noth- 
ing to do with its “keeping the 
road,” except that the heavier it is 
The car that 
keeps the road best is one that 


the harder it steers. 


steers easily and is well sprung. 
The four full-elliptic springs of the 
Franklin take up all road shocks 
and keep any motion from the car 
which would tend to throw it out 
of its course. These springs in 
turn give easy riding. 

The Franklin is flexible. With- 
out flexibility all parts have to be 
heavier to resist road shocks. The 
Franklin 


lighter and stronger than a steel 


wood chassis frame, 
frame, together with the full- 
elliptic springs, gives a flexibility 
that saves the car and tires, and 
best of all results in luxurious 
riding qualities. 

The Six-Thirty (six cylinders, 


30 horse-power) is made with six 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY Syracuse New York 


body styles. All bodies are alu 
minum. Prices and weights are 


as follows: 


Tree Price Weight 
Touring-car $2300 2725 pounds 
Roadster 2300 2630 “ 
Coupé 2950 2788 “* 
Sedan 3200 2924 “* 
Limousine 3300 2979 “ 
Berlin 3400 3121 


Prices, which include full equipment, 
are f. o. b. Syracuse, N. Y. 


Note Franklir icaicrs are now a 
enclosed cars for early fall deliv 


The Six-Thirty is equipped with 
the Entz electric starting and light 
ing system. [he motor-generator 
is driven by a silent chain 
from the engine crank shaft. The 
engine is started by simply throw 
ing the switch. The switch also 
controls the magneto. While the 
switch is “on” the engine cannot 
stall. 

The Franklin cooling system is 
another place where trouble and 
operating expense are saved by sim 
plicity and lightness. The direct- 
cooled motor, having no radiator, 
belted fan, water-jac kets or pump, 
makes minimum weight possible 
with nothing to freeze or leak. 

A light car gives comfort, easy 
driving, safety. It gives the value 
of your investment in continuous 
service at a cost you can afford. 

Franklin dealers everywhere are 
showing the Six- Thirty. 


Catalogue sent to any address 
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Sort of American Car 


A Great English Daily’s Comment on Packard Methods of Manufacture 


From the London Daily Mail. 
By John Prioleau, staff correspondent. 


Lastweek I wrote an accountof how 
these amazing Detroit motor makers 
put together a car in 25 minutes. 

I saw a numbered bare frame pass 
down a long shop, gathering parts 
and members as it went, until it 
emerged through the big doors under its own power—a 
full-fledged motor car. I believe it takes about two 
hours and a half, all told, to produce each chassis, 
counting from the time when the molten metal is being 
poured into the moulds and the marvellous automatic 
machines are set going, to the thrilling moment, which 
occurs a thousand times in each working day of the 
year, when the complete automobile leaves the erecting 
shops and is packed into the endless train of freight cars 
which is always waiting at the door. 

That is one end of the American motor industry, the 
end of express speed ‘‘ hustle,’’ bewildering quantities, 
and prices cut down to the last possible dollar. 

A few days ago I saw the other end, the end of calm, 
deliberate work, of beautiful craftsmanship, of small 
quantities, of high prices. 

i am tempted to write ‘of the millionaire’s car,”’ but 
in this land of gold the phrase hardly conveys one’s 
meaning. I saw the Packard car being built, and al- 
though the general impression left on one is that of a visit 
to a monastery after sitting through the last act of a rag- 
time révue, I found the atmosphere quite as absorbing. 


« 


THE FINEST AMERICAN DESIGN 


This car, which is in the front rank of all American 
automobiles, represents the very best practice in Amer- 
ican design and construction. It is, for this country, 
very expensive, the 38 h. p. chassis costing about £638 
andthe 48 h. p. model costing £ 843, delivered in Detroit. 
Both chassis are of the six-cylinder type. Except for a 
few details in design, such as the rear axle gear box and 
the large clearance provided, they scarcely differ in any 
respect from the very best type of English or foreign 
car. Only about 3,000 chassis are built every year, 
which can hardly be reckoned as a serious output com- 
pared to the results achieved by most American fac- 
tories; but every chassis receives an amount of care and 
attention in the making which goes a long way towards 
explaining the admiration which these cars enjoy from 
everybody who has the least interest in motor matters. 

I have just spoken of the monastic atmosphere of 
these works, but I must hasten to qualify the phrase. 
Although compared with the hustle factories,a holy calm 
seems to reign in the Packard shops, it is anything but 
the calm of idleness or of time wasting. The thousand- 
per-day car takes something over two hours to make, 
the Packard something over two months, but work con- 
tinues on the Packard chassis just as steadily as on the 


The English 


, , —_ 7, , 
correspondent visited the Packard factory unannounced 


Hustlers. And what work! Since I 
have been in this motor wonderland 
of Michigan I have absorbed figures 
and statistics in such dazing quanti- 
ties that numerals are beginning to 
have no meaning for me at all. ‘The 
other day I was shown part of a 
million wheels, for instance. It was 
the fourth day of my factory visiting, and I merely 
said *‘Oh!’’ and passed on. My guide might 
equally have said ten millions or ten hundreds. I was 
aware of an unusual note of pride in his voice, so 
I concluded that it was a momentous statement and 
made a note of it. But amid all the terrifying rows of 
noughts with which I have been assailed there is one 
calculation that I have clung to, and that, in my worst 
attacks of mathematical giddiness, I have recognized 
and appreciated. Every car I have seen in the making 
is made ‘‘accurate to one-thousandth part of an inch.” 
This, you will admit, is a very praiseworthy result, 
although I expect that some of the best European cars 
are equally carefully put together. But the Packard 
standard is a half of one-thousandth of an inch. ‘Take 
a slide-rule and measure this off, and then take this 
standard as a symbol of the way in which the whole 
car is built, and you will get a faint notion of what 
careful workmanship is. 


UNSURPASSED MACHINERY 


It would need many days’ hard work and many 
miles of flooring would have to be traversed to get a 
complete impression of each department of such a 
factory as the Packard. Also a good many columns of 
The Daily Mail would be necessary in which to write 
an adequate description of what there is to see there. 
But in the short time I have had I have gained a very 
vivid impression of this branch of American motor 
engineering, and that impression is that our friends over 
here can make the best kind of car and that they make 
it in the best kind of way. Their machinery is probably 
unsurpassed, and their factories are organized in a man- 
ner which can only be described as perfect. I have seen 
scores, hundreds of wonderful tools, each of which does 
the work of dozens of skilled workmen in half or a quar- 
ter of the time needed by human hands, machines which 
apparently think. I have seen drilling, stamping, cut- 
ting, pressing, boring, and a host of operations carried 
out with uncanny smoothness, certainty, accuracy, and 
speed. And all by American machines. Consider, then, 
what satisfaction it was to this visitor to find that this 
great American firm, who make practically all their 
cars for Americans, use a British instrument for the 
microscopically accurate weighing of their pistons and 
connecting rods. ‘‘It is the best made,”’ said my courte- 
ous guide, when I commented on this solitary departure. 
Which was a simple and gratifying explanation. 


His impressions 


were printed in the London Daily Mail without the knowledge of the Packard Company. 


Skihe man Whe owns one 





March 7, 1914 
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Put It To Every Test 


You are asked to try and test the O-Cedar Polish Mop before 
you buy it. Put it to every test; clean, dust and polish every hard 
wood floor in the house. Clean and brighten every piece of oil 
cloth and linoleum, dust the tops of high furniture, see how it gets 
under the bed and beneath low furniture, etc. And then decide. 


The New—The Improved —The Better 


(édar Mop 


Polish 


(Reg. U.S. Pat. Office and all principal countries.) 


Two Sizes—$1.00 and $1.50 








is treated with O-Cedar Polish | Simply deposit the price ($1.00 or 
(the vegetable compound) which | $1.50) with your dealer, grocer, hardware 
cleans as it polishes. As you OT department store, and try and test the 
pass It along the Hoor it collects O-Cedar Polish Mop. Your money 





\ will be refunded without a 


question if for any reason it 

is not satisfactory. 

Channell Chemical Co., Chicago 
Channell Chemical Co., Ltd. 


Toronto, Canada 





\ and holds all dust and dirt 

and imparts a high, dry 

lustre. When the mop is 

soiled you simply shake out 
the dirt. 













OCS WIT wa 
egar 


PRICE SO# 


: Cleans as It Polishes | oa \ 
O-Cdar | 
Polish |)“ 

THE pote 

Varnish Food 

FOR CLEANING AND POLISHING tote 

Hardwood Floors, “ 

Furniture, 


Pianos, 
Automobiles & Carriages ! 
and 


































Renewing Polish Mops 












The polish that does not gum or veneer. y/ 

t Restores the varnish to its original bril- , 
liancy, bringing out the grain of th 
wood so as to give it that beauti 
effect so much desired. 















Gives a Hard, Dry Lv 
Excellent for Dus 












MANUFACTURED EXCLUS! 
= — 


CHANNELL CHEMIC 























Cromwell 
fork 















































t purchasing, table. silver there Is a distinct 
buying advantage in the know le doc | thal 
1847 ROGERS BROS. silver plal Cis the brand 


which i is sold with an unqualitie sd Spar antee 
made possible by the aclual test of ov over OD L years S. 


Sold by le pading Dec alers. Send tor illustrated Catalogue Q90" 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER. CO, MERIDEN, CONN. 


Successor to Meriden Britannia Co. 
NEXV YORK SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO HAMILTON, CANADA 
CO/ ie U C wilds Largest Makers Cc ot St erling Silver and I late. 














A7 ROGERS BROS. * 





| “Silver Plate that Wears” 

















